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Iw this and the succeeding volume, the reader will 
find several letters addressed to the Earl of Shel- 
burne by the Earl of Chatham, which are published 
from the originals in the possession of the Marquis 


of Lansdowne. 


The editors are anxious to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to express their gratitude to his 
Lordship for the kindness which enables them to 
publish a correspondence of much interest, as illus- 
trative of the feelings of Lord Chatham, during a 
very eventful period of his life. 


They also desire to offer their best thanks to 
Viscount Sidmouth for his kind permission to copy 
the letters written by the Earl of Chatham to the 
late Dr. Addington ; and to William Beckford, Esq. 
for those addressed to his father, which he has so 
obligingly communicated. 


May, 1839. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


&C. &C. 


HENRY FLOOD, ESQ.(') TO MR. PITT. 


Dublin, December 31,1765. ] 
SIR, 


I xnow not how to apologize for this address, 
except I may be allowed to offer in excuse the 
nature of its subject, and the ardour of that ad- 
miration which I feel for the virtues and for the 


(1) This celebrated orator was the sonlof the right honour- 
able Warden Flood, chief justice of the court of king’s bench 
in Ireland. He was born in 1732, and placed, in 1749 or 1760, 
under the tuition of Dr. Markham, afterwards archbishop of 
‘York, at Christ Church, Oxford. He entered the Irish House 
of Commons in 1759 ; in 1762, married Lady Frances Beresford, 
daughter of the Earl of Tyrone; and in 1775, was appointed 
one of the vice-treasurers of Ireland, and a privy-counsellor of 
both kingdoms. In 1783, he was chosen a member of the 
British parliament; and in May 1790, brought forward his 
memorable motion for a reform of the representation; upon 
which occasion Mr. Fox complimented him by saying, that 
his plan was the most rational of all that had been produced 
on the subject. He died in December 1791; bequeathing his 
estate, after the decease of his wife, to the university of Dublin, 
for the founding of two professorships,—one for the study of 
the native Erse or Irish language, the other for the study of 
Irish antiquities and Irish history ; and, “ seeing that nothing 
stimulates to great actions more than great examples,” ordering 
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abilities of the person to whom it is directed. 
Having had the honour to have been introduced 
to your knowledge last winter by a letter from 
Lord Grandison('), and having then, in a conver- 
sation which I shall ever reflect upon with pride, 
heard you declare your sentiments upon the par- 
ticular propriety of a militia law in this country, 
I determined to take the first opportunity of en- 
deavouring to digest a bill upon that subject, 
founded on that law which England owes to your 
wise and patriot perseverance, so far as it seemed 


that two annual premiums should be given for the best com- 
positions, in celebration of those great characters who have 
adorned the world and benefited the human race. But, in 
May 1793, the will was set aside, after a trial at bar, in the 
Irish court of exchequer. His public character is thus sketched 
by Mr. Hardy, in his Memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont : — 
‘“ Henry Flood was by far one of the ablest men that ever sat 
in the Irish parliament. Hamilton’s success as a speaker drew 
him instantly forward, and his first parliamentary essay was 
brilliant and imposing. He was a consummate member of 
parliament; active, ardent, and persevering, his industry was 
without limits. In advancing, and, according to the parlia- 
mentary phrase, driving a question, he was unrivalled. He 
was in himself an Opposition, and possessed the talent (in 
political warfare a most formidable one) of tormenting a 
minister, and every day adding to his disquietude. When 
attacked, he was always most successful. His taste was not the 
most correct, and his studied manner was slow, harsh, and 
austere — the very reverse of Hamilton, whose trophies first 
pointed the way to Flood’s genius, and whom he avowedly 
attempted to imitate; but, in skirmishing, in returning with 
rapidity to the charge, though at first shaken and nearly 
discomfited, his quickness, his address, his powers of retort 
and of insinuation, were never exceeded in parliament.” 

() John, fourth viscount Grandison, in 1721 advanced to 
the dignity of earl Grandison of Limerick. His lordship died 
in May 1766, in his eighty-fifth year. 
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capable of being adapted to this kingdom; and 
have obtained leave from the House of Commons 
accordingly to prepare such a bill.(’) 

It 1s unnecessary for me to say, that I should 
esteem it the greatest honour and felicity of my 
life, if} amidst the important concerns in which you 
are engaged, you would permit me, when the bill 
is printed, to lay at your feet this humble attempt, 
to which I have been excited by a love for my 
country, and a reverence for your great example. 
Far be from me the extravagance to imagine that 
it could merit your minute consideration ; but if, 
by the glance of a superior genius, you should per- 
ceive that there was nothing impracticable in it, it 
might perhaps induce an inquiry into its fate, if 
it should be transmitted to England, and procure 
its return to this country, if it should not be un- 
worthy of it. : 

Upon this principle it is that I have presumed 
so far; happy if here, or any where, I could havea 
share in promoting those wise and public-spirited 
endeavours, which have so deservedly endeared 
and dignified your name. I have, Sir, the honour 
to remain, with the profoundest respect, 

Your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 
Henry FLoop, 


(1) It appears, by the Journals of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, that Mr. Flood presented his bill on the 31st of January. 
It did not pass into a law; but the principle was approved of 
by the public, and produced voluntary armaments. 
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MR. PITT TO HENRY FLOOD, ESQ. 


Hayes, March 15, 1766. 
SIR, 

Tue honour of your most obliging remembrance 
reached me just as I was leaving Bath ; since which 
time, much gout, and some business in the House 
of Commons, have left me but little in condition 
to write. It is with great satisfaction that I now 
beg leave to express, though late, the true sense I 
have of the very flattering sentiments you are so 
good, Sir, to entertain on the subject of one, who 
recals with particular pleasure the conversation 
with which you honoured him at Hayes, on some 
matters relating to the country where you are; 
whose welfare every thinking Englishman will ever 
consider as his own. 

My wishes in general on this head are very 
sincere, and my sense of the utility of an effectual 
militia very strong. Zeal without knowledge, or 
with quite an inadequate one, concerning many 
particulars of essential importance in a consideration 
of this nature, might greatly mislead me, were I to 
hazard a judgment how far the militia laws of 
England would, with propriety and effect, apply to 
Ireland. In this circumstance I must only respect 
and applaud the attempts; always open to form, 
upon proper grounds, a final judgment with regard 
to so important an object. I will only add, that I 
esteem myself fortunate in receiving so favourable 
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a mark of your opinion, and that I beg you will be 
persuaded of the true esteem and consideration 
with which I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
WiLuiaM Pitt. 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


Bond Street, Monday, past 3 o'clock. 
[January 20, 1766.] 


My pear Lorp, 

I am just come to town with some gouty sens- 
ations in my knee, which hinder me from waiting 
on your Lordship. The object of my journey 
hither to-day is simply to give you a full account 
of what passed on Saturday, relative to the message 
which the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham 
did me the honour to deliver to me.(') May I 
again take a liberty I am ashamed to venture upon 
so often, which is, to beg the favour of Lord Shel- 
burne to be so good as tocall at my lodgings this 
evening, at any hour most convenient to his Lord- 
ship? The earlier I can have the pleasure of 
seeing you, the more satisfactory to my impatient 
wishes of conferring with the person I hold most 


(') See Vol. II. p. 371. 
B 3 
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essential to any good for this country. I am 
ever, with truest respect and attachment, my dear 
Lord, 
Your most obedient 
affectionate humble servant, 
WixiaM Pirt. 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 
Tuesday, 4 o’clock. [January 21, 1766.] 


My pear Lorp, 

Tue riddle of negotiation is at an end. I have 
seen Lord Rockingham from the King, and am 
informed that his Majesty does not judge proper, 
upon the report of my answers, to have any further 
proceeding in this matter. I propose going to 
Hayes to-morrow ; my knee much easier, and my 
heart certainly not heavier, though indeed pre- 
saging melancholy things for this country. I beg 
to return many thanks for your Lordship’s goodness 
in sending mc the votes, which are herewith re- 
turned. I see the resolution (’) is not for the right. 
Believe me ever, with the truest respect and at- 
tachment, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and affectionate humble servant, 
WiciiaM Pitt. 
(‘) The resolution of the house of representatives of the 


province of Massachusets-bay, of the 29th of October, denying 
the right of the British legislature to tax the colonies. 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO MR. PITT. 
Hill Street, Monday. [February 24, 1766.] 


Dear Sir, 

Tuover I was very much ashamed to have 
troubled you lately upon such an ill-grounded tale, 
it is not through an apprehension of my having lost 
any degree of your attention by it, that makes me 
rather write than wait upon you, to tell you the 
particulars of a conversation I had yesterday, at the 
French minister’s, with Lord Rockingham, very 
much at his desire; which, upon consideration 
since, was so distinct, and had so much the ap- 
pearance of premeditation, that it certainly must 
have been intended to be communicated directly to 
you; or else that, as from myself, it should make 
part of the first conversation you honoured me 
with ; which 1 look upon as the same thing. But, 
as I neither gave any opinion, and do profess 
myself totally unable to form any, and nothing 
passed which makes it necessary for me to renew 
the conversation, I think this way of communicating 
it may be more convenient than desiring to wait 
on you upon it. 

Lord Rockingham said he intended waiting on 
you on Saturday, but was prevented ; that the time 
was now come, or coming very soon, when some- 
thing settled was to be formed, if ever, without 
regard to the Duke of Bedford’s party on the one 
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hand, or Lord Bute’s on the other; but that he 
was glad of an opportunity to tell me where he 
was under the greatest apprehensions it would 
hitch, and that all that he could do could not 
prevent it. 

He then stated his own situation in regard to 
some individuals, whom, though his opinion led 
him to be almost sure Mr. Pitt would not treat 
with harshness in new casting the system, and was 
it only himself that was in question, it could not 
meet with a moment’s doubt, yet he could not, with 
any content of mind, go into any thing, where they 
were to be left to what they might call uncertainty : 
that in regard to the Duke of Newcastle and 
Mr. Yorke, though he had reason to believe they 
might be brought into every thing that was desired, 
yet it was to be wished, that it should be proposed 
with a certain degree of regard, and that manner 
might reconcile men’s minds to that which it would 
be ¢mpossible ever to force them to. 

I observed, or at least thought, he avoided 
saying whether the seals were to be Mr. Yorke’s 
object, but seemed carefully to adhere to such 
general terms, upon Mr. Yorke’s subject, as I have 
mentioned. He then spoke of the consequence of 
offending them, perhaps unnecessarily, in point of 
numbers in the House of Commons; which I took 
the liberty of telling him I could not think him 
serious in mentioning: but, upon the whole, came 
to this point, that from these reasons, as well 
‘as others regarding the King himself, who had 
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always, since the Duke’s death ('), dwelt upon his 
not being given up blindfold, that he was certain, 
when they came to go into the King, if nothing 
previous was settled, it would give his Majesty 
such advantage, that every thing would be given 
up, without any thing certain, and a convulsion 
would follow, which might bring in the late mi- 
nistry, or no one knew what; while, if they went 
in united, and in good humour with each other, 
the King was so hampered by many things that had 
passed, that, without entering into any consideration 
of the interior of the court, he must certainly agree 
toit.() ° 

He spoke a great deal of the Duke of Grafton, 
with regard and friendship as a man, but not quite, 
I thought, as a minister, with that cordiality I 
could wish. I plainly saw he was convinced the 
Duke of Grafton and Mr. Conway would bring 
things to a crisis. He said he had been told, from 
those who had heard it from you, that they had 
acted more as your friends than he had done, at 
the same time that you could with great sincerity 
commend his motives. I told him, with great 
truth, that I had never heard any such distinction. 

When he spoke of influence about the King, I 
could not help saying something, though, as I saw 
there was little hope of convincing, what I said 


(1) The Duke of Cumberland. See Vol. I]. p. 329, note. 
(27) See, on this point, Mr. Nuthall’s “‘Memorandum of a 
Conference with Lord Rockingham,” vol. ii. p. 397. 
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was so guarded, that it amounted to nothing ; and 
as to the rest, my aim was to leave it in general 
where I found it, assuring him, with great sincerity, 
that I felt myself totally unable to form any judg- 
ment, in the present confusion, that I could mention 
even in the greatest confidence to you. And I 
have only to beg, Sir, that you will not interpret 
my relation of the conversation into any opinion 
of my own; which is one among other reasons of 
my writing it. It is not only such a labyrinth, but 
a labyrinth so entangled, that I have no faculties 
which lead me to any understanding of it, or any 
clue to direct the little judgment I have ; and as to 
passions, they have some time subsided in regard 
to it. 

Though I believe I have been pretty exact in 
relating what Lord Rockingham said, yet, as he 
did not expressly desire it to be communicated, I 
should be sorry that it made the foundation even 
of an opinion in your own mind, till you had it 
from better authority. Though he seemed to me 
to speak with a manner of decision, yet he may 
have meant it a manner of negotiation, which I may 
not understand. At any rate, I have many pardons 
to ask for troubling you with so long a letter, and 
in return I will only beg for a very short one, 
either from you or Lady Chatham, to tell me, I 
hope, that you are not the worse for sitting up so 
late in the House. (*) 


(‘) Mr. Pitt, though in a state of great weakness, had, on 
the preceding Friday, remained in the House of Commons till 
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I have the honour to be, with the greatest con- 
sideration and regard, 
Most respectfully yours, 
SHELBURNE. 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


Hayes, Monday night. [February 24, 1766.] 


My vear Lorp, 

Hicuty sensible of the honour of your Lordship’s 
very friendly attention in taking the trouble to 
apprize me of a conversation (certainly meant to 
be communicated), I beg to assure you of my best 
acknowledgments, and will, in answer, obey your 
obliging commands not to- enter into much observ- 
ation upon the matter. I shall confine myself, then, 
just to say, that Lord Rockingham’s plan appears to 
me to be such as can never bring things to a satis- 
factory conclusion; his tone being that of a minister, 
master of the court and of the public, making 
openings to men who are seekers of offices and 
candidates for ministry. What his Lordship added 
of the King not being given up blindfold, since 
the Duke of Cumberland’s death, is either totally 
unintelligible, or if it does really contain any 
meaning, there is one man who will very shortly 
set out for Bath after the American affair is over. 





two in the morning ; when, upon a division of 275 against 167, 
leave was given to bring in a bill to repeal the American 
stamp act. See Vol. II. p. 390. 
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In one word, my dear Lord, I shall never set 
my foot in the closet, but in the hope of rendering 
the King’s personal situation not unhappy, as well 
as his business not unprosperous; nor will I owe 
my coming thither to any court cabal or minis- 
terial connexion. The King’s pleasure and gracious 
commands alone shall be a call to me: I am deaf 
to every other thing. I will not say more, for I 
feel I should say too much. The sum of things is, 
that I am fitter for a lonely hill in Somersetshire, 
than for the affairs of state. I will at present add 
no more to your trouble than to say, that I think 
I perceive your Lordship’s sense of this very mi- 
nisterial discourse without your directly expressing 
it. A thousand warm thanks for your kind attention 
to my gout: my foot is.more uneasy to-day, but 
no other part attacked. Iam, with truest esteem 
and respect, your Lordship’s, 

Most faithful friend, 
Wiruiam Pirr, 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


Harley Street, July 13, 1766. 


My pear Lorp, 

Ir you are surprised at receiving a letter from 
me with this date, I am not less so at being here 
to write it. I am come by the King’s most 
gracious orders to town, and have attended his 
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Majesty once at Richmond Lodge. As yet, all 
stands till Lord Temple comes to town, and his 
answer to accept or decline the Treasury be final ; 
in the mean time, is it taking too great a liberty 
to entreat your Lordship to come to town? Having 
already occasioned you more than one troublesome 
journey, I am ashamed to renew such a request ; 
but the friendship with which your Lordship has 
so often encouraged me to trouble you, tells me 
you will pardon my earnest desires to see you, and 
to receive your lights and confidential opinions in 
the present crisis. Hoping you will grant this 
very free request and pardon the freedom, I will 
add no more than to assure you of the respectful 
and warm sentiments with which I am ever, my 
dear Lord, 
Your most obedient and 
affectionate humble servant, 
WiviiaM Pirt. 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


North-end, near Hampstead, Tuesday evening. 
[July 22, 1766. ] 


My pear Lorp, 

AN unseasonable illness, a fever, has obliged me 
to leave town somewhat suddenly. I have been 
blooded to day, and am under other remedies, which 
I hope will have their effect. In the mean time, I 
am just able to write this line to express my warm 
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sense of your friendship and confidence, together 
with a most anxious impatience to be in a.condition 
to see your Lordship, and confer with you upon 
the present crisis; being ever, with truest esteem 
and respect, my dear Lord’s most faithful friend, 
And humble servant, 
WitiiaM Pitt. 





MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


Wednesday, 3 o’clock. [July 23, 1766.] 


Mr pEAr Lorp, 

Berne obliged, from my present state of health, 
to get back to the air of North-end to dinner, I 
can only have the honour to transmit his Majesty’s 
most gracious commands to your Lordship to attend 
him to-morrow, at twelve, at the Queen’s house, 
by this hasty line, instead of waiting on you in 
person, to express my joy at the choice the King 
has made of a secretary of state, every way so 
advantageous for his Majesty’s service, as well as 
flattering to all my wishes, public and private. 
Lord Northington, president of the council; Lord 
Camden, the great seal; your humble servant, privy 
seal. As yet these arrangements are in the King’s in- 
tentions only. Colonel Barré, vice-treasurer. The 
fever still continuing in a small degree, together 
with some fatigue, forbids me toadd more. Words 
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cannot convey my sense of the royal goodness. 
Iam ever, with affectionate respect, my dear Lord’s 
Most faithful friend, 
and humble servant, 
Wicuram Pitt. (') 


THE RIGHT HON. HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY TO 
MR. PITT. 


Pall Mall, July 29, 1766. 
SIR, 

I nave this moment seen Mr. Stanley, who seeing 
in my note that he was to kiss hands to-morrow as 
ambassador to the court of Russia, asked me if it 
was not ambassador plenipotentiary ; to which, as 
TI had not distinctly understood what was his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure on that head, I could not give an 
answer. You will be so good, Sir, as to inform me, 
whether that is as Mr. Stanley understands it ? 

Mr. Stanley says he is to be publicly accredited 
to the King of Prussia; a circumstance I did not 
before understand, and must beg leave to submit 
to your consideration, whether, in the present si- 
tuation of things, considering the terms we stand 
upon with the House of Austria, the disposition 
of the present Emperor, the overtures lately made 
by M. de Seilern(*), and the strong declaration, 


() For the Earl of Shelburne’s reply, see Vol. II. p.451. 
(?) Austrian ambassador at the court of London. 
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“that any treaty with the court of Berlin would 
throw them into that closer connexion with France, 
to which they have been invited,”— whether, on 
these accounts, the step taken with the court of 
Berlin should not be as private as possible, till 
some prospect of success there, and more par- 
ticularly at the court of Petersbourg, should make 
it proper to declare ourselves. 

I also submit, whether there may not be some 
little delicacy, as to the point of a public com- 
mission, in regard to Sir Andrew Mitchell. 

And lastly, Sir, in regard to myself; as in my 
particular department I have lately given assurances 
to M. de Seilern, that no negotiation was on foot, 
or immediately thought on with the court of Berlin, 
whether I can, even before any reply is come to 
my own answer to the overtures above mentioned, 
now in the instant hold with M. de Seilern in my 
situation a language and conduct so different as 
will now be necessary, if this public step is taken ? 

As I had but a moment’s conversation with you 
on this head, mixed with a great variety of other 
matters, and had no other means or opportunity of 
knowing what was resolved, I beg to suggest to 
you, Sir, whether some few days given to digest 
this matter, which to me appears of great import- 
ance, and particularly so to myself, might not be 
allowed, and Mr. Stanley’s kissing hands deferred 
for so long. : 

I should suppose also, that if Mr. Stanley does 
kiss hands to-morrow, it would be proper not to 
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let either Sir George Macartney (') or Sir Andrew 
Mitchell be unacquainted with it, by this night’s 
post ; and with regard to the former particularly, 
I feel a little awkward in acknowledging the receipt 
of the treaty of commerce concluded, and com- 
municating the intention of his recall in the same 
letter. (°) 


(1) Sir George Macartney was born in Ireland in 1737, and 
educated at Trinity college, Dublin, where he took the degree 
of M.A.; after which he came to London, and entered him- 
self a student of the Middle Temple, where he formed an 
intimacy with the Burkes, and many other characters then 
rising into eminence; having, however, no intention of prac- 
tising at the bar, he proceeded to the continent. In 1764, 
through the recommendation of Lord Holland, he was appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the court of Russia; in 1768, he married 
Lady Jane Stuart, daughter of the Earl of Bute; in 1769, was 
appointed chief secretary of Ircland ; in 1775, captain-general and 
governor of the Caribbee islands of Grenada, the Grenadines, 
and Tobago; in 1776, he was raised to the Irish peerage; in 
1780, appointed to the presidency of Madras; in 1792, sent 
ambassador to China; in 1794, raised to the dignity of a British 
earl; and in 1797, sent out as governor and captain-general 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; whence, in 1798, he returned, on 
account of ill health. He died in 1806. 

(*) Immediately on receiving the notification of Mr. Stanley’s 
appointment, Sir George Macartney wrote home to Mr. Con- 
way, to request that his successor might be furnished with very 
pointed instructions to inform himself of his conduct. ‘* Con- 
scious,” he says, “of having acted in all things entrusted to my 
care, with the utmost integrity, vigilance, and activity ; having 
exerted every talent which nature and education have given me 
for the service of my sovereign and the interest of the public; 
ambitious only of honest fame, I present myself to every scru- 
tiny, convinced of being able to prove, that no man in my 
situation could have obtained’ what I have done.” In a letter 
also to his friend, Mr.William Burke, he says, “ ‘Io be sure the 
proceeding is extraordinary to turn a man out, (if I am turned 
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I am not sure, too, whether some kind of pre- 
vious communication may not be expected, both in 
Russia and to her minister here. 

Excuse, Sir, this trouble, from the variety of dif- 
ficulties I have stated, the resolution being so 
sudden in regard to this ; as I was not apprized till 
yesterday, in the moment I had the honour to see 
you, of Mr. Stanley’s appointment to Petersburg, 
nor till this morning of the other circumstance I 
have mentioned, I could not possibly avoid it. I 
would have waited upon you, but, as you were still 
at Hampstead, found my business here absolutely 
prevented it. ‘he other notices have, I believe, 





out,) immediately after he had finished a treaty which had been 
the object of nine years’ negotiation. But some people tell me 
I am not turned out; no matter: I cannot in honour continue 
here, whilst Stanley is in Russia, because, in the language of a 
great minister, ‘J should not wish to be responsible for mea- 
sures which I am not permitted to guide;’ or, supposing I met 
with success in conjunction with him, I should certainly get no 
thanks for it; for, to borrow the expression of a minister of the 
Gospel, as I have just now done that of a minister of state, 
‘when we have done all that we can, we are unprofitable ser- 
vants; and what is worse, unprofited too, I assure you. I 
know at Icast I have found it so; for, not to speak of the 
expense of living here, which is very great, I have spent 
above a thousand pounds of my own money for secret 
service. This I never mentioned before, nor do I intend 
to speak of it to the office, though, upon my honour, it is true ; 
but [am above it, and though I have got no thanks for my 
service, yct, since it has been of use to the public, I do not regret 
it. I have made very ample collection of every thing relative 
to this country, and shall, with infinite pleasure, impart to you 
and Ned all my stores.’—Sce Barrow’s Life of the Earl of 
Macartney, vol. i. pp. 32. 412. 
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all been punctually sent. I am, Sir, with the 
greatest truth and respect, 
' - Your most humble and 
obedient servant, 


H. S. Conway. 


THE RIGHT HON. HANS STANLEY TO MR. PITT. 


Admiralty, at 11 o’clock, July 30, 1766. 
Dear Sir, 


I wap this morning the honour of a conversation 
with Mr. Secretary Conway, upon the subject of 
my commission, and upon the present posture of 
affairs between our court and those of Petersburg 
and Berlin. I was extremely concerned to find 
that we stood upon much colder and worse terms 
at the latter, than I had conceived upon what 
passed between yourself and me. Upon my sending 
him a letter in very general terms, which I thought 
it would be right to dispatch by to night’s post to 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, I received a note from him, 
in conjunction with the Duke of Grafton, which 
gave me a good deal of uneasiness; upon my 
answer to that note, they did me the honour of 
coming here. 

The result of what passed, in which Mr. Conway 
entirely agrees with me, is that there is a great 
risk in compromising the King’s honour, by sending 
an ambassador accredited (though not directly 

c 2 
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commissioned to that court) through Berlin, with- 
out first knowing from Sir Andrew Mitchell how 
that step would be there received and approved. 
As to myself, I confess I should be sorry to take 
that road, with credentials to be produced, or 
concealed, according to the humour and temper 
which I found prevailed there after my arrival, and 
to meet, with (what, in such circumstances, would be 
far otherwise essential) the same treatment there 
which Lord Buckingham did on his return, because 
Iam persuaded that such an incident at my first 
outset would be attended with disgrace to me, and 
future very ul consequences to my mission. I 
conclude, therefore, with Mr. Conway, that if the 
answer returned from Sir Andrew Mitchell was 
unfavourable, it would be much wiser, and more 
expedient, to go directly to Petersburg by sea, and 
to begin my negotiation there. When you confer 
with him, I believe you will find very solid 
foundations for these doubts; and I humbly 
entreat that they may be considered between you, 
and the plan of my future proceedings adjusted, 
before the final step of my having the honour to 
kiss his Majesty’s hands. A short note shall bring 
me to Harley Street, as early as you think proper 
to command me. 
I am, with the highest respect, dear Sir, 
Your very obliged and 
most obedient humble servant, 
H. STANLEY. 
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THE KING TO MR. PITT. 


Richmond Lodge, July 29, 1766. 
25 m. past five, p.m. 


Mr. Pitt, 

I HAVE signed this day the warrant for creating 
you an Earl ('), and shall with pleasure receive you 
in that capacity to-morrow, as well as entrust you 
with my privy seal; as I know the Earl of Chatham 
will zealously give his aid towards destroying all 
party distinctions, and restoring that subordination 
to Government, which can alone preserve that in- 
estimable blessing, Liberty, from degenerating into 


Licentiousness. 
GEORGE R. 


(') The event was thus announced in the London Gazette of 
the following evening : —‘‘St. James’s, July 830. The King 
has been pleased to grant unto the right honourable William 
Pitt, Esq. and his heirs male, the dignity of a viscount and 
earl of Great Britain, by the titles of viscount Pitt of Burton 
Pynsent, and carl of Chatham, in the county of Kent.” Lord 
Chesterfield, writing at this time to Mr. Stanhope says, “I wish I 
could send you all the pamphlets and half-shects that swarm 
here upon this occasion; but that is impossible, for every week 
would make a ship’s cargo. It is certain that Mr. Pitt has, by 
his dignity of earl, lost the greatest part of his popularity, 
especially in the city ; and I believe the opposition will be very 
strong, and perhaps prevail, next session, in the House of 
Commons; there being now nobody there who can have the 
authority and ascendant over them that Pitt had.” The 
noble letter-writer might have borne in mind, that Mr. Pitt 
was at this time on the verge of sixty; that his constitution 
was much broken by repeated attacks of the gout, which 
threatened to render him unfit for the vehement and con- 
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THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM DOWDESWELL(') TO 
: THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Downing Street, July 31, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Your Lordship was so good as to inform me this 
morning, by his Majesty’s permission, that either 





tentious cloquence of the House of Commons; and that the 
custody of the privy seal, which had always been entrusted to 
a member of the upper house, secmed therefore, on every 
account, better adapted to his years and infirmities. 

(') Of Pull-court, in the county of Worcester ; which county 
he at this time represented in parliament. In the preceding 
short administration, Mr. Dowdeswell had been chancellor of 
the exchequer and a member of the privy council. He died at 
Nice in 1775; whither he had gone for the recovery of his 
health. The following delineation of his character, from the 
pen of Mr. Burke, forms part of the epitaph on his monument 
in Bushley church:— “ A senator for twenty years, a minister 
for one, a virtuous citizen for his whole life: a man of un- 
shaken constancy, inflexible integrity, unremitted industry : 
his mind was generous, open, sincere; his manners plain, 
simple, and noble; rejecting all sorts of duplicity and dis- 
guise as useless to his designs and odious to his nature: his 
understanding was comprehensive, steady, vigorous, made for 
the practical business of the state; in debate he was clear, 
natural, and convincing; his knowledge in all things which 
concerned his duty profound: he understood beyond, any man 
of his time, the revenues of his country ; which he preferred to 
every thing except its libertics: he was perfect master of the 
law of parliament, and attached to its privileges, until they were 
set up against the rights of the people: all the proceedings 
which have weakened government, endangered freedom, and 
distracted the British empire, were by him strenuously op- 
posed; and his last efforts, under which his health sunk, were to 
preserve his country from a civil war, which, being unable to 
prevent, he had not the misfortune to see.” 
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the first seat at the board of trade, or a joint pay- 
master’s place, was at my service, if I thought 
proper to accept it. Your Lordship also wished 
to have my answer in the course of this day. I 
should hardly have found it possible, in so short 
a time, to have taken a resolution in a matter, the 
importance of which I feel so strongly; but the 
Duke of Grafton having, on ‘Tuesday last, opened 
his Majesty’s intentions towards me, as far as _ his 
Grace was then authorised to do, I have had time 
sufficient to collect, in my own mind, all that I 
think could occur upon the most mature consider- 
ation. 

I must therefore, in the first place, beg your 
Lordship to assure his Majesty of the unfeigned 
zeal I have for his service, and of my gratitude for 
his Majesty’s great kindness to me; but, with in- 
finite concern, I am obliged to beg your Lordship 
to entreat his Majesty’s permission, that I may 
decline accepting either of these offers. 

Your Lordship will, at the same time, give me 
leave to thank you for the very obliging manner 
in which you expressed your wishes that I might 
again enter into his Majesty’s service, and of the 
perfect regard and esteem with which I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
WiLi1AM DowpbEswWELL. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


" Richmond Lodge, August 1, 1766. 
5 m. past nine, p. m. 


My Lorp, 

Uron the whole, I am glad the treaty of com- 
merce with Russia is thought not improper, as it 
would have disgusted that court much, if it had not 
been accepted on the foot they have, though re- 
luctantly, submitted to. 

I am surprised Mr. Dowdeswell has declined 
both the offices proposed to him. I shall be by 
eleven at the Queen’s house on Sunday, when I 
shall wish to hear your ideas with regard to the 
board of trade. (*) 

Mr. Yorke this day resigned his employment, 
but appeared more placid than on Monday. I 
desired Lord Northington yesterday to desire the 
chancellor to be with me after the drawing-room 
on Sutiday, that he may appoint the new attorney 
and solicitor(’) to kiss hands on Wednesday ; for the 


(') The office of paymaster-general was divided into two 
employments, and given to Lord North and Mr. George Cooke, 
the member for Middlesex ; and the Earl of Hillsborough sue- 
ceeded Lord Dartmouth at the board of trade. In a letter of 
this date to Sir Andrew Mitchell, Lord Barrington writes, « I 
hope the board of trade will be restored to Hillsborough, 
who will certainly execute it better than any other man 
living.” 

(7) Mr. De Grey was, on the 5th, made attorney-general, and 
Mr. Edward Willes, solicitor-general. On the same day, Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, one of the judges of the king’s bench, 
was appointed chief justice of the court of common pleas, in the 
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filling up offices as soon as possible after they are 
vacated shows decision in administration, that gives 
a good impression to the public. 

| Georce R. 
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roomof LordCamden. Mr.Wilmot, in his memoirof his excellent 
parent, states, that in the evening of that day, Sir Eardley thus 
addressed him: — “ Now, my son, I will tell you a secret worth 
your knowing and remembering: the elevation I have met with 
in life, particularly this last instance of it, has not been owing to 
any superior merit or abilities, but to my humility, and to an 
uniform endeavour to pass through life void of offence to God 
and man.’ In the same interesting piece of biography, we find 
the following lively picture of the new ministry, in a letter, 
written on the 2nd of August, by Sir Robert Wilmot, secretary 
to the lord chamberlain, to his brother the new chief 
justice : — 

«The curtain is now drawn up: the actors are coming upon 
the stage. I understand you have a part, which, though not 
your own choice, has been assigued to you in so distinguished, 
so honourable a manner, that you ccrtainly ought, cheerfully, 
graciously, and gratefully, to accept it. "I is a duty which you 
owe to the King, to your fricnds, to your family, to yourself ; 
and the duty required is neither hard nor unprofitable. You 
come in without terms, conditions, stipulations of any kind. It 
is presumed you will do your duty (and nothing morc is re- 
quired); and always, when called upon, give your advice in 
council, according to the rectitude of what shall be proposed, 
-and not with a ministcrial warp, which scandalises the man. 
You will, at all events, be a permanent pillar, though the new 
ministry, as it probably will, topple down; for Lord Bath has 
risen from the dead, and has drawn the thorns out of the feet of 
every competitor, and has stuck them into those of his friends ; 
and when the ball comes to be tossed up again, as every body 
thinks it must, and a new match played, the lame ones must lag 
behind. One set of men are thoroughly united ; another, whom 
artifice has severed and set at variance, may now, and will, if 
they be not infatuated, piece again ; and the number and strength 
of the new comers do not seem sufficient to carry away the ball 
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THE REV. EDWARD WILSON(') TO THE COUNTESS 
OF CHATHAM. 


: Weymouth, August 2, 1766. 
Mapam, 

I cannot omit the earliest opportunity of in- 
forming your Ladyship, that your letter this 
morning was a most agreeable surprise to us all; 
and as compliments of congratulation will now 
universally be the testimonies of sincere joy, 
permit me to congratulate your Ladyship on the 
* present happy change, which will undoubtedly re- 
flect the greatest. honour on our country, give per- 
fect satisfaction to the nation in general, and once 
more enliven the English annals. I beg my most 
respectful compliments to the Earl of Chatham ; 
I most heartily wish him health long to enjoy that 
title, and then I have no doubt of its being equally 
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from both. Lord Northington has secured to himself four 
thousand a year for his life, when he ceases to be president. 
The Duke of Grafton hates business, and will soon be weary of 
the treasury; Charles Townshend thinks himself injured by 
having the chancellorship of the exchequer crammed down his 
throat; the Duke of Portland, by the advice and at the earnest 
request of his friends, for the present holds the staff. In short, 
the city have brought in their verdict of felo-de-se against 
William, Earl of Chatham.” 

() Mr. Wilson was the private tutor of Lord Chatham’s 
children. He was of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge; whither, in 
1773, he accompanied his pupil, the future prime minister of 
England. He was subsequently canon of Windsor, prebendary 
of Gloucester, and, for more than thirty years, rector of Bin- 
field, in Berkshire ; where he died in 1804. 
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honoured with the name of Mr. Pitt greater honour 
cannot be. 

My Lord Pitt is much better, Lady Hester quite 
well, and Mr. William very near it. The last 
gentleman is not only contented in retaining his 
papa’s name, but perfectly happyin it. Three months 
ago he told me, in a very serious conversation, 
‘“he was glad he was not the eldest son, but that 
he could serve his country in the House of Com- 
mons like his papa.” Iam, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and obedient servant, 
IEpwarp WILson. 


SIR EDWARD WILMOT, BART.(') TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Nottingham, August 5, 1766. 

My Lorp, 
GivE me leave, on my return from the frontiers 
of the other world, with a tottering hand but from 


(‘) This eminent physician, the son of Robert Wilmot of 
Chaddesden, in the county of Derby, was born in 1693. He 
married one of the daughters of Dr. Mead, and was made 
physician to Queen Caroline, and to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. After the Queen’s death, he was appointed one of the 
physicians to George the Second and physician-general to 
the forces, and in 1759 was created a baronet. On the accession 
of George the Third he retired from practice ; and at the date of 
this letter, being then in his seventy-third year, he was residing 
at Nottingham; where his house was much resorted to by 
multitudes of the poor of that place, as well as from his native 
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a sincere heart, to.congratulate your Lordship and 
my country on your being again at the helm; 
whither the voice of your country has long called 
you. How God will dispose of me I know- not. 
Be that as it may, I shall leave the world without 
regret, now I find my children secure of their small 


property, liberty, and religion, under your wise ad- 


ministration. 

I pray God grant your Lordship health, long 
life, and prosperity. Iam, with the greatest respect 
and attachment, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most devoted humble servant, 


E. Wiunmot. 


Give me leave to present my most respectful 
compliments and congratulations to the countess. 





county of Derby, to whom he gave advice gratis. At the age 


_of seventy-seven, however, finding the climate rather too cold 


for his years and constitution, he went, as he said, to spend the 
remaindcr of his days with his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Williams, 
at Herringstone, near Dorchester; where he continued to 
correspond with his relation, John Eardley Wilmot, son of 
the Jord-chief-justice, with all the vigour and _ sprightliness 
of youth, till within a few months of his death; which happened 
in 1786, when he had completed his ninety-third year. Dr. 
William Heberden, in his Commentaries on the History and 
Cure of Diseases, says of him, “ that very ingenious and learned 
physician, Sir Edward Wilmot, told me, that when he was a 
youth he was so far gone in a consumption, that the celebrated 
Dr. Ratcliffe, whom he consulted, gave his friends no hopes of 
his recovery,” yet he lived to be above ninety; and this has 
been the case with some others who had many symptons of 
consumption in youth.”— See Life of Sir Eardley Wilmot, p. 56. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO SIR ANDREW MITCHELL. 


4 London, August 8th, 1766. 
(Private and most secret.) 


My pear Sir, 
Mr. Conway’s office letter (’) will have informed 
you of the advice the King’s servants have most 


(1) The following is a copy of Mr. Conway’s letter to Sir 
Andrew Mitchell. The original is among the Mitchell papers 
in the British Museum: — 

“St. James's, August 8, 1766. 
< Sir, 

“T WAve it in command from his Majesty to inform you, that 
his Majesty, being convinced that nothing can tend so effectually 
to secure the continuation of the present general tranquillity as 
the forming such a firm and solid system in the North, as may 
provea counterbalance tothe great and formidablealliance framed 
by the House of Bourbon on the basis of the family compact ; 
and considering a connection of Great Britain with the two great 
crowns of Russia and Prussia as the natural foundation of such 
a system, has been pleased to appoint Mr. Stanley his ambas- 
sador extraordinary to the court of Petersburg; who will be 
instructed to act in communication with you, and in order to 
that, will have his Majesty’s commands to pass through Berlin, 
there to confer fully and freely with you on the most effectual 
means of bringing this great and salutary plan to the desired 
conclusion: and, that he may be enabled to do it more cffec- 
tually, will have credentials to his Prussian Majesty, so as, in 
concurrence with you, to settle the proper measures to be 
pursued in the progress of this affair; in which the intimate 
knowledge you possess of the state of that court where you 
reside, and of the dispositions and views of his Prussian 
Majesty, will be of the most essential service. But as you are 
thoroughly acquainted with the coldness that has lately reigned 
between the courts of London and Berlin, and have been witness 
to the extreme backwardness his Prussian Majesty has shown 
towards any ideas of a more intimate connection with this 
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humbly submitted to his Majesty: these few lines 
(written by the King’s order, and which his Majesty 
sees) will apprize you more effectually than volumes, 
of his Majesty’s royal purpose to establish a firm and 
solid system for the maintenance of the public 
_tranquillity. In this great view, the King has been 
graciously pleased, by my most humble advice, to 
appoint Mr. Stanley, your friend and mine (whose 
abilities for this important work point him out 
with distinction), his ambassador to the court of 
Russia. 

The object of his mission is so clearly and 


court, you will not wonder that his Majesty, previous to the 
sending Mr. Stanley and to beginning any actual negotiation, 
is desirous to know whether this most friendly step taken 
by his Majesty, is viewed with pleasure by the King of 
Prussia. 

“ After giving, therefore, in the most confidential manner, the 
plan proposed by his Majesty to the King of Prussia, and thereby 
giving his Prussian Majesty the strongest proof of his Majesty’s 
inclination to act on terms of the most cordial union, you will, as 
soon as may be, for his Majesty’s information, report to me in what 
manner these overtures have been received, and will accompany 
the same with such intelligence or observations as appear to 
you material for throwing the fullest lights on this interesting 
and important business, and as may be a direction for the 
further prosecuting it with effect. 

“ ‘To you, Sir, who are so entirely master of all that relates to 
this subject, it will be little necessary to add any more. Youare, 
in general at least, informed of the obstructions which the 
treaty of alliance with Russia, so long since proposed, has met 
with; and if, by means of the mode of negotiation in this new 
form, that object can be attained, you, Sir, who will be a chief 
instrument in promoting it, will deserve, and undoubtedly obtain, 
the highest approbation and applause.” 
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with such precision (as to the outline) marked in 
the minute of the cabinet(') transmitted to you by 
Mr. Conway), that I do not trouble you with the 
repetition of it. I will only observe, my dear Sir, 
to a discernment like yours, that the intended 
journey of the King’s ambassador to Russia, by way 
of Berlin, with a credential to the King of Prussia, 
in order to open (in concert and conjunction with 
you) the whole plan to his Prussian Majesty, before 
any opening of it be made to the court of Peters- 
burg, is a step of such decision and confidence, 
on the part of his Majesty, as cannot fail to make 
deep impressions on the mind of that clear-sighted 
monarch, the King of Prussia, if he be in the least 
inclined towards this great work. The King, on 
his part, assuredly wishes it; but his Majesty 
wishes it, like a great King of Great Britain, 
salud majestate. If his Prussian Majesty meets, 
on his part, the King’s favourable dispositions, I see 
before us a happy prospect of durable tranquillity ; 
and this momentous affair, like most great things, 
would immediately proceed with little formality, 

(:) The following is a copy of the said minute: — “ Re- 
solved, that his Majesty be advised to take the proper 
measures for forming a triple defensive alliance, for the 
maintaining of the public tranquillity, in which the crown of 
Great Britain, the Empress of Russia, and the King of Prussia 
to be the original contracting parties; with provision for inviting 
to accede thereto the crowns of Denmark and Sweden, and the 
States General, together with such of the German or other 
powers as the original contracting parties shall agree upon, and 


as are not engaged in the family compact of the House of 
Bourbon.” 
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and abundance of substance and real mutual con- 
fidence. 

More words upon this important matter are 
totally useless. I will only add, that you are to 
make such use of this letter with his Prussian 
Majesty, as you shall judge most conducive to the 
great object of it. Your own perfect knowledge 
of that court, your zeal, ability, and address are the 
best instructions. My heart is in this arduous 
business, so highly for the King’s dignity and 
repose, and yours, I know, will go with ardour 
along with it. The conjunction of the King’s am- 
bassador, as he passes, I am persuaded, will cause 
no uneasy sensation in a mind composed like 
yours. 

I am ever, with unalterable esteem and warm 
affection, my dear Sir, 

Your most faithful friend, 
and obedient humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 


THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Knightsbridge, August 8, 1766. 

My pear Lorp, | 
Tue unhappiness which I am well informed the 
honour his Majesty intends me will create to my 
friend Lord Ligonier, who I find intends paying his 
respects to your Lordship this morning, to express 
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his feelings upon this occasion, will excuse, I hope, 
my troubling your Lordship with again expressing 
my most real and earnest wish, that I might be left 
in my present situation : for many reasons, my dear 
Lord, it would make me more happy to remain as 
I am, at least for the present. The honour I have 
for your Lordship, the friendship which I hope 
ever to maintain, and the fixed and determined 
part I have taken to support the administration 
formed under your Lordship’s direction, embolden 
me earnestly to request your Lordship (contrary, 
I know, to your own ideas), to let the intention 
of my being appointed commander-in-chief drop, 
at least for the present, and that your Lordship 
would be so kind as to speak to his Majesty for 
that purpose. 

Excuse, my dear Lord, the liberty I have taken ; 
and believe me to be, with the truest respect and 
honour, my dear Lord, 

Your most affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, 
GRANBY. (') 


(1) Lord Granby, at this time master-general of the ord- 
nance, was, on the 13th, made commander-in-chief of all his 
Majesty’s land-forces in Great Britain. The non-appointment 
of Lord Ligonier, now in his eightieth year, gave great offence 
to Lord Chesterfield. ‘It wascruel,’’ exclaims the earl, “to put 
such a boy as Lord Granby over the head of old Ligonier; and 
if I had been the former, I would have refused that command, 
during the life of that honest and old general.” In the following 
month, the gallant octogenarian was created an English earl, 
and presented with a pension of 1,500/. a year for the remainder 
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THE REV. EDWARD WILSON TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Weymouth, August 16, 1766. 
Mapaw, 


ALL my pupils merit the highest commendations, 
and are undoubtedly altogether the most delightful 
set that any man could ever boast of. My Lord 
and I went on Tuesday to Abbotsbury to see a very 
large swannery and decoy of Lord Iichester’s("), 
where a Mr. Trenchard, who was formerly a captain 
of a merchantman, without knowing who we were, 
very kindly joined us, showed us every thing that 
was curious in the neighbourhood, and would have 
treated us with every thing he had in his house. 
At our coming away we gave him an invitation to 
Weymouth, and yesterday he brought a present 
ofa dish of fish, and invited the whole family to see 
Abbotsbury, and to dine with him. The reason of 
my mentioning this affair 1s to acquaint your Lady- 
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of his life. At the time of his decease, which took place in 
1770, he was field-marshal of the royal forces, a privy coun- 
cillor, and a colonel of the first regiment of the foot-guards. A 
monument in Westminster Abbey records the various actions in 
which he bore a distinguished part. 

(1) “A little west of the town is a noble swannery, much 
visited by strangers. In the open or broad part of the fleet 
are kept six or seven hundred swans, formerly fifteen hundred, 
or as some say, seven or eight thousand, including hoppers, or 
a small species of swan, which feed and range and return home 
again. The royalty belonged originally to the abbot; since, to 
the family of the Strangeways; and now, to the Earl of Ilches- 
ter.” — Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. ii. p. 280. 
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ship with the following anecdote of Mr. William. 
The captain had entertained him so much with a 
lecture on navigation and the anatomy of a ship, 
that Mr. William, entirely of his own accord, 
pressed him to stay all night, told him we had beds 
enough, and to prevent Mrs. Trenchard’s being 
under any uneasy apprehension, he undertook to 
send a servant directly and inform her of it. All 
this he delivered with so good a grace and in such 
elegant language, without the least hesitation, that 
the captain was struck dumb with astonishment, 
and even Mr. Johnson and I, who have seen so much 
of him, were very nearly in the same situation. (') 
I would have given any thing in the world that 
your Ladyship had been a witness to it; for in 
the repetition it is impossible to do him justice. 
I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and most obedient servant, 
Epwarp WILson, 


(1) “ Though a boy in years and appearance,” says Dr. Tom- 
line, “Mr. Pitt's manners were formed, and his behaviour 
manly. He mixed in conversation with unaffected vivacity, and 
delivered his sentiments with perfect ease, equally free from 
shyness and flippancy, and always with strict attention to pro- 
priety and decorum. Lord Chatham, who could not but be 
aware of the powers of his son’s mind and understanding, had 
encouraged him to talk without reserve upon every subject, 
which frequently afforded opportunity for conveying useful 
information and just notions of persons and things. When his 
Lordship’s health would permit, he never suffered a day to pass 
without giving instruction of some sort to his children, and 
seldom without reading a chapter of the Bible with them.” 


— Memoirs, vol. i. p. 4 
mo 
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THE RIGHT HON. HANS STANLEY TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


i Paultons, August 19, 1766. 
My pear Lorp, 


SincE I had the honour of seeing you, I have 
employed myself in perusing, comparing, and 
making proper extracts of the several dispatches 
from Petersburg, as well as in considering the 
very slight communications which have as yet been 
received from Berlin. 

The result of my reading and meditation has 
been, that the court of Russia(’), situated at a great 


(1) The following sketch of the situation of affairs at this 
time at the court of St. Petersburg, is from a private letter 
written by Sir George Macartney to Sir Andrew Mitchell, on 
the 22nd of July: — 

‘‘T now resume my pen, to give you an outline of the state of 
affairs at this court. M. Panin is the chief, if not the sole, mini- 
ster here; nodeliberation is held, no resolution taken, without him: 
every thing here, both foreign and domestic, passes through his 
hands. He is certainly an uncorrupted man; and though not 
without many faults, such as pride, inflexibility, and procras- 
tination, he is, in my opinion, by far the properest person in 
this country for the great employment with which he is 
honoured. 

‘‘ Prince Gallitzkin, the vice-chancellor, is extremely polite 
and well-bred; but has neither inherited great talents from 
nature, nor taken much pains to cultivate those few which she 
gave him. He was several years envoy in England; but I do 
not look upon him as hearty in his good wishes towards it. 
Happily for us, he has but little credit, and is a minister rather 
of parade than of confidence; for M. Panin, being governor of 
the Great Duke, is lodged in the palace, and being often obliged 
to attend upon his person, which service puts it out of his 
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distance from the southern powers, possessed of no 
colonies, and having little trade or navigation, con- 
sider themselves as more secure from dangers of 
every kind, than any other state in Europe; that 
they have long held a very haughty and inflexible 
language to Great Britain, and have declined every 
reasonable advance on our side, insisting absolutely 
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power to give entertainments, or to perform the honours of a 
first minister, so that task naturally falls to the vice-chancellor. 

‘“ The Empress herself is a most extraordinary woman, and 
an example of application and instruction, and is infinitely 
superior to any of her subjects. Count Orloff is her chief 
favourite, and seems lately to have taken a resolution worthy of 
a much wiser man; which is, to meddle very little in public 
affairs, not at all in foreign, but quietly to enjoy his good 
fortune and present happiness. 

“ You are already acquainted with the political system of this 
court; which is to form a strong and solid combination amongst 
the powers of the North, sufficient to counterbalance the 
dangerous union of the courts of Madrid and Bourbon; for this 
purpose, the empress of Russia concluded a treaty of alliance 
with his Prussian Majesty, in March 1765. She has very 
effectually cooperated with us in overturning the French in- 
fluence in Sweden, and has proposed to the court of Denmark, 
that they should change their system, and instead of depending on 
France, as they have done for several years past, attach themselves 
to our interest, united with other great powers of the North. M. 
Panin expresses the strongest desire of entering into the strictest 
engagements and most intimate friendship with us; convinced 
that his plan can neither be solid nor perfect, if Great Britain 
be not a partner to it. The project of a defensive alliance 
between the two courts was long since transmitted to London, 
and, except in one article, seemed to be very agreeable to the 
king and his ministers. Russia insists that the casus foderis 
shall extend to a Turkish war, which is a point our court 
declares inadmissible, and the affair rests so at present; but you 
may depend on the better judgment of the Russian minister's 
sentiments on this affair.”— Mitchell MSS. 
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upon their own terms, which must continue in- 
admissible. I shall add, that as that empire is 
now entirely at the head of affairs in the North, 
she seems very little to want our assistance (even 
were we able to afford it her) in any matters which 
may arise in that quarter. I therefore confess I 
can discern very few means and springs of action, 
by which we can operate there with effect : I must 
likewise do my predecessors the Justice to say, that 
with regard to this alliance, his Majesty has been 
very well served, and nothing has been left untried 
by them.(') If I had gone immediately to Peters- 
burg, my mission would have been as fruitless as 
theirs. 

My review of the correspondence likewise con- 
vinces me clearly, that (exclusive of the French 
party) the old political system of a close connection 
with the House of Austria, as being advantageous 
to them in disputes with the Turks (to which 
object they seem much to attend) is not eradicated, 
and will in time acquire greater force, if the present 


(‘) In a letter, written to Mr. William Burke on the 24th of 
August, Sir George Macartney says,— ‘I must beg that proper 
instructions may be given to Mr. Stanley, to inform himself in 
the most particular manner of my conduct here as a minister, 
and especially whether what I say of M. Panin’s yielding to the 
treaty merely from personal friendship to me be true or not. 
Stanley is a man of honour, and will nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice; and his report, I will venture to say, 
will be, that no man ever served his king and country with 
greater zeal, nor with a more unblemished reputation, than I 
have done.” 
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opportunity should be lost. The King of Prussia, 
by his conduct in the affairs of Poland, Courland, 
Holstein, &c. seems to have given stability to the 
alliance formed between him and the late Emperor, 
although some differences and coolnesses have, from 
time to time, arisen. He appears hitherto to have 
desired, even with jealousy, to reserve that con- 
nection exclusively to himself, and to have remained 
almost continually indisposed towards Great Britain. 
In September last, his minister Count Solmes told 
Sir George Macartney, with whom he has been at 
constant variance, that, ‘if Russia had any intention 
of concluding a treaty with us, and admitting an 
exception for Turkey, he had orders from his 
master to oppose it in the strongest manner.” 

I agree with you therefore totally, my Lord, in 
concluding, that the only practicable road towards 
a happy issue in this negotiation must be opened 
and smoothed by the court of Berlin; and as a 
triple alliance is in his Majesty’s intentions, I am 
of opinion, that every essential article of the pro- 
posed treaty having been previously well considered 
here, must, in the next place, be digested and 
concerted with his Prussian Majesty, and must 
also have his support, by proper instructions to his 
minister at Petersburg. 

If the answer from Sir Andrew Mitchell be such 
as we have reason to hope, I humbly submit, that 
no time should be lost in preparing the outlines of 
that treaty ; which will, I think, be most likely to 


succeed, if it be formed upon the plan of those 
=~ A 
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engagements which now actually subsist between 
Russia and Prussia, with such aJjterations and ex-.- 
ceptions as our situation requires. | 

It cannot however be expected, that the latter 
will use her offices in our behalf, if she is thereby 
to depart from advantages already conceded, nor 
that she will contribute to our admission upon 
terms of too great inequality: therefore the re- 
ciprocal subsidy of 600,000 rubles per annum, con- 
tained in the thirteenth article, and left by both 
the contracting powers as an option to the party 
attacked in lieu of the forces stipulated, is an 
eventual condition which will claim your attention, 
since I.am persuaded that an alternative of this 
kind will be positively insisted upon by both courts. 
I mention this, because I recollect that in the con- 
versation with which your Lordship honoured me, 
quotas of troops only came in question. 

These ideas, though very crudely thrown out, 
will I dare say appear to your Lordship the result 
of the intelligence contained in the papers sent me 
by the secretary of state, when you have the leisiire 
to examine the purport of them. Ihave the honour 
to be, with the highest sentiments of esteem and 
respect, my dear Lord, 

Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
H. STANLEY. 
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GENERAL BURGOYNE TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Dresden, August 21, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Tue letter I had the honour to receive from 
your Lordship at the time I left England, together 
with one inclosed for Prince Ferdinand ('), required 
a warmer return of acknowledgement than I could 
find terms to make; and that debt has been in- 
creased by the reception so distinguishing a mark 
of your Lordship’s countenance procured me at the 
court of Brunswick : but however flattering or ad- 
vantageous have been the effects, my Lord, of 
your friendship, it is in the possession of it that I 
exult ; and not to wrong my feelings, I must still 
trust to the conceptions of a great and benevolent 
mind, and not to my own feeble expression, to re- 
present that respect, that gratitude, and that zeal, 
with which I solicited, with which I embrace, and 
with which I study to cultivate those sentiments 
your Lordship professes towards me. 

I entreat you, my Lord, to accept my congra- 
tulations upon your peerage and upon your en- 
gaging in the administration, as those of a man 
who takes the truest interest in every thing that 
concerns your glory and satisfaction, and who 
looks up to your lights and counsels for the salva- 
tion of his country. I move not a step upon the 
continent without seeing the impression your 


(!) See Vol. II. p. 432, note. 
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Lordship’s name makes. (') It is a touchstone that 
no German hypocrisy can resist; and the con- 


_() In a letter, written at the Hague on the 29th of August, 
Sir Joseph Yorke thus addresses Sir Andrew Mitchell: — “I 
hope, whatever other effects it may produce, the late political 
turn in England will make your old residence, newly revived, 
more agreeable than when you undertook it; at least we are 
told that the late Great Commoner is uniform in his Prussian 
system. I know very little of home, except that party runs 
very high as usual, and that the present plan is still too narrow 
for our present political faculty. However, if Mr. Pitt hasa 
mind, and keeps his temper, I think he may keep his power, 
and nobody is so able to do us good; because nobody has so 
much courage to carry any thing through. The great struggle 
which will determine future power in the issue, will be probably 
at the next general election; and all that is doing just now 
seems calculated for that period, all sides striving to destroy the 
other’s popularity before the dissolution of this parliament. 
Luckily France and Spain are unable to commence a war, and 
their fear of Mr. Pitt’s entry into the ministry is quite ridi- 
culous. I really believe his very name will settle the Manilla 
affair ; and France presses it strongly.” To the speculations of 
his correspondent, Sir Andrew thus replies: — “I cannot yet 
guess what effect the late changes in our administration will 
have upon the King of Prussia, not having had an opportunity 
of seeing him since that happened. Considering the instability 
of our men and measures at home, I shall not be surprised if 
his Prussian majesty should be shy of entering into strict con- 
nections with us; at least till he sees some probability of a 
fixed and settled administration, which I am afraid the uni- 
versal clamour against the late Great Commoner will make him 
think is not near at hand. Though I have a very high opinion 
of Mr. Pitt’s courage and abilities, I cannot figure to myself any 
solid reason that could induce him to accept of the peerage at 
this time, which, joined to the malice of his enemies, has af- 
forded an opportunity of diminishing his popularity at home, 
and thereby of weakening his credit and influence abroad. If 
Spain will agree to pay the Manilla ransom, it may, in some 
degree, serve to revive his popularity; but I fear it will not 
regain that implicit confidence they formerly had in him. Be- 
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versation of every court, upon the present arrange- 
ment in England, betrays their disposition towards 
us. 

Together with those who partake in the satis- 
faction of the friends of Great Britain and of your 
Lordship, there are not wanting those who are 
industrious to propagate the malevolence of our 
party writers : for the prejudices and the follies of 
our country are dispersed through the world, with 
every wind that blows ; and what is made use of at 
home, to embroil and disunite every class of the 
people, is retailed at second-hand abroad, and 
serves, as far as our enemies can make it do so, 
to depreciate and disfigure his Majesty’s measures. 
But these are only the vapours of an hour, and 
they will fly like those which have often attended, 
but never obscured, the lustre of your Lordship’s 
conduct. 

Able and vigilant as is his Majesty’s minister 
at Berlin, it would be very impertinent in me to 
mention my observations upon the present policy 
or occupations of that court. The circumstances 
which have particularly engaged my reflections as 
a soldier, I shall communicate to your Lordship, 


sides, I am really concerned to see so many of the principal 
leaders of the Whig party retiring from business, which obliges 
our late Commoner to build upon a very narrow and uncertain 
bottom ; but this may, and I hope will, be remedied before the 
election of a new parliament. Had he delayed taking the title 
till that event, I think every thing might have gone on smoothly.” 
— Mitchell MSS. 
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if I have the honour to be admitted to your con- 
versation at my return. 

Since my arrival at Dresden, I have been con- 
firmed in what I had before reason to believe re- 
lative to a meeting proposed between the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia, during the journey of his 
Imperial Majesty in Saxony. The one was de- 
sirous of a personal interview to gratify his cu- 
riosity ; the other to penetrate into the real 
character of a young monarch who, if what is 
reported of his talents, his application, and his am- 
bition, be true, will soon become a principal object 
of the attention of Europe. The Empress pre- 
vented the meeting.(') Distant and transient as 


(‘) The following account of what really took place, with 
regard to the intended meeting of the two monarchs, is taken 
from Sir Andrew Mitchell’s letters to Mr. Conway : — 

‘‘ Berlin, June 14.—I have learnt from good authority, that 
the King of Prussia, upon hearing that the Emperor intended to 
come into Saxony, under pretence of visiting some of the fields 
of battle during the late war, particularly that of Torgau, has 
proposed to have an interview with the Emperor. Whether 
this proposal may be agreeable to his Imperial Majesty I very 
much doubt, as I believe nothing of this sort was expected when 
he left Vienna; and the insinuation has been made to the Em- 
peror’s minister here, as I am informed, only three days ago, 
who has given notice to his court, but, in the present strict 
connection that court stands in with that of Versailles, a step of 
this kind cannot fail to give jealousy and suspicion to France ; 
and perhaps this may be the chief reason why an interview has 
been proposed by the King of Prussia at this time, and it may 
likewise serve to impose upon the court of Russia (with whom 
there has been some coldness), as if his Prussian Majesty was. 
making advance to the court of Vienna; in which, if he suc- 
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must be the view I can expect to take of this 
prince, I cannot resist the desire I have to 
see him. I have the honour to be, with the 
most profound respect, attachment, and sense of 
obligation, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
J. BURGOYNE. 
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ceeded, his alliance with the Empress of Russia would be of 
less importance.” 

« July 8. — As the intended interview between the young 
Emperor and the King of Prussia did not take place, his Prus- 
sian Majesty sent Count Kameke, on the 26th of June, from 
Potsdam to Torgau, with compliments to the Emperor, who, 
I hear, behaved with great affability in all the places he passed 
through, and affected much simplicity of dress and manners, 
avoiding all sorts of pomp and ceremony as much as possible, 
One circumstance I cannot help mentioning, which is, that his 
Imperial Majesty, in order to view the fields of battle and 
remarkable encampments during the last war in Saxony and 
Lusatia, with as little inconvenience and parade as possible, had 
a number of dragoon horses led by the escort that attended 
him; upon which he and his retinue were mounted, as occasion 
required. What would the Emperor Leopold, or even Charle: 
the Sixth, say, if they could be informed of the novelty. 
hitherto unprecedented in their faraily ?” 

“ July 12. — In the conversation I had with the King o 
Prussia at Sans Souci, he threw out, as if it had been acci- 
dentally, that he had once thought of meeting the Emperor ir 
the neighbourhood, but the diffidence of princes to one another 
prevented such interviews ; and he mentioned the visit paid by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth to Francis the First. As I saw 
his Prussian Majesty had no mind to tell what had passed or 
the late occasion, I thought it best to appear quite ignorant anc 
uninformed ; but I could easily perceive he was hurt with the 
disappointment, though he endeavoured to conceal it from me.’ 
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SIR ANDREW MITCHELL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 


( Secret.) Berlin, August 21, 1766. 
My Lorp, 

I wap the honour of your Lordship’s secret letter 
of the 8th, by Lambe the messenger, acquainting 
me with his Majesty’s royal purpose to establish a 
firm and solid system, for the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity. In my letter to Mr. Secretary 
Conway of this date, I have explained at length 
the reasons that induce me neither to write to, nor 
to follow his Prussian Majesty into Silesia. (') It 


(*) In the letter here referred to, Sir Andrew, after stating 
the embarrassment into which he had been thrown by the ab- 
sence of the King of Prussia, proceeds to relate what had passed 
in his mind on this oceasion. ‘After reading,” he says, “your 
dispatch with the greatest attention, the first thought that 
occurred to me was to write directly to the King of Prussia, 
but, upon trial, I found it so extremely difficult, that I despaired 
of being able to execute it to my own satisfaction; for I be- 
lieve it next to impossible to make such insinuations by letter, 
as may be naturally and easily thrown out in conversation. 
The next thought that started was immediately to follow the 
King of Prussia into Silesia, and there to communicate by word 
of mouth to him the contents of your letter; but to this two 
objections arose in my mind, which I take leave humbly to 
submit to your judgment. The first is, the little time that 
would thereby be saved, as there is hardly any possibility of 
being able to meet with his Prussian Majesty (who travels with 
the greatest velocity) in less than fifteen days, being informed 
that he intends to visit the county of Glatz, Neisse, and other 
strong places in Silesia, before the reviews and encampments 
of the troops in that province begin. The second objection 
which, I confess, weighs more with me than the first, is, that 


from the knowledge I have of that monarch’s temper, I would 
% 
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is needless, therefore, to repeat them, though I 
flatter myself they will be approved of by your 
Lordship. 

The nomination of Mr. Stanley as his Majesty’s 
ambassador to the court of Russia, and his journey 
by the way of Berlin, in order to open the whole 
plan to that monarch, before any overture has been 
made to the court of Petersburg, is a mark of such 
confidence on the part of his Majesty, as I hope 
will make suitable impressions on the mind of his 
Prussian Majesty; and I am firmly of opinion, that if 
that monarch will but reflect coolly and deliberately 
on his own situation, unallied, surrounded with 
jealous enemies, dreaded, but not beloved in the 
empire, he will plainly see, that nothing can tend 
so much to his security, nor towards the establishing 
and perpetuating of that weight and influence he 
has acquired in Europe, as a hearty and sincere 
concurrence in this noble plan, proposed by his 
Majesty for a triple alliance, which will secure 


not choose to open a matter of such moment in an abrupt 
manner ; nor when his mind is employed in military occupations, 
which so totally possess him during their continuance, as to 
draw off all his attention to every thing else. Besides, a journey 
undertaken by me into Silesia so suddenly, and in the present 
situation of affairs, could not fail to alarm the foreign ministers 
at this court, and perhaps to discover what I conclude, from 
your despatch, is still a secret. For these considerations, I 
have resolved to wait with patience the return of his Prussian 
Majesty to Potsdam, when I shall ask an audience, in which I 
shall endeavour to obey, with the greatest punctuality, the 
instructions contained in your letter, or any commands I may 
receive from his Majesty before that time.” 


m 
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peace upon a solid basis to the present age, and 
afford a prospect of tranquillity to the next. 

How far the impressions the King of Prussia has 
received of the fickleness and unsteadiness of our 
government, may influence him to be shy with 
regard to entering into any engagements with 
Great Britain, I cannot venture to conjecture, as 
he has never opened himself to me upon that 
head ; but if, from these motives, any such aversion 
should appear, I shall do the best in my power 
to endeavour to remove them; and where I fail, I 
hope Mr. Stanley’s superior abilities will succeed. 
I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect 
and the most sincere affection, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
and most humble servant, 
ANDREW MITCHELL. 


SIR ANDREW MITCHELL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


(Private: for your 
Lordship only.) Berlin, August 21, 1766. 
My Lorp, 

Urown my arrival here, I took the earliest op- 
portunity of making your Lordship’s compliments 
to the King of Prussia, which were extremely well 
received ; and he desired me to take the first proper 
occasion of assuring you of his esteem and friend- 
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ship, as well as of the sense he had of your constant 
‘attachment ‘and regard for him ; and he concluded 
with saying, that he hoped your Lordship would 
again be prevailed upon to take a share in govern- 
ment. I told him freely, that I thought that 
period near at hand. The event has justified my 
prediction, and I hope his Prussian Majesty will 
be more tractable and pliant whilst you are at the 
head of the administration. The high opinion he 
has of your Lordship’s honour and probity cannot 
fail to create a confidence, which may be greatly 
useful to the public. 

The duty of my station, as well as the affection 
I bear to you as a friend, oblige me to disclose to 
you some of the weaknesses of my Hero. Great 
men have their failings; if they had none, they 
would be too much for humanity. His is that of 
vanity, and a desire, on every occasion, to have the 
lead, or at least to seem to have it. The first 
might be dangerous ; the second, I mean the ap- 
pearance of leading, may be yielded with ad- 
vantage, 1n order to draw him into such measures 
as are really for his interest, but without shocking 
his vanity. 

To apply what I have said to the present éase. 
Though I most heartily approve of the nomination 
of my friend Mr. Stanley, I could have wished 
that it had been kept 7m petto, till the King of 
Prussia had been consulted. I cannot doubt of his 
having approved of it, and that this mark of atten- 
tion might have induced him to concur more readily 
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in the great plan proposed. Besides, as that 
prince is naturally of a suspicious temper, he may 
imagine (notwithstanding all the assurances that 
can be given to the contrary), that Great Britain 
and Russia have already concerted this alliance 
between them without his participation, and that 
they mean to force him into it. If he should un- 
happily see it in this light, he will either not enter 
into it, or if he does, he will never abide by it. 

Another circumstance which may serve to in- 
dispose him I shall mention to your Lordship, 
and to you only ; which is, that the nomination of 
an ambassador to the court of Russia, who is only 
to call upon him en passant, may make him jealous 
of the preference given to that court ; for though 
upon some occasions he laughs at all formalities, 
no man is more tenacious of them in whatever he 
thinks touches his rank, dignity, and consider- 
ation. 

I like extremely your maxim of salvd mayestate ; 
though it has not been constantly practised, I am 
persuaded your Lordship will never swerve from it, 
and therefore I most sincerely wish that you may 
long remain at the head of affairs, to restore 
strerigth and dignity to the crown, confidence to 
the people, and respect and honour from foreign 
nations towards your native country. I ever am 
most affectionately, my dear Lord, 

Yours, &c. &c. 
ANDREW MITCHELL. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Friday, 15 m. past 3, p.m. 
[August 22, 1766.] 


Lorp CuaTHaM, 

I rainx Lord Hertford (‘) will accept of the 
office of master of the horse without complaining, 
as he sees a prospect of the white staff. I desire, 
therefore, that you will acquaint Lord Bristol with 
my intention of appointing him lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, but expecting his constant residence 
whilst he holds that office.(*) If he should wish to 
see me previous to his kissing hands, I empower 
you to name next Wednesday as a proper day for 
his coming. 

I desire you will sound Sir Jeffrey Amherst, as 


to the command of the Irish army. 
Grorce R. 


(1) Francis Seymour Conway, first earl of Hertford. In 
1751, his lordship was appointed a lord of the bedchamber ; 
in 1757, installed knight of the garter; in 1763, sent ambas~- 
sador extraordinary to the court of France; in 1765, appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland; in August 1766, master of the 
horse, and in December of the same year lord-chamberlain. 
He was created earl of Yarmouth and marquis of Hertford in 
1793, and died in the following year. 

(2) It had hitherto been the custom for the lord-lieutenant 
to go over to Ireland only once in two years. While there, he 
convened parliament, which lasted a few months; lived ina 
state of splendid magnificence ; provided for his dependants ; 
received freedoms, gold boxes, and complimentary addresses ; 
and then hurried back to England with the utmost precipita- 
tion, leaving the government vested in a commission, usually 
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THE EARL OF HERTFORD TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


London, August 22, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Upon my return home I find my son and family 
so much dissatisfied with what I have consented to, 
that I must beg it as the most particular instance 
of your Lordship’s favour, that nothing may be said 
about the lieutenancy of Ireland, till I can have an 
opportunity of seeing the King on Sunday. I do 
not mean to raise a doubt against any inclinations 
of his Majesty’s. I submit to every one of them, 
as far as any other interest is concerned. I am am- 
bitious only of preserving the peace of my own 
family, and of acting in a manner not to be disap- 
proved by the world. It is for that reason alone 


composed of the Lord Primate, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. These gentlemen, called 
Lords Justices, were better known in Ireland by the name of 
undertakers. The power, the patronage, and consequently the 
influence, derived from their situation, gave them an unlimited 
control over the interior government; and they considered 
themselves so important and so necessary to the crown in trans- 
actions which they called the king’s business, that they were 
generally able to dictate their own terms to the administration 
of England. But one of the first measures settled in the 
cabinet by the new ministry was, that Ireland should no longer 
be left to the discretion of the undertakers, but that the lord- 
lieutenant should constantly reside in that country, and hold 
the reins of government in his own hands. “ A wise system for 
Ireland,” says Mr. Hardy, “ had it been carried into execution 
as it should have been.” See Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont, 
p-125., and Sir George Macartney’s Account of Ireland. 
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. that I beg I may not be said to accept of the place 
of master of the horse, till my friends can give me 
their opinion that I can do it with honour in the 
present moment. I have the honour to be, with 
great respect, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and humble servant, 
HERTFORD. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, August 22, 1766, 
35 m. past 8, p. m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


As Lord Hertford has pressed that the declar- 
ation of the arrangement concerning Ireland may 
be suspended until he has seen me on Sunday, I 
entirely approve of your deferring the taking any 
step in that affair till I write to you that day sub- 
sequent to his audience ; though I do not foresee 
of what advantage another conversation will be 
to him. 

I desire you will convey my approbation to the 
Duke of Rutland, for his very meritorious conduct ; 
as also to Lord Granby, for his zeal and speedy 
success in the delicate transaction he has been en- 
trusted with. 

Georce R. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


* 


Wakefield Lodge, Friday night, ten o clock. 
[ August 22, 1766. ] 


My pear Lorn, 

I HAVE this moment received the inclosed from 
Lord Gower in answer to mine, and I think I can-— 
not make so good a use of it as to transmit it im- 
mediately to you. It 1s my opinion, though this 
affair has not met with the issue that was expected, 
yet that it will prove to the world the rectitude of 
your intentions, so conformable to what has been’ 
professed. 

It will rejoice me much to find that your Lord- 
ship has clinched it for Sir Charles Saunders ; who, 
with the other proposed, will produce a most an- 
swerable board. 

I have the honour to be, my dear Lord, 

Your very affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 





THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, August 23,'1'766, 
25 m. past 4, p.m. 
Lorp CuHaTuam, 


I am sorry I have proved so true a prophet, in 
the course of the various arrangements that have 


¥ 
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been proposed; but am clear the sounding Lord 
Gower (') was right, and must convince the de- 
luded people that the declaration, that no ex- 
ceptions were made to men, except as far as their 
own characters pointed it out, was the real truth. 
I agree with you in thinking it highly necessary 
the admiralty should not longer remain vacant ; 
therefore you may send for Sir Charles Saunders, 
and offer him the presidency at that board. 
GeorceE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF BRISTOL, 


: [From a draught in the hand writing of Lady Chatham. ] 


North End, August 26, 1766. 


Lorp Cuatuam, who is confined to his bed by 
the gout, and disabled in his hand from writing, 
desires to present his respects to Lord Bristol; and 
is under a necessity of taking this method to 
acquaint his Lordship, by the King’s commands, 
that the Duke of Rutland having, in the hand- 
somest manner, offered his employment(’) for the 


(') Granville Leveson, second earl Gower. By this and 
the preceding letter, it would appear, that an offer had been 
made-to his lordship of the presidency of the board of admiralty, 
which he had declined. In December 1767, his lordship was 
appointed president of the council; in 1784, lord privy seal; and 
in 1786 advanced to the title of marquis of Stafford. He died 
in 1803. ~ 

(7?) The-mastership of the horse. 
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accommodation of the King’s affairs, Lord Hertford 
has in consequence consented to resign Ireland, desir-" 
ing at the same time some weeks more or less before 
his resignation. If the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
be agreeable to Lord Bristol, his Majesty will see 
with particular pleasure that important post filled 
by his lordship, and expects every advantage to 
his government from the great abilities of Lord 
Bristol, and from his lordship’s more frequent re- 
sidence in Ireland. ‘The King desires to see Lord 
Bristol, as soon as is convenient to his lordship. 
Lord Chatham is extremely mortified that his 
present condition puts it out of his power to wait 
on Lord Bristol on his arrival in town, but will be 
proud and happy to be at his lordship’s orders at 
North End, to offer any lights in his power, 
previous to Lord Bristol’s attending his Majesty. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ickworth Lodge, August 27, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


I wave just received the honour of your Lord- 
ship’s most obliging letter by the messenger Evans, 
and am truly concerned to hear the gout has 
confined your Lordship to your bed. I should 
think myself wanting in gratitude to your Lord- 
ship, if I did not take the earliest opportunity of 
going to North End, to express my acknowledg- 
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uments for your recommendation of me to his Ma- 
- jesty for the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland ; which I 
think it my duty to accept of, since you, my Lord, 
have judged me equal to so important a trust, and 
that the King condescends to name me to it in so 
gracious a manner. 

I hope to wait upon your Lordship on Friday 
morning about eleven, and then to renew the pro- 
fessions of that constant attachment, truth, and 
respect, with which I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 
most obliged, obedient, and 
most faithful servant, 
BrisTou. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, August 27, 1766. 
Wednesday, half-past 3, p. m. 


My pear Lorp, 

Tue King, on my coming into the closet, gave 
me directions that Sir Charles Saunders should kiss 
his hand, as first lord of the admiralty. He then 
proceeded to talk of other matters, without bringing 
up at all any conversation on the subject of Mr. 
Mackenzie. After having paused some time, I 
acquainted his Majesty, that that gentleman had 
called on me yesterday while I was out airing ; 
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that I could not suppose that any difficulty was 
made by him to accept the post, on the footing his 
Majesty had been so gracious to tell me and the rest 
of his servants that he meant he should hold it. 
To which his Majesty directly replied, ‘‘ Not in 
the least. I have thoroughly explained to him, 
that he holds the office detached of every mini- 
sterial power whatever ;” and that he could not con- 
ceive from whence could arise any reports of doubt 
on the subject, and that it could come from no 
good wisher to his affairs. Thus, my Lord, having 
heard the King repeat again the conditions on 
which he held it, and his assuring me that Mr. 
Mackenzie was well informed of it also, I concluded 
that there never had been a doubt, or, if there was, 
that it had immediately been stopped in the closet. 
He kissed hands, and in his behaviour was very 
civil to me. (') 

('}) When Mr. Stuart Mackenzic first received the privy seal 
of Scotland, in 1763, he was assured by the King that his 
appointment was for life: the Duke of Bedford, however, in 
1765, apprehensive of being considered under the influence of 
Lord Bute, deprived him of the situation. Lord Chatham, re- 
garding this removal asa flagrant violation of the royal promise, 
unmindful of the odium which might attach to the measure, 
made this reparation of the King’s private honour one of the 
first acts of his new ministry. For this measure of justice he 
was assailed with all the virulence of party malice; and though 
he had recently declared in parliament, that he would not submit 
to be minister where he felt an over-ruling influence, and that 
his objection to Lord Bute was personal and not national, he was 
decried as the dupe of that noble lord, and told, that “as he had 
been caught in aScotch trap,he must get out of it as well as he 


could.” See “ An Enquiry into the pops of a late Right Ho- 
nourable Commoner.’ 
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The East India chairman and deputy are desired 
to be at my house to-morrow at seven o’clock, 
where Lord Chancellor and the two secretaries 
are to dine. I mean also to invite Charles Towns- 
hend. I have enclosed the words which Lord 
Shelburne had from your Lordship. After having 
repeated the substance of them, I mean to deliver 
it in writing to them, as a fuller justification of the 
King’s servants, if you approve of it. Though I 
look upon it as a certainty that this matter must 
have a parliamentary enquiry, would your Lordship 
have the word certainly or those in all likelihood 
inserted in the place of the other ?(’) 


(1) When the news reached England of the re-establishment 
of the East India Company’s affairs, and of the immense acqui- 
sitions that had been gained for them by the various treaties con- 
cluded by Lord Clive, the price of stock rose, and there was a 
clamorous demand for an increase in the dividends; which, 
during the war, had been reduced from eight to six per cent. 
This was opposed by the directors, on the ground that though 
many advantages had been acquired, great debts had been in- 
curred, and that the payment of debts ought to precede the divi- 
sion of profits. Not convinced by this reasoning, at the next 
general quarterly court of the proprietors it was carried by a 
majority of 340 against 231, that the yearly dividend should be 
increased to ten percent. It was at this time that the govern- 
ment sent the message to the directors hinted at in the above 
letter, importing, “ that as the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany had been mentioned in parliament last session, it was 
very probable they might be taken into consideration again ; and 
therefore, from the regard they had for the welfare of the Com- 
pany, and in order that they might have time to prepare their 
papers for that occasion, they informed them that the parliament 
would meet in November.” 
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I shall be happy to hear that your Lordship 1s 
better; and beg leave to assure you that I am 
always, with the most profound respect, 

Your Lordship’s 
most faithful 
humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, August 29, 1766. 
5m. past 4, p.m. 


Lorp CuatTuam, 

I was much pleased at learning this day from 
Lord Bristol that your gout is diminishing. When 
itis quite removed, a journey to Bath will, I make 
no doubt, secure you from any fresh attack during 
the winter. 

The enclosed letter from Sir Andrew Mitchell(') 
has given me great pleasure, as he seems very 
thoroughly to enter into what is proposed, in the 
very light it is viewed here. 

Georce R. 


(‘) Sir Andrew Mitchell’s letter to Mr. Conway, of the 21st 
of August; an extract of which is given at p. 46. 
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THE HONOURABLE THOMAS WALPOLE TO THE 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


London, September 9, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


THERE is good reason to believe the treaties 
concluded in Bengal by Lord Clive, will be pro- 
ductive of a clear yearly revenue of two millions 
sterling. An object of this importance would, in 
a few years, ease this country of the burden it 
labours under; and therefore our whole wills 
should be set to make this revenue as durable as 
possible. 

All other speculations should give way to this 
consideration of permanency ; even the existence 
of the India Company, the benefit of whose trade, 
from the beginning of their charter, is not to be 
compared to a few years’ preservation of the present 
object. 

Such a balance in favour of this country, whether 
managed by a particular body of men or by the 
public treasury, may be matter of pure speculation, 
in comparison to securing it, one way or the other; 
but if the East India Company is unequal to the 
task, their legal rights can be only considered as 
they combine with the good of the whole; and 
government would be blamed for trusting so great 
an acquisition in hands too weak to hold it. 

The annual choice of directors may very well 
serve the temporary purposes of trade, which is 
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always fluctuating, and the circumstances of which 
they must rather follow than direct ; but such a 
floating and uncertain authority can never be 
equivalent to a steady system of government over 
distant countries, where those trusted with the 
executive parts are doubtful how long their au- 
thority may last, and only intent on the speediest 
methods of enriching themselves. Their riches are 
afterwards successfully employed here to prevent 
any scrutiny into their conduct, either by intimi- 
dating the directors, or choosing in their stead a 
sufficient number of their friends to prevent all 
enquiry. Hence have arisen all the wicked policy, 
mischiefs, and dissensions, which have annually 
brought the East India Company to the brink of 
ruin. 

The present constitution, therefore, of the Com- 
pany seems very inadequate to their situation ; 
and whether it can be so framed as to give it 
proper energy is beyond my conception. If not, 
it is absolutely necessary government should take 
the charge of that which is too unwieldy for a sub- 
ordinate body of merchants ; allowing them such 
a compensation as may be equitable, all things 
considered. (*) 


(') By a reference to Vol. I. p.389., it will be seen, that 
Lord Clive, so early as the year 1759, had drawn the attention 
of Mr. Pitt to this important question, and had expressed his 
conviction, that so large a sovereignty was an object too exten- 
sive for a mercantile company. In a letter from Mr. Walsh to 
Lord Clive, written in May 1766, shortly after the news had 
arrived of his lordship’s negotiation with the vizier, and of the 
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What this ought to be will gradually open itself, 
in the progress of examination into the Company’s 
affairs; and probably in that discussion many cir- 
cumstances will contribute to favour whatsoever 
plan government shall think wisest to adopt. In 
the meanwhile, it seems necessary to induce Lord 
Clive to continue in Bengal till this important 
business is settled here, and some person appointed 
to succeed his Lordship, with sufficient means to 
preserve what his Lordship’s astonishing influence 
in that part of the world has so happily acquired. 

The wise step already taken by your Lordship’s 
advice is gratefully felt by every honest and dis- 
interested person in the city. It has given a new 
bias to the minds of men; cooled the inflamed - 
hopes of some, relieved the fears of others; and 
added weight to those who have no further views 
than the just security of their property, and to see 
the India trade preserved in the degree of credit it 
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subsequent peace, that gentleman says, “I am very sorry you 
did not write a few lines to Mr. Pitt, to conciliate him to your 
negotiations. He has left us for Pynsent, where he is doing 
great things. I spoke a few words to him, just as he left the 
House of Commons, telling him you had, in great measure, carried 
into execution what I had once the honour of laying before 
him; to which he answered, that he had heard of the great 
things you had done; that you had acquired great honour; but 
that they were too vast: for some time he had been dissatisfied 
with our proceedings there; however, he was very glad to hear 
that Lord Clive was well, and that he had not gone up to Delhi. 
This was all that passed between us, whilst he was getting on 
his great coat. One word from him would go far in making 
or unmaking the Company.” — See Malcolm’s Life of Lord 
Clive, vol. ili. p. 189. 
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deserves, by bringing fairly beforethe proprietors: 
and the public the state of their affairs ; which 
may now be settled upon a solid foundation, and 
not proceed any longer under a concealment, 
which nothing but a desperate state could justify. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Tuomas WALPOLF. 


THE RIGHT HON. HANS STANLEY TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Gentlemen’s Hotel, King Street, St. James’s, 
September 11, 1766. 
My pear Lorp, 


I wap the honour of seeing his Majesty yesterday ; 
though the hour was late, on account of a council, 
and several other audiences which preceded mine, 
he was pleased to enter into the business of my 
commission, with his usual goodness and affability, 
I had an opportunity of observing, what I had before 
more than once admired, the great accuracy of his 
Majesty’s memory in recollecting the various parts 
of so involved, so long, and sometimes so contra- 
dictory a correspondence, as that which I have 
lately perused ; and I had the satisfaction of finding 
his better judgment concur with my poor opinion, 
in ail the material inferences and deductions drawn 
from thence, many of which he was pleased to 
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suggest to me before I had mentioned them. He 
is convinced not only of the prudence, but the ne- 
cessity of following one plain, direct, and simple 
path in the negotiation upon the line of the alliance 
actually subsisting between Russia and Prussia. 
I have the honour to be, my dear Lord, 
Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
H. STANLEY. 


THE REV. EDWARD WILSON TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Weymouth, September 13, 1766. 
Mapam, 


I wave the pleasure to inform you, that all my 
pupils (') are very well and very good. Lady 
Hester and Mr. Pitt still continue to surprise and 
astonish as much as ever; and I see no possibility 
of diminishing their ardour, either by too much 
business or too much relaxation. When I am alone 
reading, Mr. Pitt, if it is any thing he may attend 
to, constantly places himself by me, where his steady 
attention and sage remarks are not only entertaining 
but useful; as they frequently throw a light upon 
the subject, and strongly impress it on my memory. 


(4) Of Lord Chatham’s three sons, John, William, and 
James-Charles, the respective ages at this time were ten, seven, 
and five. Lady Hester had nearly completed her eleventh, 
and Lady Harriet her eighth year. 
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Mr. Pitt, I think, is considerably grown since we 
came to Weymouth. I beg my most respectful 
compliments to the Earl of Chatham, and am, 
Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and obedient servant, 
Epwarp WILson. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, September 14, 1766, 
24 m. past 11, a.m. 
Lorp Cuatuam, 


Tue enclosed is Mr. Stanley’s summary recapi- 
tulation of the correspondence from our ministers 
in Russia, since the present Empress’s mounting that 
throne; which he desired me, when I had done 
with it, to transmit to you. I think it drawn up 
with great ability; but cannot agree with him 
in the least as to his last paragraph, where he ma- 
nifestly leans to yielding the Turkish point to 
the desires of the Empress. 

If the King of Prussia sincerely wishes to see the 
proposed grand alliance formed, he will feel the 
weight of our reasoning, as a commercial nation 
and highly interested in the Levant trade, against 
that proposition, and will, I am persuaded, do his 
utmost to make Russia reasonable on that head. 

GeorceE R. 
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SIR ANDREW MITCHELL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Berlin, September 17, 1766. 
(Private.) | 


~My Lorp, 

My letter to Mr. Conway of this date will inform: 
your Lordship of what passed in the conference I 
had with the King of Prussia at Potsdam, and of 
the manner in which I have executed the important 
commission with which I was charged. (') 


(1) Sir Andrew Mitchell’s account of his interview with 
Frederic the Great has fortunately been preserved amongst his 
papers, and is here given : — 

‘‘T had the honour of acquainting you in my last of the 14th, 
that I was the next day to set out for Potsdam, in order to have 
an audience of his Prussian Majesty, and I am now to give you 
an account of what passed in that audience. I began by ac- 
quainting his Prussian Majesty, that the King had commanded 
me to lay before him the outlines of a project, which his Ma- 
jesty thought would lead effectually to secure the continuance 
of the public general tranquillity, by forming a firm and solid 
system in the North, to counterbalance the formidable alliance 
of the House of Bourbon, founded on the Family Compact : 
that for this purpose his Majesty thought that a triple alliance 
between the crowns of Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia was 
the most probable means of obtaining this great and salutary 
end; and that before he took any steps in that important 
affair, his Majesty was desirous of knowing the King of Prus- 
sia’s opinion. 

“To this his Prussian Majesty answered, that at present he 
saw no likelihood of war; that France could not make war ; that 
Spain was less in a condition to do it; that he therefore made 
no doubt the Spaniards would pay the Manilla ransom; that 
the troubles in Spain must be of great advantage to us, and 
could not fail to secure, for some time at least, the public tran- 
quillity, which he was of opinion would soon have been inter- 
rupted by an invasion of Portugal, had not tumults happened in 
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As I found the King of Prussia averse to enter 
into new and stricter connections with England, 





Spain, which had, in some sort, unhinged their government and 
weakened the authority of the crown ; that such an alliance at 
this time would give jealousy to other powers, and afford a 
pretence for disturbing the general tranquillity. Besides,. he 
observed, alliances made with a view to distant events are, for 
the most part, merely matters of ostentation, and rarely produce 
any other effect than that of imposing for a short time upon the 
adverse party. He then repeated an Italian proverb, ‘ Chi sta 
bene non se muove.’ 

“TJ replied, ‘ Chi sta solo non sta bene ;’ that the forming of 
a triple alliance as proposed could not justly give alarm to any 
power in Europe, as it was calculated for the preservation of 
the public tranquillity, and the object of it was merely defen- 
sive, without any vicw of ambition or conquest of any kind; 
_ that the Family Compact was of quite a different nature, big 
with ambition and vengeance, threatening the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and that it was an alliance offensive and defensive against 
mankind, making cause commune almost of every case that could 
happen, as his Prussian Majesty would find by reading it over ; 
‘that this: made the alliance proposed by the King the more 
necessary, and that this was the fit time to enter into that 
alliance, whilst the situation of the other powers in Europe was 
such as did neither invite nor perhaps permit them to make war; 
that the King was resolved to act in thorough union and con- 
fidence with his Prussian Majesty ; and as a proof of his sin- 
cerity and attention had directed Mr. Stanley, his ambassador 
to the court of Russia, to pass by Berlin, in order to open 
the whole plan to his Prussian Majesty (and that before it had 
been communicated to the court of Petersburgh), and at the 
same time to concert with him, King of Prussia, the proper 
measures to be taken to bring this great project into execution. 

“ The King of Prussia, after desiring me to make his compli- 
ments to the King, and-to express how highly sensible he was 
of this mark of his Majesty’s friendship and confidence, added, 
that the affair in question was of a very important nature, and 
required much’ deliberation, especially on his part, as he was 
afraid the many matters of discussion still subsisting between us 
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as well on account of the usage he met with 
towards the end of the late war, as ofthe unsettled 





and France would, one time or other, be the occasion of a new 
war, in which the natural interests of his country might not lead 
him to take any part; that he had of late been much taken up 
with domestic affairs, but that he would now think and reflect 
seriously on what was proposed. He then hinted to me the 
treatment he had met with from us when the late peace was 
made, and talked of the instability of our measures and sudden 
changes in our administrations, which made it almost impossible 
to transact business with us with any sort of security. To 
both which objections I answered as well as I could, allowing, 
at the same time, that he had some reason to complain; but that 
now a plan was formed, and government had acquired a cons 
sistency, it was probable there would be an end of unstcadiness 
of measures, and of changes in our administration. 

“He then asked me, if I knew any thing farther concern- 
ing the particular stipulations that might enter into the triple 
alliance proposed? I answered, I did not; only that I believed 
it was intended to invite the States General, the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, and such German princes as had not acceded ° 
to the Family Compact ; but that a plan of this treaty would be 
fully communicated and explaincd by Mr. Stanley, who was to 
have a credential to him, King of Prussia, for that purpose. 

‘The last question his Prussian Majesty put to me was, if I 
knew that the Empress Queen had acceded to the Family Com- 
pact? I said, I had heard such a report, but did not know if it 
was founded; that if she had acceded, it seemed to be entirely 
against the letter of that treaty, as appears by the twenty-first 
article, which expressly says, that none are to be admitted but 
those of the Bourbon family. 

«¢ Thus, Sir, I have laid before you a full and fair account of the 
conference I have had with the King of Prussia upon the subject- 
matter of your important despatch ; by which it plainly appears, 
that his Prussian Majesty is not yet convinced of the necessity 
nor of the expediency of such an. alliance; that he is diffident 
and backward to enter into engagements with us, and afraid ‘of 
being drawn into new wars; and that he seems to think himself 
secure on his own bottom. But on this last I cannot help widely 
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and fluctuating state our government has been in 
since the conclusion of the peace, I made a 
proper use of your Lordship’s secret letter of the 
8th of August, and urged his Prussian Majesty 
upon this point; that now, by your Lordship’s 
taking a share in government, the cause of his 
distrust was taken away, and therefore his diffidence 
ought to cease, &c. He answered, ‘I fear my friend 
has hurt himself by accepting of a peerage at this 
time. ” 

I replied, that though I really did not know 
your motives, I was persuaded you could give 
a good reason for what you had done; that I 
was not at all alarmed with the clamour and abuse 
thrown out against you on that account, as it was 
the effect of the arts and malice of your enemies, 
on purpose to discredit you with the people, who 
were easily misled by first impressions and misre- 
presentations, but were as easily brought back 


— 








differing from him; as, according to the best of my knowledge, 
he has no treaty of alliance but with the court of Russia, which, 
as Iam informed (for I never saw the treaty), does not goa 
great way. Besides, I have learnt that he does not show the 
proper attention and management due to that court; the being 
well with which is to him of the utmost importance. I there- 
fore, upon the whole, cannot help concluding, that of the con- 
tracting parties in this triple alliance the King of Prussia will 
reap the greatest advantage and security, though he does not at 
present see it in that light. I should not have failed telling him so, 
had a fit opportunity offered; but I did not judge it proper to make 
one, as he might with justice have deemed it presumption in 


me to judge or give an opinion upon what was most for his real 
interest.” . 
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again to their senses, by right actions and a steady 
conduct; that I was convinced this would be the 
case with your Lordship, and to confirm what I 
said, I mentioned to him what I had been a 
witness to, when, by your speech in parliament('), 
you saved the American colonies, and were abused 
most scurrilously as a traitor to your country for 
so doing; that in a very short space of time the 
people saw they had been deceived, acknow- 
ledged their error, and expressed their esteem and 
gratitude to you, in a stronger manner than ever 
they had done before ; that this, I hoped, would be 
the case now, which brought to my mind what I 
had observed in the field, where certain great 
officers never appeared in their full lustre but 
by recovering what was deemed desperate. The 
King smiled, and said “I understand your al- 
lusion, and hope it will be so.’’(*) 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere 


respect, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 


and most obliged humble servant, 
ANDREW MITCHELL. 


(1) Sir Andrew was member for the burghs of Elgin, &c., and 
was present in the House of Commons on the 21st of February 
of this year, when Mr. Pitt made his memorable speech on 
the state of the American colonies. 

(2) For the conversation which passed between Frederick 
the Great and Sir Andrew, on the field of battle, immediately 
after the signal defeat of the Austrians near ete Tite, on the 

15th of August 1760, see Vol. II. p. 56. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO COLONEL’ BARRE, 
North End, Hampstead, Saturday. 
[ September 20, 1766. ] 
Sir, 

Tue ill state of my health obliges me to be 
as few hours at a time in London, as necessary 
business will admit. Amongst the most necessary 
to the King’s service, planned upon the principle 
of inviting into it abilities and integrity, you will 
allow me to consider Colonel Barré’s support and 
concurrence in office as standing with particular 
distinction, in such a formation of administration. 

The office to which his Majesty’s gracious dispo- 
sitions have destined you, you already have been 
apprised, is vice-treasurer of Ireland.(') I hope 
it will be agreeable to you; and if I shall not give 
you too much trouble, I shall be extremely obliged 
to you if you will do me the honour to call in 
Harley Street to-morrow morning at ten. 

I'am, with truest esteem and consideration, Sir, 

Your faithful and most 
obedient humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 
(!) The vice-treasurership of Ireland was at this time vacant 
by the retirement of Mr. Welbore Ellis, afterwards Lord 


Mendip. Colonel Barré accepted the appointment, and was, at 
the same time, sworn of the privy council. 
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oe EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE RIGHT HON. 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s hand-writing. ] 


Bond Street, Wednesday Morning. 
[September 24, 1766. 1 


Lorp Cuatuam desires to add here, that his 
mortification is extréme at not being able to go to 
council to-day, having nothing so much at heart 
as to give his opinion publicly for the embargo 
upon corn, which he has strenuously advised in 
private; and that he should think himself guilty of 
neglecting the public safety, if any thing could 
shake his resolution about this measure.(') 


(') The above note was sent by Lord Chatham to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, on returning to him a draught of the 
order in council laying an embargo upon ships laden with corn. 
“ From an almost uninterrupted succession of rain,” says Mr. 
Adolphus “the harvest of this summer had failed in all parts 
of England ; the price of bread was considerably advanced. andasa 
similar deficiency prevailed on the continent, serious alarms were 
entertained, lest, by combinations of monopolists, forestallers, 
and regraters, and by an unlimited exportation for profit, 
the country should suffer the miserics of famine. In con- 
sequence of these apprchensions, tumults had broken out in 
many parts of the kingdom, which were only repressed by the 
aid of the military. In this state of things, a proclamation for 
putting in force the laws against forestallers and regraters was 
issued, on the 10th of this month ; but the measure not proving 
efficient, and the distress increasing, the government came to 
the determination of issuing an order in council, laying an 
embargo on ships preparing to sail with cargoes of corn.” 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, September 25, 1766. 
20 m. past 9, P.M. 


Lorp CuHaTHam, 

Inave this instant seen LordNorthumberland('), 
who sent to press me either to let him come this 
evening or early to-morrow morning. He opened 
to me the having seen you this day ; that you had 
entered into his feelings concerning the alteration 
of the administration of Ireland, whilst he still re- 
mained without a mark of my favour, though you 
said you had not seen it in the light he did till 
then ; that he had mentioned his desire of being 
created a duke, as the only means of making him 
easy; that you had told him you did not know my 
ideas on that head, but that if they were not 
unfavourable to him, you would make it your 
business to remove any other difficulties that 
might arise any where else; that you wished to 

(‘) In July 1740, Sir Hugh Smithson married the lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, daughter of Algernon, Duke of Somerset, 
and grand-daughter of Duke Charles by Lady Elizabeth Percy. 
On the death of his father-in-law, Sir Hugh succeeded, accord- 
ing to the patent, to the earldom of Northumberland, and took 
his seat in the House of Peers in March, 1749-50. In 1757, 
he was installed a knight of the garter; in 1760, appointed a 
lord of the bedchamber; in 1762, lord-chamberlain to the 
queen; in 1763, lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and in 1764, vice- 
admiral of all America, being the first person ever nominated to 
that office. On the 18th of October, 1766, his lordship was 
raised to a dukedom, by the titles of Earl Percy and Duke of 


Northumberland ; in 1778, appointed master of the horse ; and in 
1784, created Lord Lovaine, Baron of Alnwick. His grace 
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know my ideas time enough for your seeing the 
Duke of Grafton in the morning, and yet set out 
for Bath in the course of the day; that that was 
the reason of his coming this evening. 

I said, his request of a dukedom was so new to 
me, that I could give him no other answer than 
that I would consider of it ; that I had thought he 
only looked up to a marquisate. He said, that 
was a more modern rank in the English peerage ; 
that what he asked was the old title of Lady Nor- 
thumberland’s family ; that if he succeeded, he never 
would be an applier for employments. I then con- 
cluded withassuring him, heshould know mydecision 
to-morrow. Undoubtedly, few peers have either so 
great an estate in point of income, and scarce any 
in point of extent; therefore, if you will co-operate 
with me in declaring I don’t mean by this to open 
a door for the creating many dukes, I will consent 
to it. The only person I am engaged to is Lord 
Cardigan ('), who applied to me the very year I 
came to the crown, and had my promise that I 
would not omit him whenever I created any. Not 
finding I made any at the coronation, he applied 
to be created a marquess in the meantime, to 
which I gave him the like answer ; therefore look 


' (1) George Brudenell, fourth earl of Cardigan. In 1752, his 
lordship was appointed constable of Windsor Castle, and clected 
a knight of the garter; in October 1766, advanced to the dig. 
nity of Marquis of Monthcrmer and Duke of Montagu; and in 
1776, made governor to their royal highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York. On his death, in 1790, the dukedom 
of Montagu became extinct. 
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upon myself as engaged to make him at the same 
time. 

I desire you will authorize Lady Chatham, or any 
one else you choose to confide in on this occasion, to 
give action to your pen, as I doubt you are not able 
yourself as yet to answer me. I cannot conclude 
without expressing my hopes that the Bath waters 
will totally re-establish your health. 

Georce R. 


er a rene 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 
[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s hand-writing. ] 
September 25, 1766. 


Lorp Cuatuam begs leave to lay himself with 
all duty at the King’s feet, and in consequence of 
his most gracious permission most humbly to 
submit to his Majesty, that he sees it will give 
facility to future arrangements, very useful to his 
Majesty’s service, to gratify Lord Northumberland 
by the title which he has requested of his Majesty, 
and at the same time give satisfaction to a very re- 
spectable person. | 

With regard to creations of the same rank, his 
Majesty’s royal pleasure will limit the number as 
his wisdom shall judge proper. Care shall be 
taken to apprize the Duke of Grafton to-mor- 
row morning of his Majesty’s intention, in order 
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to receive the King’s further commands at St. 
James’s. 

Nothing can equal the infinite goodness of his 
Majesty in remembering with such benignity the 
health of his most dutifully devoted servant, nor 
equal the sentiments of most profound respect 
and warmest gratitude with which so gracious a 
condescension fills his heart. 


THE RIGHT HON. HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY TO 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


London, September 26, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


I HEREWITH transmit to your Lordship the letter 
received this day from Sir Andrew Mitchell. (') 
The King had the despatch with him; and not 
having read it before the levee and council, which 
sat till four o’clock, it was not till just now I 
received it back. I think, on re-perusing it, that 
the manner of jis receiving the proposition is cold 
and disagreeable ; but yet not such as makes the 
prospect of its success at all desperate, on his part. 
Sir Andrew has kept Pollock the messenger to 
send with his next despatches, which we may 
expect in some days, or a week at farthest: they 
will probably clear up any doubt as to Mr. Stanley’s 
preparations to pass through Berlin, and I shall 


(‘) See p. 46. 
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endeavour to have things so prepared, as no time’ 
may be lost when he shall be ready to depart. 

The language from Russia is only a repetition of 
what we heard before. The treaty of commerce is 
returned with the ratification; but M. Panin still 
insists on his former terms as the sine qud non. 
That, however, is no more than a repetition of 
former conversations. ‘There is a disagreeable 
paragraph of his confidential account of the King of 
Prussia’s health. (’) I am, my Lord, with great 
respect, your Lordship’s 

Most humble 
and obedient servant, 


H. S. Conway. 


(1) Sir George Macartney, in a letter to Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Aug. 24—Sept.4, 1766, says, “This day 
I exchanged the ratification of the treaty of commerce with this 
court, and have now the satisfaction to inform you, that this 
affair is at last happily and finally concluded. I send youa 
collection of the principal papers that have passed during the 
course of the negotiation ; which will, I believe, sufficiently 
evince my zeal and activity for the service, and how little I 
deserved to have an ambassador put over my head, at a court 
where, I will venture to say, no foreign minister ever stood 
upon a better footing, or enjoyed a higher reputation. Highly 
seusible of the undeserved slight put upon me by the nomination 
of Mr. Stanley, I have desired my recall, in a letter to Mr. Con- 
way by this messenger. I must here inform you, that ten days 
ago, M. Panin told me, in confidence, that the King of Prussia 
had frequent fits of the spleen, which for the time totally dis- 
ordered his understanding ; that it was very carefully kept 
secret, or glossed over by another name, but that nothing was 
more certain. He added, that if Russia did not keep him in 
awe, ‘qu il ctoit tres capable de faire de grandes sottises.’ 
Notwithstanding this, M. Panin, I am persuaded, will support 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, September 26, 1766. 
At night. 


My pear Lorp, 

On coming first into the King’s closet, his 
Majesty entered on the subject of the Prussian 
affair; not having read the despatch upon it, but 
only informed in regard to it by the audience he had 
just given to the secretaries of state. I declined 
giving any opinion upon it, till I could see the 
exact terms in which a delicate affair (as it was re- 
ported to be) was expressed. I added also some 
surprise, that it had not come to the King’s hands: 
on which the King went into another room to see if 
it had been sent from the office since he had got to 
St. James’s. He found it in a box just come, and 
read it out; when, turning to me, his Majesty asked 


= ee ee rn rene a al eee a 


him at all events; for heariug it repeated the other day, that 
Stahremberg and Lacy, dazzled by their present clevation, had 
said they believed Providence had reserved the recovery of 
Silesia to illustrate their ministry, he, Panin, answered, ‘ By 
God, if they attempt it, it shall cost them the half of Bohemia.’ 
“‘ You have already seen, by the copy of my letter to Mr. Con- 
way, what are the sentiments of this court with regard to ours 
upon the subject of alliance. For my part, I am convinced that 
M. Panin will never recede from the principle he first set out 
upon, of including a Turkish war in the casus foederis. He is 
irritated against us for our refusal of this condition, more than 
I venture to express to the office, in so much that he makes no 
scruple to declare publicly, that, seeing the conduct of our 
court, he consented to sign the late treaty of commerce at last, 
merely from personal consideration and friendship to me.” 


o> 
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On opening the whole affair relating to Lord 


~ Northumberland, I said that “it must be in his 


Majesty’s breast, whether to reward in that high 
manner a servant whose merit had recommended 
him to his Majesty, and whose feelings were strong 
by the disappointment occasioned by arrangements 
taken for the ease of his Majesty’s government ; 
that I could not but approve of the resolution taken 
of opening the door for pretensions no wider than a 
promise obliged it to be, in which I should be glad 
to give every assistance that his Majesty’s deter- 
mination on that head should lead him to as little 
trouble as possible.” He ordered me then to ac- 
quaint Lord Northumberland, that I had left his 
Majesty in a favourable disposition on the point. 

I must observe, that I mentioned to the King 
a circumstance which was much approved; that 
as so great a mark of favour was designed for Lord 
Cardigan, his lordship should be informed, that 
Lord Northumberland desired it might be, and 
declared that it was known by the King, that 
he was to hold in no time an office of court or 
of ministry with it. By this your Lordship may 
find one for your disposal and to facilitate the 
system, in that of the governor of Windsor Castle, 
if you should approve it. 

All the other letters I shall write according to 
what was settled between us, and since approved 
of by the King; who trusts that Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord President will be acquainted. with 
this whole transaction from your Lordship. I am 

VOL, III. G 
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to write to them on the titles of Prince Henry ; 
whom the King means to create Duke of Cum- 
berland, and his allowance of 9,000/. per annum is 
to commence from Michaelmas. 

I was told at court (and really mention it only 
to give information, quite easy on the deter- 
mination), that the treasurer’s staff vacant was 
never offered to another before the comptroller 
lord had the compliment of it ; provided they both — 
sat in the same house of Parliament. Perhaps the 
pure offer of it would be esteemed greatly, when 
in fact they are so near in value and in dignity, that 
either would be indifferent to a new person. 

I have the honour to be, with every sincere wish 
for your Lordship’s health, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, my dear Lord, 

Your most faithful 
humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE RIGHT HON. HANS STANLEY TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Privy Garden, October 1, 1766. 

My pear Lorp, 
Mr. Conway communicated to me the intended 
despatch to Sir Andrew Mitchell ('), which in other 


(}) The original of this spirited letter is in the British 
Museum. After expressions of satisfaction, at the able manner 
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circumstances would have appeared to me to enter 
rather too far into the detail of the proposed nego- 
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in which Sir Andrew had opened to the King of Prussia this 
delicate and important matter, it proceeds thus : — “ Notwith- 
standing many things his Majesty had heard of the King of 
Prussia’s manner of expressing himself of late, in regard to con- 
nexions with this country, his Majesty could not but receive 
with much surprise your account of the great coldness with 
which he received the advance made to him; and whether this 
language is sincere or affected, it seems fit he should understand, 
that the value of the alliance which his Majesty from predilec- 
tion offers, must not be beaten down and treated as if England 
had particular selfish views alone to serve, and was asking a 
boon, instead of proposing a most honourable and advantageous 
system of union for the public good, for the mutual security and 
advantage of the powers proposed to be parties in it, and for 
none more evidently than of his Prussian Majesty himself; the 
jealousy and power of whose neighbours, and the weak state of 
whose internal affairs, from the disorder of his trade and finances, 
seem to call loudly for the prop of so firm and powerful an alli- 
ance as that now voluntarily proposed to him. 

“ He says, ‘the times are not proper.’ What! while the 
Family Compact of the House of Bourbon exists, strengthened by 
their union with the House of Austria, the most formidable com- 
bination ever formed, and the most dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe ? 

“He says, ‘there are matters of discussion between us 
and France likely, one time or other, to be the occasion of a 
new war, in which the natural interests of Prussia might not lead 
her to take part.’ His Prussian Majesty ought to be told, that 
a matter of discussion, called Silesia, is the object in Europe 
the most likely to kindle a new war, if not timely prevented by 
prudent and proper measures. These things must be put in 
their true light; and this charge, attempted to be given at the 
outset of this negotiation, must be very effectually and very ex- 
plicitly set right. His Majesty's dignity demands it, and the 
success of the negotiation upon a proper foot depends upon it. 

‘‘ He asks, ‘ what stipulations?’ None! till we know he is dis-' 
posed to treat upon an equal foot, on the general ground of’ 

G @ 
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tiation; butas that minister will probably not 
receive it till after farther conferences with the 
King of Prussia, nor indeed till after the departure 
of his next courier, and will make use of his in- 
structions according to the answers he has received 
from his Prussian Majesty, I think there is no real 
objection arising on that account, and that the 
sense and spirit with which it is composed deserve 
the highest approbation. 

I was this day at St. James’s. It did not appear 
to me necessary to askan audience; butas I thought 
it was possible his Majesty might be willing to speak 
to me on the subject of the late despatch from 
Germany, I desired the lord of the bed-chamber 
to say, that as I was going for some time into the 


‘mutual defence, and the support of the general peace and tran- 
quillity — free from subsidies in time of peate, and from such 
‘engagements as the honour and interest of this nation must re- 
fuse, particularly the Turkish clause, endeavoured to be imposed 
upon us by Russia, and never before attempted to be introducea 
in the various treaties of defensive alliance made by Great Britain, 
either with Russia or with the House of Austria. 

‘‘Ifhis Prussian Majesty is cordial, if he is disposed to this 
great union, we mect him more than half way. If he expects to 
be entreated, he should know it is not for his Majesty’s honour 
to go further than the step already taken. A continuance of 
hesitation will be looked on as a refusal, and his Prussian 
Majesty will probably repent, ere long, having lost the fairest 
and noblest opportunity that could offer, to build his own honour 
and security on the same firm basis with the general peace and 
liberty of Europe.” 

In a postscript, Sir Andrew is desired to use the contents of 
this letter at his discretion, according to the situation of things 
at Berlin when it arrived. 


- 
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country, I should attend after the levee, in casé 
his Majesty had any orders to give me before I 
left London. He was pleased to admit me imme- 
diately into his presence, and to enter still more 
fully than he had done before into all the circum. 
stances of the affair entrusted to me. 

I have the satisfaction to inform your Lordship, 
that, notwithstanding the very cool and itiadequate 
return made to those open and atnicable advances 
which have come from hence, his Majesty remains 
as firmly persuaded of the propriety of all the steps 
which have been hitherto taken, as if this overture 
had met with the most cordial reception. I did 
not fail to observe to him, that as he had stepped 
forth in a wise as well as generous plan for the 
defence of the liberties of Europe against a com- 
binatron which threatened them, there could, even 
in case of failure, be no diminution of dignity to 
the power which had proposed an alliance tending 
to so great an object ; and that it was, on the con- 
trary, the refusal that must degrade the party 
whence it arose. I touched on the general reasons 
which made an union with us still more eligible 
and even necessary to Prussia, than to Great 
Britain ; and I did not forget to urge my motives 
for thinking that even very lately such an offer 
would have been embraced, if some unhappy vari- 
ation of temper, which may possibly again alter 
towards our side, had not, against every probable 
and well-founded expectation, intervened. His 
Majesty was pleased to intimate to me his intention, 

c 3 
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that I should not set out on my mission till after 
the arrival of another courier from Berlin ; and that 
if the despatch then received was not satisfactory, 
my journey should be still farther deferred, till an 
answer came to that despatch which is now going 
to Sir Andrew Mitchell. 

This part of my audience led very naturally to 
some discourse on the situation of my embassy, con- 
sidered with regard to Russia, if a disappointment 
should occur at Berlin. I found his Majesty in- 
clined to think that, after so long and so many 
repeated solicitations, a second refusal of his alliance, 
tendered in so solemn a manner, would be a very 
disagreeable event, however it might possibly 
flatter the pride of the court of Petersburg, or fur- 
nish their ministers with a fresh opportunity of 
proving their attachment to Prussia. I presumed to 
say, that too affected a reserve often did more harm 
even than indiscretion, and that in so fair and 
friendly a transaction the truth was the most ho- 
nourable apology ; that there could be no secret in 
this business which would not be communicated 
from Berlinto M. Panin; that I therefore did not sec 
why Sir George Macartney might not be instructed 
to say, that his Majesty having had occasion to 
give a fresh consideration to his foreign affairs, and 
having observed that after every argument founded 
on justice or policy for insisting on making a 
Turkish war a casus federis had been confessedly 
refuted, the last resort of the Russian court had 
been to plead prior engagements for that stipulation 
formed with Prussia, and even in the strongest 
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manner declared to our minister as the ground of 
a personal objection from that power, if such an 

exception was admitted ; that his Majesty, ever de- 

sirous (as he had so often shown) of a connexion 

with Russia, had conceived that if the court of 
Berlin becoming herself a party in a triple league 

of union tending very much to her interest had 
appeared disposed to relinquish this point, every 
obstruction would have then been removed, and 
that the attempting so laudable and desirable a 
conclusion of this long negotiation had been the 
motive of the proposed embassy ; but as this frank 
and advantageous offer had not been relished as it 

deserved at Berlin, his Majesty was of opinion 

that a formal refusal of the Turkish exception, and 

consequently of the alliance, would serve only to 
occasion a coolness between the two courts, and 
end in atriumph to the secret enemies of both; and 
that it therefore was become proper, in the present 
conjuncture, to ask whether a point so little founded 
in reason could not be waved, if Russia was sa- 
tisfied in all other conditions which could prove our 
predilections and cordiality. 

I ventured to throw out these crude thoughts 
of mine as the most obvious and natural issue of 
this transaction, even in the worst event, and his 
Majesty seemed to honour them with some degree 
of attention. Iam, my dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
H. STANLEY. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, October 4, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Lorp NorTHUMBERLAND was yesterday created . 
Duke of Northumberland, Earl of Percy, and Vis- 
count Louvaine; the last of which Mr.Conway had 
the address to persuade him from adding as a 
second dukedom, as he before had that of getting 
him to change the title he first had asked of Duke 
Brabani.(') The Ear! of Cardigan preferred the 
temporary enjoyment of his post to the honour 
which has been the object of his life. 

Lord Scarborough (*) was with me yesterday, in 
consequence of the letter [ had written to him, and 
told me that he had considered the proposal of the 
post-office, which he begged to decline accepting, 
totally from family convenience (°), which would 


(1) Agnes de Perey, second daughter of the third Lord 
William de Percy, was married to Joceline of Lovaine, son of 
Godfrey Barbutus, Duke of Lower Lorraine, and Count of 
Brabant. 

(7) Richard Lumley Saunderson, fourth earl of Scarborough. 
During the preceding administration he had filled the office of 
cofferer to the King’s household. He was also deputy earl 
marshal of England. 

(*) This passage extinguishes for ever one of the numerous 
misrepresentations of Lord Chatham's conduct during the 
forming of this administration, contained in Almon’s “ Anec- 
dotes,’ and since transferred into Thackeray’s more volumi- 
nous “ History of the Earl of Chatham.” Both these authors 
assert, that Lord Scarborough and Mr. Dowdeswell complained 
of the offensive manner in which they were applied to by Lord 
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not allow him to be as much in town as he should 
think it necessary to be if he was in the post-office, 
and which neither his own nor Lady Scarborough’s 
health would admit of. He added, that his de- 
clining arose from no other motive ; and if ever 
he did not approve of any system, he would lay 
down whatever employment he held, before he op- 
posed it. Lord Monson’s(') letter to me was very 
short, and is comprehended in these words, ‘ that 
the advance of peerage was an honour he could 
accept by no means at this time.” 

I make no doubt that your Lordship is turning 
in your thoughts the Speech that will come most 
properly from the Throne in the present circum- 
stances ; and we trust that, in the hands of the lords 
now assembled at Bath(’) it is best placed. Give 
me leave to conclude with the sincerest wishes for 


Chatham, and consequently declined office: “ to the first,” say 
they, ‘(an abrupt message was sent, ‘ that he might have an 
office if he would ; to a second, ‘ that such an office was still 
vacant ;’ to a third, ‘ that he must take such an office or none.’” 
Of Mr. Almon’s work Archdeacon Coxe, in his Memoirs of Lord 
Walpole, gives the following opinion: “I thinkit aduty I owe to 
the public, in mentioning this wretched compilation, to declare, 
that from the access I have had to the papers and documents of 
the times, I find it superficial and inaccurate, principally drawn 
from newspapers and party pamphlets, and interspersed, perhaps, 
with a few anecdotes communicated in desultory conversations 
by Earl Temple.” 

(‘) John, second Lord Monson; in Oetober 1765, appointed 
chief justice of his Majesty’s forests south of Trent, which of- 
fice he resigned in November 1766. 

(7) Besides Lord Chatham, Lord Northington and Lord 
Camden were at this time at Bath. 
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your Lordship’s health, and by assuring you of the 
real sentiments of esteem and respect with which 
I have the honour to -be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
most obedient 
humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Bowood Park, Monday Morning. 
[October 5, 1766. ] 
My pear Lonp, . 

I cANNorT return to London from being so near 
your Lordship, without desiring to know how your 
journey agreed with you. I am come here on ac- 
count of some alarm my servants were in for 
the safety of my house on account of the late 
riots; which I am glad to find not very well 
founded, or at least prevented by the activity 
of some country gentlemen. I wish I may find, 
on my return to London, that they have had 
the same success in other counties. Oxford- 
shire and Leicestershire are in a most disorderly 
state, and the applications to government have been 
so repeated, that the King has thought proper to 
order General Conway and me to write to the lord- 
lieutenants of those counties where there have 
been disturbances, and where they have continued 
since the embargo, to desire them to enquire into 
the grounds of them, their nature and tendency ; 
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and if they find it necessary in consequence to 
meet the sheriff, justices, or gentlemen in some 
central place, to consider of proper steps to be 
taken to warn the deluded, and to seize the per- 
sons of those that persist, that they may suffer the 
full punishment the law directs. 

Since your Lordship left town, there has been 
nothing worthy your attention, except a silence on 
the part of Prussia. I wish we may hear some- 
thing from thence soon, because the King and 
General Conway wish it; for myself, Lown I was 
not surprised at Sir Andrew Mitchell’s despatch, 
having heard so much of the King of Prussia’s 
difficulty and diffidence; which last is not sur- 
prising with this country, both on account of what 
has happened personaily in regard to him here, 
and the great fluctuation of administration for 
some time past. 

Lord Grantham(') and Mr. Robinson(*) have 
been in town, and desire their thanks to your 
Lordship, perfectly happy in the arrangement. 
Governor Lyttelton (*) is ready to do his utmost to 


(1) See Vol. I. p.96. His lordship was at this time one of 
the postmasters-general. 

(7) The honourable Thomas Robinson, eldest son of Lord 
Grantham, at this time member for Christchurch. In No- 
vember, he was appointed one of the lords of trade; in 1770, 
yice-chamberlain to the King; in 1771, ambassador to the 
court of Madrid; in 1781, first lord of the board of trade; and 
in 1782, secretary of state for the foreign department. He 
Succeeded his father as second Lord Grantham in 1770, and 
died in 1786. 
~ (3) William-Henry, sixth son of Sir Thomas, and brother of 
George first Lord Lyttelton. In 1755, he was appointed go- 
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execute what the King desires in Portugal; end 
Sir Joseph Yorke still declining Spain, through a 
persuasion that he can regain Prince Lewis to 
favour, a civil note from whom he encloses to 
General Conway, I have sent to Lord Bucking: 
ham (') to come to town, and expect to find him 
on my return. 

I shall be glad to have your Lordship’s 
advice, at your leisure, in regard to a go. 
vernor of Jamaica. It is most material that 
a fit person should go there, and soon; for the 
lieutenant-governor has to gain the favour of the 
people there. Your Lordship may, perhaps, at the 
same time, make this appointment assist other 
arrangements. I know Mr. Iitzherbert (*), at the 
board of trade, in general looks that way. 


vernor of South Carolina; in 1760, governor of Jamaica; and 
in October 1766, envoy-extraordinary to the King of Portugal. 
In 1776, he was created Baron Westcote of Ballymore, in the 
county of Longford ; and in 1794, a British peer by the title of 
Lord Lyttelton, which had become extinct in 1779 by the death 
of his nephew, the second lord. He died in 1808. 

(‘) John Hobart, second Earl of Buckinghamshire. In 1762, 
he was appointed ambassador to the court of Petersburgh; and 
in 1776, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1793. 

(7) William Fitzherbert, of Tissington, esquire, at this time 
member for Derby, and one of the lords of trade, which situa- 
tion he continued to hold till January 1772, when he terminated 
his own existence ; “ owing,” says Dr. Johnson, “ to imaginary 
difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked of with a friend, 
would soon have vanished.” The whole tenor of his life is 
acknowledged to have been a constant series of public and 
private acts of beneficence. In parliament, he distinguished 
himself as the promoter of every measure tending to advance 
the internal prosperity of the community. In him originated 
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Nothing ean be so satisfactory as the state of 
India business is become. Notwithstanding the 
communication of government, the advice of the 
directors and of the honestest proprietors, they 
came to a declaration of increase of dividend by a 
great majority, composed of factious sets of men, 
and appointed the Thursday after to go greater 
lengths as to Lord Clive, &c.; but though the 
majority was very great, the public confidence did 
nef follow it, and the stock stood; till they have 
been obliged, to prevent its falling, to retreat, and 
join the others in a general language of entire con- 
fidence in parliament. (‘) 

Your Lordship’s 
most faithful servant, 
SHELBURNE. 





many of the legislative provisions which have so materially 
contributed to the embellishment of the metropolis, and to the 
health, safety, and comfort of its inhabitants. 

(') The following account of a conversation with Lord 
Chatham on the affairs of the East India Company, which 
took place at Bath a few days subsequent to the date of the 
above, is contained in a letter from Mr.Walsh to Lord Clive:— 

“ Soon after the new adininistration was formed, the chairman 
and deputy chairman were sent for to the cabinet council, and 
were acquainted that, as the affairs of the India Company 
were likely to be taken into consideration by parliament, it 
would be proper for them to be prepared. An intimation of 
the kind could not fail to alarm, and affect the stock greatly. 
The quarterly court being over, I made an excursion to Bath, 
where Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, and Lord Northington 
were assembled. My private motive for this journey was to 
discover their disposition tawards the Company ; and, by means 
of my intimacy with Lard Camden, to endeavour to put you 
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P.S. There has been a large correspondence of 
the Duke of Choiseul’s deciphered, which shows 
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on a good footing with Lord Chatham, who, there was some 
reason to apprehend, was not the best disposed either towards 
you, the present direction, or the Company. I recollected Lord 
Chatham’s discourse to me (sce p. 62.) about your acquisitions 
being too vast, and saw Shelburne, Barré, and the enemies of 
the present direction in the highest employs. Lord Camden 
immediately removed my apprehensions as to any thing hostile 
being intended against the Company. I told him that I was 
ignorant whether the directors had given the administration full 
information concerning the affairs of Bengal; but whatever 
their conduct might have been in that respect, I, as acting for 
Lord Clive, should use no kind of reserve with the adminis- 
tration; that Lord Clive, though a zealous servant of the 
Company, ever considered his duty to his country to be the 
first and greatest obligation upon him; that he had formerly 
submitted to Lord Chatham’s consideration, whether the Bengal 
acquisitions were an object for the state or the Company (see 
Vol. i. p. 389.); and that, though the Company had ina manner 
been left to pursue their own measures in that respect, yet it was 
reasonable that, in such great prosperity as theirs, they should 
contribute liberally to the exigencies of the state; that your 
friends would readily concur in such a measure, and that I 
wished for an opportunity of assuring Lord Chatham of this; 
but as I knew hin, particularly in his present ill state of health, 
to be inaccessible, I requested his lordship to report it to him. 
He advised my writing a note to see Lord Chatham, which I 
accordingly did, and was admitted; though it was then a favour, 
as I understood, he had only granted to Lord Camden. I 
should have mentioned that, before I left town, I waited on 
General Conway; made him the same offer of information ; 
gave him a state of the revenues, and pointed out to him some 
of the means by which the commerce of the Company might be 
greatly advanced. He appeared quite unacquainted with these 
affairs, but very desirous to be informed. 

“ Jt was the 11th of October that I saw Lord Chatham. I 
told him the occasion of my visit in almost the same words I 
had used to Lord Camden: in answer to which, after compli- 
menting me on the purity, as he styled it, of my intentions, and’ 
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his sentiments very much at large. The Spaniards 
are in the same situation, in all appearance much 
embarrassed about Falkland’s Islands; the ambas- 
sador seems to wait the return of his last courier. 


of the liberal way in which I had considered this matter, he 
told me that all matters of fact relating to India would be very 
acceptable to him, though he did not wish to receive proposi- 
tions on that head, as the affair was of too extensive and too 
difficult a nature for ministers to determine; that thcy could 
not undertake to decide, between the state and the Company, 
what was precisely proper for each; that the consideration 
must of necessity come into parliament; that by the means of 
so many gentlemen coming from different parts of the kingdom, 
and turning the subject different ways in their minds, many 
new lights might be gathered ; that the crown had nothing to 
do in the affair, and that its ministers could only interfere in 
preventing unreasonableness and oppressions on one side or 
the other; and that the Company, in all cases, must subsist. 
On my giving him the state of the revenues, he seemed much 
surprised at the smallness of the amount, saying that Holwell 
and common report had made it much larger. He spoke 
very handsomely of you; said that he heard with concern of 
the virulent publications against you; that it was incumbent 
on the Company to support you strongly, and likewise to reward 
you. I mentioned how greatly the Company's commerce might 
be extended with the assistance of government; hinted the 
necessity there was of excluding foreigners from being stock- 
holders, and sharing in our benefits; and concluded with ob- 
serving, that every thing I had heard from him gave me the 
highest satisfaction, except the impracticability that he inti- 
mated of any arrangement between the administration and the 
directors before the meeting of Parliament. 

“ This is the substance of my conversation with this great 
man, who is certainly not only the most vigorous, but the most 
comprehensive and judicious minister this country ever had. 
I hope, in consequence of what I before wrote to you, that you 
have taken steps to conciliate and attach him. He has a great- 
ness in himself, which makes him feel and assert the great 
actions of others.” 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
: SHELBURNE. 


[In the hand-writing of his Secretary.] 
Bath, Monday, October 5, 1766. 


Lorp Cuartuam still continues unfortunate in 
not having a hand to present himself to Lord 
Shelburne. Many respectful compliments and | 
warm acknowledgments, for the honour of his 
Lordship’s very obliging letter. He is most sincerely 
happy to understand from his Lordship, that the 
alarm at Bowood has proved unfounded, or at least 
prevented in the effects, and joins with Lord Shel- 
burne in wishing most anxiously that his Lordship 
may find, on his return to London, accounts from 
other parts more satisfactory than when he left it. 

Vigilance and vigour, on the part of govern- 
ment, are indispensable in the present situation, 
and the laws must be enforced. The letters 
written by the secretaries of state to the lords-lieu- 
tenants are extremely fit, and will, it 1s hoped, be 
productive of good effects. 





THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, Wednesday 5 o'clock. 
[October 8, 1766.] 
My pear Lorp, 


SINCE my return to town, I have seen Lord 
Buckingham. He declines going to Spain: he 


~ 
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did not mention all his reasons, but spoke of his 
connection with Mr. Grenville, and that his con- 
nections in tle House of Commons required his 
presence, they having suffered much while he was 
in Russia; and, upon the whole, I must do his 
Lordship the justice to say, his conversation was 
extremely fair and open, respectful, extremely so, 
towards the King, and polite towards his m1- 
nisters. 

I have the honour to write to your Lordship, by 
the King’s commands, to consult you upon it. It 1s 
certainly become highly necessary, in all appear- 
ance, that some one should be named. The 
Spanish ambassador of late has inquired almost 
daily about it. ‘The Duke of Grafton, General 
Conway, and myself have, by the King’s commands, 
consulted upon it, before writing to your Lordship, 
but without being able to hit upon any very 
proper person who is likely to accept it. Lord 
Hyde('), Lord Grantham, and Sir James Gray (’) 
were the only names that occurred. It is un- 
necessary to mention Lord Huntingdon or Lord 
Hillsborough, as they have offices here, which I 
suppose they would prefer to it. I was in hopes 


(‘) The hon. Thomas Villiers, in 1756 created Lord Hyde of 
Hendon, in the county of Wilts. During the reign of George the 
Second he had been minister at the courts of Dresden, Vienna, 
and Berlin. In 1748, he was appointed a lord of the admiralty; 
in 1763, joint postmaster-general; and in1771, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. In 1776, he was advanced to the earldom of 
Clarendon, and died in 1786. 

(®) See Vol. II. p.119. 
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that if Lord Buckingham had accepted, he and 
Governor Lyttelton might have kissed hands on 
Friday ; and still, if any one occurs to your Lord- 
ship, you may be assured no time’ shall be lost 
after knowing your sentiments. 

There ts nothing new ; except that addresses are 
come from London, Norwich, and Gloucestershire, 
returning thanks for what has been done to prohibit 
the further exportation of corn. I am, with the 
greatest esteem and respect, my Lord, 

Your most faithful and obliged Servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


P.S. We still continue to have accounts of 
riots northward. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF SHEL- 
BURNE. 


[In the handwriting of his Secretary. ] 


Bath, Thursday, October 9th, 1766. 


Lorp CuaTHamM desires to present many compli- 
ments to Lord Shelburne, and is still so unfortu- 
nately circumstanced as not to be able to write with 
his own hand; which he should more particularly 
wish to do, where the consideration of persons is 
in question. He thinks the Spanish embassy being 
again declined, where it was last proposed, has an 
unfavourable aspect for the King’s service, in the 
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hands his Majesty has been pleased to entrust his 
affairs. 

He begs Lord Shelburne will be so good as to 
lay him with all duty at the King’s feet, expressing 
most humbly his extreme concern at not being 
able to submit to his Majesty’s consideration a 
proper person for this important embassy, who, in 
the present indisposition to serve abroad, is likely 
to accept it. Lord Grantham, who would fill the 
commission with ability, would most probably, at 
his time of life, decline it. Lord Huntingdon (’), 
would, in all likelihood, go to Spain, if his Majesty 
were most graciously pleased to permit him to hold 
his office here, as the late Lord Albemarle did 
when he was ambassador in France; and Lord 
Huntingdon appears extremely proper, every way, 
for an embassy of such importance. 

With regard to the riots, Lord Chatham thinks 
it his duty most humbly to submit his advice, that 
a special commission for trying rioters, guilty of 
felony, in order to make one example in each 
county, appears highly proper, and even absolutely 
necessary, for the support of any reverence to law 
and government, and to strike a more immediate 
awe into offenders. 

The sooner Mr. Lyttelton kisses hands for Por- 


(') Francis Hastings, tenth earl of Huntingdon; to whom, on 
setting out upon his travels, in 1747, Akenside addressed his 
Ode beginning “ The wise and good of every clime.” He was 
appointed groum of the stole in 1761, and continued to hold 
the office till 1770. His lordship died in 1790. 
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tugal, the better. Lord Shelburne will be so good 
as to communicate the above to the Duke of 
Grafton and to General Conway, before his Lord- 
ship lays it before the King. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, October 9, 1766. 
My pear Lorp, 

I was yesterday honoured with your note, and 
am sorry to find by it that your Lordship has not 
regained the use of your hand; which, by the 
favourable account I had from Lord Chancellor, 
I imagined and hoped was totally free from the 
gout. The King’s servants who are in town hope 
that from Bath they shall be relieved from drawing 
up any sketch of a Speech, as they are already with 
more business on their hands than can well be 
managed, and I believe have no turn for that sort 
of business, which your Lordship’s experience must 
absolutely afford us. 

The condition offered to Lord Cardigan was no 
other than this, that as Lord Northumberland pro- 
fessed he understood and desired that he might 
hold no office or post with the high honour he was 
to receive, the King had, on that footing, a design 
to prefer Lord Northumberland to it, and that the 
samc being intended for Lord Cardigan, his Majesty 
hoped he would forward his purpose, by laying 
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down. his post, at the same time the greatest dignity 
was conferred upon him. The King is thoroughly 
satisfied that the expectations given to Lord Car- 
digan are fully made good by this offer. I own 
that I see it so myself strongly; and even think 
that it would have been doing a favour by halves 
to Lord Northumberland, if he received it on so 
very different a ground from his colleague, who 
would have been pulled up to it by his Lordship. 
Ministerially, I think your Lordship need have no 
doubt of much dissatisfaction from a person so at- 
tached to the place he holds. From the King, I 
also understood, that there had been hopes con- 
ceived by his Lordship, that some cabinet office 
might have been thought of for him, through the 
many changes that have been of late years. I am 
obliged to enter into these little circumstances, 
to enable your Lordship to come more informed of 
his turn of mind to any directions I may receive 
from you uponit. I shall take no steps upon it till 
I hear from your Lordship. 

I cannot be silent on another point, which I see, 
day after day, more hangs on General Conway’s 
mind. He is in a situation which really nothing 
but his good wishes for the public could make him 
go through ; so much does it differ from his natural 
turn, particularly as he sees himself secluded from 
his real profession, which no inducement will ever 
make him lose sight of. Unless he has some pros- 
pect of appearing in it on a proper footing, I am 
confident that he will remain an unhappy and a 
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hurt man. I have so studied him on this point, 

that I assure you my opinion is truly, that business 

suffers from the ascendant which this disappoint. 

ment works on his mind, and I beg to submit it 

seriously to your Lordship’s consideration. I am, 

with sentiments of esteem and respect, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 

GRAFTON. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, October 9, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Last night I received a letter from my Lord 
President, who mentioned having acquainted your 
Lordship with the purport of it; and as I con- 
cluded from thence he had your approbation, I 
made no scruple of complying with his request, to 
recommend Mr. Serjeant Malone(') to bea judge of 
the common pleas, whenever Mr. Marshall desired 
to retire. Jam cautious of binding myself by any 
engagements, excepting where I think it would be 


(') Brother of the celebrated Anthony Malone, one of the 
most eminent lawyers, orators, and statesmen, that Ireland ever 
produeed ; and father of Edmond Malone, the distinguished 
dramatic critic and commentator. He was i to the English 
bar in 1730, where he practised for some years, and in 1740 re- 
goved to the Irish bar. Shortly after the date of this letter he 
$s appointed one of the judges of the court of commoh pleas 
Ireland ; which situation he held till his death in 1774. * 
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acceptable to your Lordship, for‘me to oblige those 
whg-are*connected with you. 

_ It is so strongly reported here, that the Bishop 
of Derry (') cannot live long, that I will not delay 
asking your Lordship’s advice what to do, in case 
of that vacancy on the bench, and to assure you, 
at the same time, that I will strictly obey whatever 
*you recommend, either to propose my brother for 
the bishoprick of Derry, asthere is an instance of Dr. 
Rundle’s (*) being made so by Sir Robert Walpole 
at once, or to remove some other bishop to that 
see, and to give Mr. Frederick Hervey (*) an 
inferior bishoprick. I am so confident, my dear 
Lord, that you will direct your friend to what is 


(:) Dr. William Barnard. Notwithstanding this “strong re- 
port,” the bishop lived till January 1768; when he was suc- 
ceeded by the hon. and rev. Frederick Hervey, afterwards 
fourth earl of Bristol. 

(?) Dr. Thomas Rundle was promoted to the see of Derry in . 
1734-5. He had been recommended to that of Gloucester by 
lord chancellor Talbot, but the appointment was strenuously 
opposed by bishop Gibson, from a notion of the doctor’s being 
a Deist. An elegant compliment is paid to this prelate in 
Lord Lyttelton’s Persian Letters. ‘ If the visible mark of your 
religion,” says his lordship, ‘‘ be meekness, or charity, or Justice, 
or temperance, or picty, all these are most conspicuous in the 
doctor.” Swift also, in a letter to Pope, bears testimony to his 
virtues. ‘“ His only fault,” he says, is, “that he drinks no wine, 
and I drink nothing else:” to which Pope replies, “I am glad 
you think of Dr. Rundle as I do: he will bea friend and bene- 
factor to yourunfriended, unbenefitted nation; he will bea friend 
to the humari race wherever he goes.” 

(3) Mr. Frederick Hervey was at this time one of the King’s 
chaplains in ordinary, and a principal clerk of the privy seal. 
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right, that I shall not determine any thing without 
your Lordship’s opinion, I have the honour to be, 
with the most respectful as well as most affectionate 
attachment, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
and most faithful humble servant, 


BRISTOL. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, Saturday, October 11, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


I wap the honour tocommunicate your Lordship’s 
letter to the King, having first shown it, as you 
desired, and I have his Majesty’s commands to 
acquaint your Lordship, that he so entirely meets 
your idea, that he had intended himself to have 
proposed it. I have by his commands written to 
the Lord Chancellor to acquaint him of it, and to 
desire his sentiments upon immediately issuing a 
commission accordingly. 

General Conway and I, bythe King’s permission, 
mentioned the going to Spain to Lord Huntingdon, 
in the manner proposed by your Lordship; but he 
desired to decline it, on account of his health not 
agreeing with that climate. I should be remiss if 
I omitted to add, that his Majesty was pleased to 
make the most gracious inquiries after your Lord- 
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ship’s health. I have the honour to be, with many 
good wishes for it, your Lordship’s 
Most obliged and 
devoted servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF SHEL- 
BURNE. 


[In the handwriting of his Secretary. ] 


Bath, Sunday, October 12th, 1766. 


Lorp CuHatuam, who has still the regret not 
to be able to acknowledge with his own hand the 
honour of Lord Shelburne’s very obliging letter by 
Ardouin, begs leave to assure his Lordship by this 
note of his respectful compliments, and presumes, 
through Lord Shelburne’s goodness, to lay himself 
with all duty at the King’s feet, and most humbly 
to express his grief at being so long deprived of 
the honour of attending the royal presence, to 
receive his Majesty’s most gracious orders. In the 
mean time, it is the greatest consolation to learn, 
that his Majesty has deigned to honour with his 
gracious approbation the ideas he ventured most 
humbly to submit to his Majesty. He wants words 
to express, how deeply he is penetrated with the 
King’s goodness in condescending to think of the 
health of his Majesty’s most dutifully devoted 
servant. 


By 
*. 
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.« Lord Chatham is extremely sorry that the 
embassy to Spain still remains unsettled. Sir James 
Gray would undoubtedly execute the commission 
with very sufficient ability ; if, therefore, he is willing 
to go, it seems most advisable, upon the whole, 
to think of him for that embassy, if it be his 
Majesty’s pleasure. Nor, indeed, can this im- 


portant matter admit of further delay. 

If, in the settling this mission, circumstances 
should allow of it, Lord Chatham would be happy, 
could he be permitted to recommend the secretary 
to the embassy ; which he has extremely at heart 
to obtain for Lord Cardross.(') He is a young 
nobleman of great talents, learning, and accom- 
plishments, and son of the Karl of Buchan, an 


(') David Stewart Erskine. In the following year, he suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Buchan; see Vol. II. p. 426. 
Though duly gazetted, Lord Cardross declined to proceed with 
Sir James Gray to Madrid, on the score of his being a person of 
inferior rank. Boswell relates, that in discussing the question 
with Sir Archibald Macdonald, Dr. Johnson observed, that per- 
haps in point of interest the young lord did wrong, but in point 
of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander insisted that he was 
wrong, and said that Lord Chathain intended it as an advan- 
tageous thing to him. “Why, Sir,” said Johnson, “ Lord 
Chatham might think it an advantageous thing for him to make 
him a vintner, and get him all the Portugal trade ; but he would 
have demeaned himself strangely, had he accepted of such a 
situation: Sir, had he gone secretary while his inferior was 

,ambassador, he would have been a traitor to his rank and 
family.” Upon this Mr.Croker neatly observes: — “If this 
principle were to be admitted, the young nobility would be 
excluded from all the professions; for the superiors in the pro- 
fession would frequently be their inferiors in personal rank. 
Would Johnson have dissuaded Lord Cardross from entering on 
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intimate friend of Lord Chatham, from the time. 
they were students together at Utrecht. (') ‘~ 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, October 14, 1766. 
My Dear Lorp, 

Lorp Carpican was with me this morning, to 
relate what had passed between the King and his 
Lordship, on the late occasion, as well as fairly to 
lay open to me the feelings of his mind upon it, 
and the conduct which he thought himself bound 
to follow. He said that he knew not whether his 
office was disposed of, but if his Majesty under- 
stood him right, his expressions in the closet went 
to this, ‘* that he hoped to be honoured with both 
or neither.” I do not repeat the other circum- 
stances that preceded, as your Lordship knows the 
whole of them. Lord Cardigan’s language seemed, 
therefore, to convey to me, though I would not 
invite the words from him, that he found it impos- 
sible not to quit the office he held. Every ex- 


the military profession, because at his outset he must have been 
commanded by a person inferior in personal rank? This, if 
ever it was a subject of real doubt, is now better understood ; 
and young men of the highest rank think it no degradation to 
enter into the junior ranks of the military, naval, and diplomatie 
and official professions.” — Life, vol. iii. p. 211. 

(:) It appears, by this passage, that Lord Chatham received 
part of his education at Utrecht; a circumstance which is not 
alluded to by any of his biographers. 
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pression was personally kind and polite to myself ; 
and he added, that no intention of his arose from 
any desire of showing a peevishness of disposition ; 
of which even the appearance would hurt him at 
this time aboye all others, when the men he most 
honoured and regarded were in the administra- 
tion. 

I expressed my concern, that his Lordship had 
not allowed me to have any conversation with him 
before Lord Northumberland had kissed hands ; to 
which his answer was, that he felt also great regret 
on that head, ‘* but that now the matter seemed 
past all remedy.” My reply was, to desire his 
leave to communicate the whole of so delicate an 
affair to your Lordship, praying Lord Cardigan to 
rest quiet till I should have your answer. I added 
farther, that though the affair was much entangled, 
I did not see it without remedy, but in one point 
only. Finding that his Lordship conceived what I 
meant to allude to, I went on by saying, that the 
difficulty should be none in fact to any one of 
judgment, and that if his Lordship should follow 
the Duke of Northumberland, he would have the 
satisfaction of receiving that honour (provided it 
pleased the King to confer it on him) on a footing 
that at least made up for the trifling punctilio of 
the pas. For this circumstance he seemed to be 
quite satisfied, and I hope I have not gone too far 
in any thing I have said; which I should not have 
ventured upon, but that the moment seemed to 
call for some decision; and from what I had col- 
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lected from your Lordship’s notes, I judged my 
language was conformable to what you would have 
wished it to be. 

The whole of this transaction appeared so deli- 
cate, as well on account of the promise which 
Lord Cardigan conceived would not have come 
conditionally to be fulfilled, as also on my side, 
from the unfortunate mention of it at first by me, 
and the effect it might have, that I would not 
defer laying it before your Lordship. I shall follow 
implicitly your directions in it. If it is to be 
opened again in the closet, would it not be more 
respectful to ascribe it to delicacies of my own for 
having suggested a condition where (it is possible) 
his Majesty did not mean there should be any? 
As your answer guides my conduct, I shall entreat 
your Lordship to be as particular as the hand of a 
secretary will allow you to make it, and I am not 
without hopes to receive it in time for the King’s 
levee on I'riday. | 

I was misunderstood by your Lordship in regard 
to General Conway, if you thought I meant that he 
would decline his present post. If he is honoured 
with some military one, enough to show that he 
has not quitted that line, his mind will be easy, and 
he will go on with his civil business with alacrity ; 
which, from a thorough knowledge of him, I know 
will never be the case without it. I have the 
honour to be, my dear Lord, 

Your most faithful, humble servant, 
(FRAFTON 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, October 17, 1766. 
My pear Lorp, | 

Tue Duke of Montagu(') this day kissed his 
Majesty’s hand, with every sense of the high honour 
he received, as well as of the manner it was granted ; 
which, I may say, was more conformable to the in- 
tention of each party, as the conversation I had 
with that lord was not necessary to be brought up 
as an inducement to the promotion. My phrase 
will appear dark to any one but your Lordship, 
who knows the circumstances. 

On thinking over the House of Commons, it 
appears that the ability among the leaders will be 
at least divided, if not drawn up against the well- 
wishers to administration ; though the numbers of 
the voters will be clear. ‘Those who have under- 
taken the weighty affairs of government are in duty 
called upon to facilitate, by honourable means, its 
success. If the discontented are not in some 
measure broke into, I do see a strong phalanx of 
able personages, who will give full employment, 
by the business they will raise up. Among those, 
whom I should wish, and Mr. Conway also wishes, 
to see to support him, is Mr. Burke, the readiest 
man upon all points perhaps in the whole House. 


(‘) The Earl of Cardigan was this day raised to the dignities 
of marquis and duke, by the titles of Marquis of Monthermer, 
_and Duke of Montagu. 
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If I mistake not, he was offered the board of trade 
during the last year and declined it, aiming at a 
higher board, or some equivalent.(') I cannot help 
saying, that I look upon it, that he is a most ma- 
terial man to gain, and one on whom the thoroughest 
dependence may be given, where an obligation is 
owned. (7) In lawyers also I see some weakness. 
I am anxious to know Mr. Hussey’s (°) sentiments 
on the present system, and should be glad to hear 
from your Lordship whether some opening should 
not be tried to get our solicitor-general (*) into the 


() Mr. Burke himself says, that “in order to be out of the 
way of the negotiations which were then carrying on very 
eagerly, and through many channels, with the Earl of Chatham, 
he went to Ireland very soon after the change of ministry, and 
did not return until the meeting of parliament : he was at this 
time free from any thing that looked like an engagement; he 
was further free at the desire of his friends; for the very day 
of his return the Marquis of Rockingham wished him to ac- 
cept an employment under the new system.” He adds, “ he 
believes he might have had such a situation, but again he 
cheerfully took his fate with the party.” 

(7) General Lee, in a letter to the Prince Roval of Poland, 
written in the following month, says, — “An Irishman, 
Mr. Burke, is sprung up in the House of Commons, who has 
astonished every body with the power of his eloquence, and his 
comprehensive knowledge in all our exterior and internal po- 
litics, and commercial interests. He wants nothing but that 
sort of dignity annexed to rank and property in England, to 
make him the most considerable man in the lower house.” — 
Life, p. 290. 

(3) Richard Hussey, esq., attorney-general to the Queen, 
and counsel to the admiralty. He was returned to the new 
parliament for East Looe. 

(4) In the March following, Mr. Willes was returned for 
Leominster, in the room of Mr. Chase Price, who accepted the 
Chiltern hundreds. | 
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House. Whether Mr. Nugent has made any opening 
to your Lordship I am ignorant; though I un 
derstand that nothing is more likely.(?) | 
We are all extremely anxious with the hopes of 
seeing your Lordship in town by the end of the 
month; and that it may be in perfect health is the 
earnest wish of, my dear Lord, him who has the 
honour to be, with the most thorough esteem and 
respect, your Lordship’s, 
Most faithful and humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


P. S. Mr. Conway would be as glad as your 
Lordship to have the motion by Mr. Horace 
Walpole (*); but he knows that there 1s not a 
member in the House whom he could not induce 
to undertake it sooner than him. Would not 
a line from your Lordship induce Lord Bruce to 
undertake ours? I do not know him at all. I dare 
not hope that you have succeeded with Lord 
Spencer.(*) 


(‘) See Vol. II. p. 418. In the December following, Mr. 
Nugent was appointed one of the lords of trade, and raised to 
dignities of a baron and viscount of Ireland, by the title of Baron 
Nugent of Carlanstown, and Viscount Clare. 

(7) “You have made me laugh,” writes Horace Walpole to 
Mr. Conway, on the 18th, “and somebody else makes me stare. 
But why me? Here is that hopeful young fellow, Sir John 
Rushout, the oldest member of the House, and, as extremes 
meet, very proper to begin again; why overlook him?” 

(3) John, first Earl Spencer, grandfather of the present earl. 
Mr. Henry Flood, in a letter to Lord Charlemont, says, — 
‘Lord Spencer, I saw, moved the address; he was inaudible. 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO.THE EARL OF °* 
; CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, Saturday, October 18, 1766. 
_. My Lorp, 
Your Lordship will receive enclosed a letter 


from Lord Rochford. He is now ready to set out 


" for Paris. I should: be unjust towards his Lordship, 


if J did not join him in wishing very much that he 
could have the advantage of those lights, which 
your Lordship’s conversation certainly would give 
him, if itis notinconvenient. It would be trouble- 
some to submit to your Lordship all that has passed 
from me to him, on the different points pending. 
The three articles proposed to be added to the in- 
structions given the former ambassador will convey 
to your Lordship the general line of what I took 
the liberty to recommend more particularly to his 
attention. The article of Dunkirk I found very 
strongly stated in the former instructions. The 
Duke of Richmond made Dunkirk his road. Lord 
Rochford begs not to do this; as he says it was 
the first thing that disgusted not only the court 
but the people of France against the Duke of 
Richmond ;_ but that he will be very ready to go 
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Lord Tlillsborough seconded it, and what he said was a bad 
opposition to it. Lord Suffolk did it much more favour by 
opposing it-; he spoke pompous nothings. Lord Shelburne was 
better, and the Duke of Grafton worse, than I expected. 
Lord Lyttelton was reasonable, and Lord ‘Temple as bad as he 
could be.” 
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some time hence from Paris to examine the state 
of it. 

I took care to lay before the King the contents 
of your Lordship’s last letter. It had come round 
to the King, that if a nobleman was not sent to 
Spain, Prince Masserano (') would be recalled, in 
order to send a man of inferior rank. This, as well 
as other considerations, has made the King very 
desirous some nobleman should be found, and 
made General Conway think of Lord Hillsborough. 
I cannot say it met my idea; not because I do not 
think Lord Hillsborough most extremely fit, but I 
am convinced, all things considered, that he will 
also decline: but as the King put it upon my 
saying, that his affairs might suffer by a delay of 
ten days, and that otherwise he thought it con- 
venient for his service that the offer should go, 
having stated my opinion, I did not think the ob- 
jection of weight enough to urge it further. This 
matter therefore waits till Lord Hillsborough 
comes. Ashe is expected on the 22d or 23d, it 
prevents Gencral Conway’s writing to him; which 
he had received the King’s commands to do. If he 
declines, the King has ordered me directly to send 
for Sir James Gray. I shall certainly not forget 
your Lordship’s commands as to Lord Cardross ; 
of whom the King entirely approves. 

The Duke of Grafton is very diligent at the 
treasury, and I hope your Lordship will find against 


(1) Spanish ambassador at the court of London. 
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you come to town every thing very much prepared 
for the consideration of the cabinet. I have the 
honour to be, your Lordship’s 
Most faithful servant, 
SHELBURNE. 





THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SITELBURNE. 
Bath, Sunday, October 19, 1766. 
My pear Lorp, 

Tuoucu I can hardly hold a pen, I make this 
early effort to express my best acknowledgments 
for the honour of your several very obliging letters, 
and to return your Lordship many thanks for your 
repeated goodness. The additional articles of in- 
struction to Lord Rochford appear to me very 
proper. I am not a littie flattered by the wish 
your Lordship and Lord Rochford so very obligingly 
express, with regard to any lights of mine, con- 
cerning the embassy to Paris; but as it must be 
impossible for me to enter here, at this distance and 
on the sudden, into a matter already very properly 
settled, I cannot think of my Lord Rochford’s 
taking the trouble of a journey, which could no 
way be of any use to the King’s service. If I am 
able, I purpose going about Wednesday next for 
one day to Burton Pynsent. 

The idea of a change in the board of trade, by 
proposing the embassy to Spain to Lord Hills- 
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borough, was, I confess, the thing in the world the 
least expected by me. What are the motives to 
this desultory step, unfixing the most critical 
office in the kingdom, so happily fixed, through and 
‘by my channel, I cannot imagine. The favour | 
have to beg of your Lordship is, that when the 
offer is made to Lord Hillsborough his Lordship 
may be expressly told, that the proposal does not 
come with my advice or suggestion. Had I judged 
that Lord Hillsborough could, without great pre- 
judice to the King’s affairs, be spared from his Ma- 
jesty’s very important service at home, I should 
certainly have thought of his Lordship for Spain, 
first not last. Let me add to this, that I collected 
from his Lordship, that the nature of the business 
where he is was acceptable to him. 

I own this incident has made no small impression 
upon my mind, and gives abundant room to think 
that Tam not likely to be of much use. I will, 
however, my dear Lord, stop my pen before I grow 
too serious, and wait a little longer for grounds to 
form a better judgment of what is intended by the 
situation [I have unworthily the honour to be 
called to by the King’s gracious favour. 

Give me leave to say, that I rely on your Lord- 
ship’s despatch to quicken the special commission, 
which ought not to be long in coming out. The 
solicitor of the treasury may soon collect the ne- 
cessary evidence. The draught of the King’s 
speech shall be sent to the Duke of Grafton 
on Tuesday next. I hope to be ableto embrace your 
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Lordship in town about the 4th of November. I 
am ever, with the truest esteem and respect, my 
dear Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
most faithfully devoted 
CHaTHamM. 


THE EARL OF HERTFORD TO THE RIGHT HON. 
HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY. 


Paris, October 20, 1766. 
My pear Harry, 


I rink it right to give you some account of a 
conversation I had yesterday with the Duke of 
Choiseul at Versailles. I can do it with safety, as 
Colonel Burgoyne is returning to England, and you 
will make any or no use of it as you think proper. 

I was sitting with my old acquaintance, the Comte 
de Fuentes, the Spanish ambassador at this court. 
The Duke came in and sat between us, and began 
the conversation with that ease and freedom with 
which we have often talked of the affairs of Europe: 
he asked me if the system of my court, as a friend 
who must have some knowledge of it, was that of 
peace? I told him, though I was in no political 
secret or ministerial office, I could venture to 
answer positively and affirmatively to that question, 
as long as his court and the powers in alliance with 
France meant to preserve that system upon a rea- 
sonable and just footing. 

I 3 
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The Duke said, I must have no doubt of the 
disposition of his court, who knew the King and its 
present ministers so well as I did; but that it re- 
quired all the confidence that could be given to the 
mind of man to believe that my court was equally 
sincere. asked him what had appeared in Europe, or 
upon what transactions his suspicions had arisen ? 
He told me our alliances in the North, which we 
were strengthening by every possible means, were 
becoming formidable ; that we had made a treaty 
with Russia, had the friendship of Denmark, had 
gained the court of Sweden, that unhappy insigni- 
ficant power which they now resigned to its present 
system, and seemed to propose, with the assistance 
of the King of Prussia, whom we were courting, to 
arm the North against the South. My answer was 
very natural, that I was in the secret of no cabinet, 
and could only talk the language of a reader of a 
common newspaper; but that I had understood 
that the treaty with Russia was no other than a 
commercial one; that I did not suppose the alliances 
to which he alluded, even supposing them to sub- 
sist, were of an offensive nature, and that it was 
perfectly agreeable to every principle of reason and 
policy to preserve a balance of power in the North, 
where I must conclude they had their nego- 
tiations likewise, without giving any just cause to 
suspect that our views were of such a nature as he 
had supposed ; especially when it was said, that 
Trance, Spain, and the court of Vienna were so 
closely united in their political plans. 
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M. de Choiseul then said, that he had taken 
that opportunity of talking to me, because he wished 
that my friend, the Comte de Fuentes, should be 
privy to what he said upon the establishment we 
were going to make in the Isles Malouines (’), and 
the just jealousy that Spain entertained upon our ex- 
pedition into the South Sea. He said this matter 
was of so serious a nature, that he had already, by 
his own influence with the Spanish ministers em- 
ployed at Paris and London, prevented a memorial 
being presented at the court of London, which was 
little less than a declaration of war, and that he had 
sent a messenger to Comte Guerchy (*) relative to 
this matter, till time could be given for the two 
courts to know better upon what foundation these 
expeditions were made. He then told me, in the pre- 
sence of M. de Fuentes, that when M. de Bougain- 
ville had made an establishment there for the court 
of Trance, it had given such offence to the Spanish 
court, that they were immediately obliged to de- 
sist from any further attempts upon it, without in- 
terrupting the harmony which at present subsisted 
between them ; though there was not the same 
reason for jealousy whilst that intimate connection 
lasted, as there would naturally be with a power so 
formidable at sea as England was. To this matter 
I could properly make no other answer, than that 


(') The islands of Falkland; at this time improperly and af- 
fectedly called by the French, les Isles Maloiines. 
(?) French ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at 


the court of London. 
1 A. 
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commercial nations were desirous of trading and 
knowing the coasts of all parts of the world, and that 
if peace was to be preserved, the continuation of it 
was more likely to be obtained by confidence than 
by unreasonable suspicion ; and that if the matter 
was thought of so serious a nature to the court of 
Spain, I took it for granted M. de Masserano would 
talk to the English ministers upon it. He then 
told me, from his private judgment, that he thought 
it essential that the English minister intended for 
that court should be named, and sent as soon as he 
could with convenience to Madrid. I saw in this 
he likewise insinuated some jealously of our de- 
signs, and I thought myself empowered to remove 
it by saying, it was the choice of the fittest person 
that had hitherto retarded it. ‘The world at Paris 
is, I find, in possession of the uneasiness of the court 
of Spain, and with their usual quickness have de- 
termined that we shall soon have a war. 

I have been received at the court of Versailles 
by the King and and his family in a most distin- 
guished manner ; of which I desire you will express 
my sentiments in the most grateful and respectful 
manner to the Comte de Guerchy. I propose 
leaving Paris the Srd or 4th of next month for 
England. 

Believe me at all times, 
my dear Harry, 
most truly and affectionately yours, 
HERTFORD. 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Whitehall, Tuesday, two o’clock. 
[October 28, 1766.] 
My Lorp, 


I am extremely glad Sir James Gray has taken 
a resolution to wait upon your Lordship himself, 
as he will be better able to explain his feelings and 
situation than J can undertake to do. General 
Conway made not the least hesitation to give 
up all thoughts of the offer to Lord Hillsborough, 
the moment I told him your Lordship’s opinion : 
the King likewise, upon being told the consequence 
your lordship thought Lord Hillsborough might be 
of to his service at home, was pleased immediately to 
order me to apply to Sir James Gray ; who, I make 
no doubt, will inform your Lordship very punctually 
of all that has passed. I can only say upon it, that 
it is not without a regret of conscience, that I have 
taken advantage of his irresolution, arising from 
conscientiousness on his part, to persuade him to 
undertake an embassy of fatigue and some respon- 
sibility. I took care to mention Lord Cardross to 
him, and to fix it early. 

I have nothing further to add upon this matter, 
except that Captain Hervey last night asked me 
whether it was fixed, that he had- heard a peer 
was wished for, and that he would not scruple to 
tell me, in very great confidence, it was his opinion 
Lord Sandwich might be brought to take it ; that, 
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as his friend, he wished it excessively, and as a 
friend to administration, he thought it might acce- 
lerate further arrangements ; alluding, I believe, to 
the Duke of Bedford’s.(') He did hint, with -a 
good deal of address, something of the same sort 
to me ten days ago ; but I own I felt, and knew from 
experience, all that to be such dangerous ground, 
that I did not like to be forward to take it up. I 
now, however, mention it to your Lordship, as it 1s 
in all respects proper I should mention it. 

I have not let half a day pass, since I received 
your Lordship’s letter, without thinking how I 


(!) The following account of a conference, said to have taken 
place at this time at Bath, between the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Chatham, appeared originally in the Political Register, 
and has found a place in the several memoirs and histories of 
the period : — “ Lord Chatham opened the conference with his 
Grace, by making the strongest assurances, that he should be 
particularly happy to see the King’s administration counte- 
nanced and supported by his Grace's approbation and interest. 
The Duke, making no reply to this exordium, Lord Chatham 
proceeded by saying, that he would frankly lay before his 
Grace the principal measures he intended to pursue. He 
intended ; first, to keep the peace inviolate, and to keep awatch- 
ful eye over the princes upon the Continent, that they did the 
same; secondly, to enter into no continental connections, and 
to make no subsidiary treaty with any [European power; 
thirdly, to observe such a strict and rigid cconomy, as should 
command the approbation of the most frugal member of parlia- 
ment. The Duke replied, that these were the very measures 
for which he had always contended : they were his measures, and 
he would certainly support them, whether or not his friends 
were in power. Not a word was spoken of the subject of 
America, nor of any arrangements. They parted in similar 
conceptions, that this interview was merely preparatory to 
another; and this accounts for a great part of the Bedford 
interest being neuter at the meeting of parliament.” 
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could forward the commission. The lawyers have 
assured me, that every thing will be ready for the 
Chancellor to-night. I intend seeing him as soon 
as possible, to know whether they have kept their 
word. Our foreign negotiations are at least safe: 
I hope I should not flatter your Lordship or my- 
self, if I were to say that they are even getting 
upon better ground in general. However, I am at 
the end of my line, and can go but little further 
without your Lordship’s advice: but as you give 
me hopes of seeing you so soon, I forbear to trouble 
you at present on that head. I am, with truest 
esteem and respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
and faithful servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


Bath, October 29, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


I srr down with particular satisfaction to return 
your Lordship many thanks for the honour of the 
letter Sir James Gray was so good as to be the bearer 
of. I have the pleasure to be able to acquaint your 
Lordship that, at last, this forlorn embassy to 
Spain is fixed, and I think very happily for the 
King’s service; as Sir James Gray, who will carry 
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very adequate abilities to the important work, will 
also carry another necessary ingredient to a foreign 
minister, I mean a cheerful and zealous attachment 
to the great business with which he ischarged. He 
did indeed express at first some doubts, more of 
modesty than disinclination; though as to wishes, 
they certainly did not lead him again abroad: but 
I must do him justice in saying, that a very 
commendable sense of duty to the King and true 
zeal for his Majesty’s service soon determined his 
resolution ; and he obeys the King’s gracious com- 
mands with becoming cheerfulness and devotion 
to that duty. ‘The continuation of the pension 
granted as a reward of past services scems very 
unexceptionable, and I understand has been already 
favourably received when your Lordship mention- 
ed it. 

I am happy to hear that the special commission 
was ready for signing, and I will trust that no 
delays can happen in your Jordship’s power to 
prevent. My Lord Chancellor will not fail to co- 
operate in expediting this necessary and much de. 
sired measure. Accept, my dear Lord, my best 
acknowledgments for the trouble you have allowed 
me to give you, with regard to the intended offer 
of the embassy ; in which matter Mr. Conway has 
been very obliging to drop his intention. Your 
Lordship’s goodness in facilitating my wishes for 
Lord Cardross claims likewise many warm thanks. 
As I hope to have the pleasure of embracing your 
Lordship by the middle of next week, I will not 
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touch on business, foreign or domestic, further than 
to say, I wish either topic were more inviting. I 
am, with truest esteem and respect, 
My dear Lord, your Lordship’s 
most obedient and affectionate 
humble servant, 
CHATHAM. (’) 


(') The parliament met on the 11th of November. The 
scarcity formed the principal topic of the King’s speech. The 
address was opposed in both Houses, and amendments moved, 
importing an intention to bring in a bill to indemnify those who 
had advised the embargo. No details of the debate have been 
preserved in any collection; but the speech of Lord Chatham, 
who was sufficiently recovered to take his seat this day in the 
House of Lords, will be found ably reported in the following 
letter from Mr. Henry Flood to the Earl of Charlemont: — 
“ Opposition began with Lord Suffolk. It was urged, that the 
matter treated of being illegal, a bill of indemnity would be 
necessary to indemnify the persons concerned, and the consti- 
tution: it was added, that parliament might and ought to have 
been called sooner, and that if it had, perhaps this illegal act 
might have been avoided. 

“ Lord Crratiuam (who began with a very eloquent descrip- 
tion of his feelings, from the new situation in which he spoke, 
in an unaccustomed place, before the most knowing in the laws, 
in the presence of the hereditary legislators of the realm, whilst 
he could not look upon the throne without remembering that it 
had just been filled by majesty, and by all the tender virtues 
which encompass it), allowed, that it was physically possible to 
have called the parliament a fortnight or three weeks sooner, 
consistently with the order of prorogation subsisting at the time 
when the alarm was first suggested ; but that this, instead of 
being of service, would have been detrimental, for that it would 
have deprived the country, in the very article of danger, of the 
presence of the principal persons of it, whose authority had been 
of so much weight in suppressing these tumults. That this was 
the fact certainly; and though it could not be pretended that 
this was cxactly forescen, yet he could not but rejoice that 
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THE RIGHT HON. HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY TO 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Little Warwick Street, November 22, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Iuapv the honour of your Lordship’s note, ac- 
quainting me with the intention of dismissing Lord 


OO 


nothing was done to deprive the country of such an cffectual 
interposition: that parliament now met earlier than usual, and 
that it was not in itself desirable to hurry away upon every 
rumour all the principal persons of the nation from every cxtre- 
mity of the kingdom, and to crowd them into the metropolis. 
That such a conduct would be a mark of weakness and temerity, 
especially in a country in which sudden distresses are so liable 
to be created and aggravated, either from lucrative views, or 
from a factious spirit. That had he advised the calling of par- 
liament upon the first intelligence he received, (which was but a 
suggestion of apprehended scarcity, and could be no more, as 
the harvest was not threshed out or known) he would justly have 
been censured for the alarm to the public, and the inconvenience 
to individuals, which a precipitate convention of parliament 
must have occasioned; a step which would have created an 
imaginary scarcity, though a real one had not existed. That 
thesc considerations determined his Majesty, with the advice of 
his council, to issue that order of prorogation under which 
parliament now met: that under the former prorogation parlia- 
ment could not meet consistently with usage, for that it was 
always usual in the last proclamation of prorogation preceding 
the session, to declare the parliament to be prorogued to a 
certain day, then to meet for the despatch of business, — a mate- 
rial notification not inserted in the former, because it was not de- 
cided to meet then. That a new prorogation therefore was neces- 
sary, and that the usage was never to give less than forty days’ 
notice. That this was a very salutary custom, and that nothing 
could be so perilous as sudden and surreptitious conventions of 
parliament. That it might well be considered as the law of 
usage and of parliament, though not perhaps of the land, that 
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Edgecumbe, on account of his having refused the 
bed-chamber in lieu of thetreasurership of the house- 
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not less than forty days’ notice should be given; that therefore 
the prorogation could not properly have been for less than forty 
days. That indeed parliament was by this last proclamation 
prorogued forsomewhat more than forty days; but that this was 
done when only a surmise of scarcity had been suggested before 
the threshing out of the harvest, and whilst the danger had only 
becn talked of, not expected. ‘That it was some time after this 
prorogation before the conjecture of scarcity was verified, and 
the riots began; and that then the time for meeting of parlia- 
ment was publicly fixed, and the interval could not be shortened 
except by calling parliament suddenly, contrary to procla- 
mation, and with a stretch of power, and a precedent infinitely 
more dangerous than the delay of their meeting, and the issuing 
of the embargo. That this indecd was so illegal, that the legis- 
lature had thought it necessary, by a particular clause in the 
unilitia bill, to empower the crown to call parliament, in the 
particular cases of actual invasion or rebellion, in fourteen days, 
notwithstanding any prorogation to the contrary. That this 
delay therefore arising from parliament’s being prorogued for 
somewhat more than forty days was not faulty at the time, no 
danger being in probable expectation then which could require 
an earlier meeting: that after the proclamation the delay was 
unavoidable ; and that, in fact, it was so far from heing detri- 
mental, that it had been advantageous. He nidiculed the 
stress which had been laid upon the possibility of calling 
parliaments fourteen or fifteen days sooner, and of setting every 
member of parliament in the kingdom upon a horse to ride post 
up to London: and having thus defended the time of calling 
parliament, he procecded to defend the issuing of the embargo 
during the interval cf parliament by legal authority, as an act 
of power, justifiable before parliament on the ground of neces- 
sity ; and read a paragraph of Mr. Locke to show, that though 
it was not strictly speaking /egal, yet that it was right in the 
opinion of that great friend of liberty, that constitutional philo- 
sopher and liberal statesman.” 

In the Ilouse of Commons, Mr. Conway moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for protecting the persons acting under the 
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hold; and I must confess to your Lordship, that I 
‘heard it with great concern and surprise, as I think 
Lord Edgecumbe a man of that character and con- 
sideration, as should rather entitle him to the favour 
of government, than to any bad treatment; and as I 
understood, when this matter was formerly talked 
of, that there was no intention of taking his staff, but 
on some arrangement made to which his Lordship 
should consent. I own the bed-chamber, though in 
many respects very honourable, does not appear 
much to suit the age and situation of Lord Kdge- 
cumbe ; so that I can neither be surprised at nor 
condemn his refusal ; and from the particular situ- 
ation I stand in, well known to your Lordship, 
must confess myself much distressed and hurt with 
what passes on this occasion. I have not the least 
disposition to any facticus or caballing spirit; but 
your Lordship knows, besides my want of taste and 
ambition for high employments, the difficulties 
which lay upon me when J accepted; and there 
are in such situations feelings, which no man of 
honour and delicacy can divest himself of. 

I must farther say, that there are circumstances 
respecting Lord Iidgecumbe that in a very par- 
ticular manner affect myself: one, the great regard 
and friendship borne to him by the late Duke of 
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order of council; which passed both Houses. Upon this ocea- 
sion, Mr. Flood states, that * Lord Chatham, like himself, 
on hearing this affair, desired the bill to be made as strong as 
possible, and to be extended to the advisers, and to be made 
declaratory as well as indemnifying.” 
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Devonshire ; the. other, that on a vacancy in one. 
of his boroughs t’ other day, he without hesitation 
at once chose my nephew Lord Beauchamp ; and, 
I must also say, that the influence of Lord Edge- 
- cumbe in parliament, his command of boroughs, 
~ and more than all, the offence that will, I doubt, 
be given to a set of gentlemen of great weight in 
this country, and the disquiet it may occasion his 
Majesty’s government, are reasons that ought, in 
my poor opinion, strongly to weigh against this 
measure; which I hope your Lordship will still 
prevent, before its execution ; as I must declare, 
without the least peevishness on the part in which 
I feel concerned, that I cannot with honour con- 
tinue long in the situation I am in, unless I can 
preserve that reputation of fairness and consistency 
which I think I must forfeit by a seeming concur- 
rence in such repeated injuries to those with whom 
I lately acted, and to whom I conveyed an engage- 
ment, as I understood that far from being the ob- 
jects of particular neglect or resentment, they would 
rather, in preference, meet the favour and protec- 
tion of government under the present administra- 
tion. 

I am very sorry I had no opportunity of laying 
my thoughts on this subject before your Lordship 
sooner, and shall now only add, that I am, with the 
greatest respect, 

Your Lordship’s most humble 
and obedient servant, 


H. S. Conway. 
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THE RIGHT HON. HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY TO 
, THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Little Warwick Street, 
Friday 4 o’clock, November 25, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


Havine this moment heard a thing which gives 
me the greatest pleasure, as it is a means of putting 
an end to the great difficulty I and several of my 
friends have been under, I cannot help taking the 
first moment of communicating it to your Lordship. 
It is the very handsome, and certainly accom- 
modating ofier of Lord Besborough of accepting the 
bedchamber instead of the post office ; provided 
it shall please his Majesty to give the latter to Lord 
Edgecumbe. I have no doubt of your Lordship’s 
goodness and readiness to promote and obtain this 
from his Majesty, for the mutual case of ministers, 
and so many concerned. Iam, my Lord, with great 
respect, 

Your Lordship’s most humble 
and obedient servant, 


H. Conway. (') 


(1) “ Upon the 25th of November,” says the Political Register, 
“ the Earl of Besborough, who was one of the joint-postmasters, 
offered to make room for Lord Edgecumbe, by proposing to re- 
sign that post in favour of his Lordship, and taking the bed- 
chamber, which had been offered to that lord. But this 
obliging otfer was rejected: upon which the Duke of Portland, 
the Earls of Besborough and Scarborough, and Lord Monson 
. resigned the next day ; and these resignations were immediately 
followed by those of Sir Charles Saunders, Sir William Mere- 
dith, Admiral Keppel,” &c. 
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THE EARL OF ROCHFORD TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


( Private.) 
Paris, November 28, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


TueE letter your Lordship honoured me with 
from Bath of the 19th ultimo required no answer, 
except my acknowledgments of the favourable 
opinion your Lordship flatters me you entertain of 
me; but I hope you will not disapprove my taking 
the opportunity of Captain Grenvilic’s going to 
England, to write to your Lordship in a confidential 
manner, having nothing so much at heart, as to 
merit the continuance of your Lordship’s appro- 
bation. 

I do not mean to enter into a detail of business, 
as that is quite unnecessary with a person of your 
Lordship’s experience and penetration ; but I wish 
you to be informed, from an authority which I 
flatter myself you will depend on, of what is the 
present general system of this court. Your Lord- 
ship knows that a prime minister here has very 
extensive power, and I am convinced none of the 
Duc de Choiseul’s predecessors ever enjoyed it in 
a greater extent. He has made himself absolutely 
necessary to the I'rench King; and though much 
abuse in private is vented against him, it avails but 
little, and I see not the least probability of his losing 
any ground, unless war was to break out: in that 
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case, his friends seem to be apprehensive for him. 
From private motives, therefore, your Lordship 
sees hé must be inclined to pacific measures. He 
is of a frank and generous disposition ; and though 
very open, not so indiscreet as people of his turn 
generally are, and I believe, conscious himself of 
being rather superficial, he is guarded in what 
he advances, and remarkable for being exact in 
what engagements he enters into. I have had 
the good luck to gain his confidence, and hope 
when occasion offers I shall be able to turn it to 
account. 

The only essential affair that can disturb the peace 
of Europe is our disputes with Spain; and I here 
found him so sincerely terrified (if I may use the 
expression) at the court of Spain’s taking some ab- 
surd step, that Iam confident there is no reasonable 
proposal he would not come into, for accommo- 
dating the Manilla ransom, and the affair of the 
islands of Falkland. Your Lordship knows much 
better than I what different turns political affairs 
may take, when they are left any time unsettled. 
I should apprehend, therefore, that the sooner these 
affairs can be adjusted the better. Your Lordship 
will have seen what I wrote by the last messenger 
to Lord Shelburne; and if I did not mistake his 
Lordship, what I answer for to bring about will be 
entircly agreeable to the views of our government ; 
and your Lordship may be assured, that the Duc de 
Choiseul does not mean to have it appear in any 
shape, that the French court interferes in our dis- 
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putes with Spain. Any delicacy we may have upon 
that point I am persuaded I can set right here in 
a minute’s conversation with the Duc de Choiseul. 
Besides the private views of this minister, I must 
apprise your Lordship that the rest of his colleagues, 
as well as the most thinking part of the nation, 
wish for peace: their finances are in a bad condi- 
tion; their present contrdleur général is so embar- 
rassed to find ways and means, that it is believed 
he cannot keep his post; and though doubtless 
they will attend to their marine, it will be a work 
of time to get it in order, and I shall make it my 
business to watch the progress they make. 

The Duc de Choiseul has been particularly in- 
quisitive in his conversations with me about your 
Lordship’s inclinations to peace, and I hope you 
will not disapprove what I have said to him; 
namely, that your Lordship has nothing more at 
heart than the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity, whilst the dignity and honour of the 
crown of Great Britain were not offended, and no 
attempts made to prejudice the interests of the 
nation. He flattered me with saying, he received 
these assurances with pleasure from me, as he 
knew he could depend on what I said. Incapable 
of flattery, I can safely assure your Lordship Iam 
not guilty of it in telling you the sanguine hopes I 
have, as well as every body I converse with here, 
of the wisdom and stability of your Lordship’s 
measures ; and I need not say how happy I shall 


be, if I can successfully execute any plans you 
~ 3 
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shall propose, desirous as I am to merit your 
Lordship’s confidence. I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most faithful humble servant, 
) RocuForp. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATIIAM. 


November 28, 1766. 
35m. past 8, a. m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


I rETURNED so late from the play, that I thought 
it unfair to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter containing the issue of your conversation 
with Lord Gower till this morning. I augur 
from it, that he will, on his return from Woburn, 
accept ; for he is too well versed in the manners 
of the world, to have shown so good an inclination, 
unless he had been certain the proposal would 
meet with the Duke of Bedford’s concurrence: but 
should it prove otherwise, it will not lessen my 
confidence, that my affairs will meet with success, 
whilst the advantage of my country is the sole end 
proposed by every measure, and that my adminis- 
tration follow strenuously my example in opposing 
factious bands, in whatever quarters they appear, 
_ though willing to receive able and good men, let 
their private friendships be where they will. 

| GeorceE R. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, November 29, 1766. 
23 m. past 10, p.m. 


Lorp CHATHAM, 

I am sensible of your attention in sending me 
the account of Lord Gower’s return from Woburn, 
and that no answer will be made till Monday 
evening. Jam so totally indifferent as to what it 
may prove, that I can, without the smallest share of 
impatience, wait till then; though I think the 
answer might have been returned by this time, as 
the Duke of Bedford was cnough prepared by your 
conversations at Bath, to have previously received 
the opinions of his friends ; therefore I must own 
I think there 1s an air of more reserve than appears 
necessary. 


Georc_E R. (') 


(‘) In consequence of the recent resignations, Lord Chatham 
resolved to renew his overtures to the Bedford interest, and offered 
the situation of first lord of the admiralty to Lord Gower; who 
repaired on the 28th of November to Woburn to consult the 
Duke. On the 29th, Lord Chatham had a long conference 
with the King, when he stated his proposed alliance with the 
Bedford party; but his Majesty was so offended by the violent 
conduct of the Duke when last in office, that he entreated 
Lord Chatham tq abandon all thoughts of that nobleman. He 
was promised the warmestand most effectual support: he yielded 
to these assurances, and several vacancies were filled up before 
Lord Gower returned from Woburn. The place of first lord 
of the admiralty was given to Sir Edward Hawke; the other 
vacant seats at the board were filled by Mr. Jenkinson and Sir 
Piercy Brett; and Lord Hillsborough and Lord Le Despenser = 
were appointed joint postmasters. — See Political Register, | 
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THE KING TO THE EARL ‘OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, December 2, 1766. 
15 m. past 10, a.m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


To prevent all delays, I shall be ready to receive 
you at twelve this day, that you may be enabled to 
see the Duke of Bedford ('), and if he continues 
averse to my ultimatum, may set our other plans 
so far on foot, that many may kiss hands to-morrow. 

GeorceE R. 


(') On the first of December, Lord Gower returned from 
Woburn with the Duke of Bedford. The Duke waited on Lord 
Chatham in Bond Street: the conference was very short. His 
Grace requested some of the vacant offices for his friends, and 
an English peerage for the Marquis of Lorne. He asked 
nothing for himself. Lord Chatham began by putting an un- 
qualified negative upon the peerage for Lord Lorne: he said, 
that very few of the public offices were now vacant, and men- 
tioned the persons upon whom they had been conferred. Trom 
these answers the Duke was convinced, that all thoughts of 
negotiation were at an end, and next morning returned to 
Woburn. Sce Political Register, vol.i. p.340.- In a letter to 
Mr. Stanhope, of the 9th of December, Lord Chesterfield gives 
the following account of this negotiation : — “ No mortal can 
comprehend the present state of affairs. Eight or nine persons, 
of some consequence, have resigned their employments; upon 
which, Lord Chatham made overtures to the Duke of Bedford 
and his people; but they could by no means agree, and his 
Grace went the next day, full of wrath, to Woburn; so that 
negotiation is entirely at an end. People wait to see who Lord 
Chatham will take in, for some he must have ; even he cannot be 
alone, contra mundum. Such a state of affairs, to be sure, was 
never seen before, in this or in any other country. When this 
ministry shall be settled, it will be the sixth in six years time.” 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. ' 


St. James’s, m. past cleven, p.m. 
[December 2, 1766.] 
Lorp CuHaTHaM, 


On my return from the ball-room, I found your 
letter containing the Duke of Bedford’s extravagant 
proposal. Indeed I expected, from his choosing 
to deliver his answer in person, that he meant. to 
attempt obtaining an office or two in addition to 
those offered ; but could not imagine that even the 
rapaciousness of his friends could presume to think 
of more than that. 

I know the uprightness of my cause, and that 
my principal ministers mean nothing but to aid 
in making my people happy; therefore I cannot 
exceed the bounds you acquainted Lord Gower 
were the utmost that would be granted. This 
hour demands a due firmness; ’t is that has already 
dismayed all the hopes of those just retired, and 
will, I am confident, show the Bedfords of what 
little consequence they also are. A contrary con- 
duct would at once overturn the very end pro- 
posed at the formation of the present administra- 
tion ; for to rout out the present method of parties 
banding together, can only be obtained by a with- 
standing their unjust demands, as well as the en- 
gaging able men, be their private connections 
where they will. I shall be ready to receive you 
to-morrow at two o’clock at the Queen’s house. _ 

Gerorce R. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


[December 3, 1766. ] 
Lorp CuHaTHuam, 

Tuovucu the Duke of Bedford has declined, on 
not obtaining farther concessions than those pro- 
posed through the channel of Lord Gower, I am 
glad his behaviour was proper ; as it gives me the 
strongest reason to judge, that the difficulties he 
has made have not originated in his mind, but are 
owing to others. You will therefore proceed in the 
other arrangements. 


GrorceE R. (') 


(1) Some further light is thrown upon this negotiation in the 
following letter from Lord Barrington to Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
of the 14th of December: — “I thought of writing you an 
immediate account of the late very factious and_ ill-judged 
resignations ; but on farther consideration I deferred it till the 
alterations consequent thereupon should be made. I once con- 
ceived that the Duke of Bedford would have come into employ- 
ment. His Grace and Lord Chatham had two conferences, and, 
as it is said, parted civilly, but they could not agree upon terms. 
Public measures were not, I believe, what the negotiation split 
upon. The vacant offices have since been given in the manner 
which the public newspapers have told you, except Lord Des- 
penser’s appointment to the post office. Most of those who 
have been driven out of the King’s service by different adminis- 
trations are now restored to it; and I think it more for the 
honour and dignity of government first to do acts of justide, 
than to begin by gaining enemies. Lord Chatham declares to 
all the world, that hzs great point ts to destroy fuction; and he 
told the House of Lords the other day, ‘that he could Jook the 
proudest connection in the face. You must have observed, 
that Lord Bute’s friends have not been forgotten; and I 
believe his Lordship is much better inclined to the present 
administration than he has been to any since his own. Indeed 
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SIR ANDREW MITCHELL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
( Private.) 


My Lorp, 

As in my letters to Mr. Secretary Conway by 
this messenger I have given an ample account of 
what passed in the audience I had of the King of 
Prussia at Potsdam, on the Ist instant('), I am 


Berlin, December 6, 1766. 


this is the only one which has treated him with decency. My 
conclusion from the whole is, that the present state of things is 
likely to continue, or rather to improve ; for when ambitious or 
avaricious men find that there is a strength sufficient to carry on 
measures without them, they are more likely to accede on reason- 
able terms. Our friend Lord [Hillsborough has left an office 
which he did not like. It had the appearance and confinement 
of business without the reality or usefulness of it. He is laid 
up in lavender at the post office till he shall be wanted’ else- 
where. Iwas destined for the admiralty, if Sir Edward Hawke 
had not accepted.” — Mitchell MSS. 

(1) The following is Sir Andrew’s account of what passed at 
this audience : — “ I have the satisfaction to acquaint you that 
I was received by his Prussian Majesty with great marks of 
condescension ; that he heard me with attention, and answered 
with much temper and calmness. After some obliging inquiries 
concerning the state of my health, he asked me what my busi- 
ness was to-day. I told him that I had transmitted to my court 
a fair account of what had passed in the audience I had of him 
on the 13th of September last, and that by the answer to that 
despatch his Majesty had expressed his surprise that he, King 
of Prussia, should have received with so much coldness and 
indifference a proposition calculated for preserving the peace of 
Europe, and so peculiarly advantageous to his Prussian Majesty; 
that the King from predilection had made that opening to him, 
before any steps had been taken for the same purpose at the 
court of Russia; and his Majesty had expected, that the King of 
Prussia, sensible of this distinguished mark of his friendship and 
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now to give your Lordship, in confidence, a 
relation of a conversation I then had with that 
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attention, would have been more explicit in the answer he gave 
to a proposal of so great importance; that perhaps this might 
hawe been owing to my having failed in explaining to him the 
nature, the end, and intention of the alliance proposed, which I 
took occasion to say was entirely defensive, adopted to preserve 
the public tranquillity, and to counterbalance the pernicious 
effects the family compact might have upon the other powers 
in Europe; and that the King, my master, had therefore com- 
manded me to ask this audience of his Prussian Majesty, in 
order to obtain an explicit answer from him with regard to the 
alliance proposed ; that if he approved of it, his Majesty was 
willing to go hand in hand, and to concert with him every step 
that was to be taken to bring this great scheme to perfection ; 
that as this alliance was intended for the common security and 
advantage of all the contracting parties, it was proposed to be 
established upon an equal, fair, and honourable footing, and 
that particular articles of the treaty would be more fully ex- 
plained to him by Mr. Stanley, whose journey to Russia had 
been postponed till the King should be informed with more 
precision of the King of Prussia’s real sentiments with regard to 
that measure. I therefore concluded with begging his Prussian 
Majesty to be as open and free with me upon this subject as he 
had been upon many other important occasions. 

“ The King of Prussia answered, with a smile, ‘You did not 
use-to be so slow of apprehension. I really believed you had un- 
derstood my meaning in the last audience, and I can now only 
repeat what I then said; for I still continue in the same 
opinion, that the alliance proposed, so far from contributing to 
preserve the public tranquillity, may be the means of inter- 
rupting it, and that suddenly, as it cannot fail to excite jealousy 
in the other powers of Europe, and perhaps to unite them moré 
strictly together than they are at present. Things are now 
quiet: I wish they may long continue so. Associations of dif- 
ferent powers upon a general plan are rarely of long duration, 
and seldom produce any good effect. Cireymstances vary so 
fast, that there is hardly any possibility of making a provision, 
in a general treaty, for events that may happen. When the 
storm seems to be rising, and clouds begin to appear, then, and 
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rs A 
monarch as a private man, and not in the character 
of a minister. 


After the audience was ended, I took the liberty 
of observing to the King of Prussia, that I re- 
marked with regret, in, the course of the convers- 
ation, that he had not spoken to me with the same 
freedom and openness he was wont to do on 
former occasions, and that I suspected he had only 
given the specious, not the real reasons, for his dis- 
inclination to the treaty proposed. He answered, 
with good humour, that my conjecture was not 
absolutely without some foundation, and that he 
would own to me, as a private man, that it was 
not easy for him to forget the ill usage and injustice 
he had met with from our nation, at the time of 


not till then, is the time of uniting together, and of concerting 
measures to ward off the impending danger. I am therefore 
unwilling to enter into schemes that may occasion new wars, and 
these are in general my reasons against the expediency of such 
a treaty at this juncture, which I desire you will lay fairly before 
the King your master, assuring him, at the same time, of the 
high sense I have of the repeated marks of his Majesty's friend- 
ship and confidence.’ 

“To this I replied, I should punctually obey his orders; but 
I took leave to observe, that it would be matter of wonder in 
England, that his Prussian Majesty should decline entering into 
a defensive alliance, proposed for the preservation of the present 
general tranquillity, especially of the peace of Germany, and 
which, in stead of exposing him, the King of-Prussia, to danger, 
was so manifestly calculated for his particular advantage and 
security. Finding, after all I had said, that he still declined 
entering into his Majesty’s views, I thought it unnecessary to 
press him any farther. I therefore took leave, by assuring him, 
that 1 should not fail to make a faithful report to my court of 
what had passed.’ —Mitchell MSS. | 
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making the last peace, and he then enumerated 
particulars. : 

I replied, that it was not candid to impute to 
the nation the faults of private men, who were 
then unhappily ministers; that there was now a 
fixed and settled administration, whose way of 
thinking and acting was very different from that 
of their predecessors; that whilst your Lordship 
was at the head of it, he could reasonably have no 
sort of diffidence ; that the triple alliance proposed 
was a favourite measure of your Lordship’s, which 
you had much at heart, for preserving the public 
tranquillity, and for uniting the interests of the 
King with those of his Prussian Majesty. 

The King of Prussia answered, ‘ I have a very 
high opinion of Lord Chatham, and great confi- 
dence in him; but what assurances can you give 
me, that he has power, and will continue in office ?” 
I replied, I had not the least doubt of either, as 
your Lordship was now the darling of the King 
and people. His Prussian majesty said, “that does 
not agree with my accounts from England.” I 
assured him of the truth of what I had advanced, 
and that I believed the contrary reports had been 
raised by your Lordship’s enemies. He said he 
wished it might be so; but till he saw more sta- 
bility in our administration, he did not choose 
farther connections, and concluded by adding, ‘* I 
have spoke to you with freedom, as.a private man, 
and expect, upon your honour, that you will not 
make-a bad use of it;” which I am sure of not 
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doing in communicating this to your Lordship 
only, and desiring, at the same time, the most 
pérfect secrecy. | 

I own the King of Prussia’s conduct amazes me. 
I had hopes, a little reflection would have shown 
him his real interest ; but vanity and caprice are 
often too strong for reason, and to these motives 
chiefly, I ascribe the answer to the King’s salutary 
proposal; for I do not even suspect his having 
views to an alliance in another quarter: if he is 
cool to our nation, he has the French in abhorrence 
and contempt ; of which he makes no secret. His 
plan seems to be (if he has any) to stand uncon- 
nected upon his own bottom; which experience 
might have taught him is far from being a safe 
one. 

Notwithstanding all that has passed I think it 
probable, that if our treaty with Russia be once 
settled, the King of Prussia must, for his own 
safety, either desire to be admitted into it, or throw 
himself into the arms of those who do not seem 
desirous of receiving him. But, my Lord, this 
leads me too far, and your Lordship can _ best. 
judge, whether the laying this high-minded prince 
under such a necessity be a proper measure at this 
juncture. 

I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest and most sincere respect, 
Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
ANDREW MITCHELL. 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM((!) © 


ai St. James's Square, December 29, 1766. 
My Lorp, 


THE purport of my writing at present is to ac- 
quaint your Lordship, that Mr.:Flood was with 


(1) Lord Chatham was at this time at Bath; the two houses 
having, on the 13th of December, adjourned till the 16th of 
January. ‘“ We have had a busy month,” writes Horace Wal- 
pole to Mr. Montagu, “and many grumbles of a state-quake ; 
but the session has, however, ended very triumphantly for the 
great Earl. I mean, we arc adjourned for the holidays for above 
a month, after two divisions of 166 to 48, and 140 to 56. 
It is to be regretted, that no reports of the proceedings of 
this “busy month”? should have been preserved. The following ° 
brief sketch of what took place in the House of Comngons on 
the 25th of November is contained in a letter from Mr. Henry 
Flood to Lord Charlemont : — 

“ The affair of the embargo, aggravated by the multitude of 
private discontents which mingled with it, produced a ferment, 
and encouraged all the parties that are unsatisfied to join against 
Lord Chatham on Tuesday last. Beckford was chosen by him 
to make a motion for examining into the state of the East India 
Company. This motion contained offensive matter, and was 
offensively introduced. Our friend Burke rose first in opposi- 
tion, and acquitted himself very honourably. Yorke, G. 
Grenville, Thurlow, Rigby, Dowdeswell, Wedderburne, all 
joined. Charles Townshend stated the matter quite new; dis- 
claimed all the offensive parts, and made a very artful, con 
ciliating, able, and eloquent speech. LBarré, Conway, the 
attorney-general, the master-of-the-rolls, Hans Stanley, &c., | 
spoke in favour of the general ground of the motion; upon the - 
whole, however, there was little concert, and not much ability 
in the defence. The opponents were more successful upon the 
whole, though no one person near Townshend. He is the 
orator; the rest are speakers. I have heard him frequently 
this time, and always well: one remarkable speech of his I 
missed, but I went to see him the day after; I lamented thc loss 
I had gustained by my absence, and he remedied it by speaking 
excellently on the same subject to me in his room. The ques- 
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me this :‘morning to take his leave of me, as he is 
obliged to return to Dublin ; but he said he had so 





tion was carried in favour of the resolution, amended by Conway, 
by 129 to 76. The Bedfords, Rockingham, Portland, De- 
vonshire, Temple, Grenville, Yorkes, and the friends of the 
Company all united. Some of Lord Bute’s were against ad- 
ministration, some went away, and Oswald and Elliott were 
silent. Hamilton voted with the minority, but did not speak.” 

Sir Matthew Ietherstonehaugh, member for Portsmouth, and 
a considerable proprietor of India stock, in a letter to Lord 
Clive of the 30th of December, thus describes some of these 
debates : — 

“In a question like this, about the right of property and 
the forfeiture of a charter, one would have thought that the 
opinion of almost all the lawyers in the house might have 
been attended to; but they were called by Colonel Barré ‘a 
sort of heavy artillery, which did little execution ;’ for which the 
master of the rolls called him, instead of the honourable gen-' 
tleman, the valiant gentleman. Mr. Grenville, on both days, 
defended the Company’s rights with a force that was unan- 
swerable, always declaring that, if the Company wanted the re- 
newal of their term, or any other favour from the public, they 
should be made to pay for it, in the best bargain which could 
be made for the public; but protesting against extorting money 
from them by the terror and threats of parliamentary power. 
But the finest piece of oratory was Mr. Burke’s, late secretary 
to Lord Rockingham. After pointing out the ill effects which 
so violent a measure might have on the public credit, —‘ But 
perhaps,’ said he, ‘ this house is not the place where our reasons 
can be of any avail: the great person who is to determine on 
this question may be a being far above our view; one so im- 
measurably high, that the greatest abilities (pointing to Mr. 
Townshend), or the most amiable dispositions that are to be 
found in this house (pointing to Mr. Conway), may not gain 
access to him; a being before whom “thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers (waving his hand all this time 
over the treasury-bench, which he sat behind), all veil their 
faces with their wings:” but though our arguinents may not 
reach him, probably our prayers may!’ He then apostro- 
phised into a solemn prayer to the Great Minister above, that 


= 
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great a desire of paying his respects to your Lord- 
ship, that instead of setting forward to go by 
Chester directly, he would go down to Bath, 
on purpose to visit the Earl of Chatham. I 
imagine he will be at your Lordship’s door on 
Thursday next. He was so much hurt before 
at not having been with your Lordship, that 
I really must entreat it as a very great favour that 
you will be so good as to have some conversation 
with him. I have reason to hope he is well 
inclined; but I know not how great a disservice it 
may be to me in Ireland, if any unexpected course 
should make him go back without being admitted 
to your Lordship. I believe his sentiments about 
the septennial bill coincide with your Lordship’s ; 
but I told him very truly, that as I had flattered 
myself to the last moment you would have found 
time to talk with him, I never opened upon busi- 
ness with him; choosing rather he should know 
from the fountain-head what system was intended, 
and what measures would be pursued, as the whole 
would come to him with more dignity, propriety, 
and clearness from your Lordship than it could be 
suggested by me; that I had done enough to 





% 


rules and governs over all, to have mercy upon us, and not to 
destroy the work of his own’ hands; to have mercy on the 
public credit, of which he had made so free and large a use. 
‘Doom not to perdition that vast public debt, a mass seventy 
millions of which thou hast employed in rearing a pedestal for 
thy own statue.’ Here Augustus Hervey called him to order, 
to the regret of many,” 
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evince my own disposition to him, to the Earl of 
Tyrone, and to all their connections ; that as I had 
no commands from the King, but such as were for 
the general good, nor any purpose to serve for 
myself or my family, I meant not to govern by any 
faction or party, but would rely on the support of 
those who had the national interest at heart, 
and should seek to distinguish those who were 
eminent for their integrity and their abilities; and 
therefore I would hope to have him my friend. 
This is, as nearly as I can recollect, what passed 
between us; but he will explain himself more fully 
to your lordship. I shall not presume toadd my own 
wishes or opinions more minutely at present ; you, 
my Lord, can secure him to government by your 
weight. I shall be convinced whatever turns out will 
be for the best. I have the honour of being, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, most 
devoted, and most humble servant, 
BRIsTOL. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO HENRY FLOOD, ESQ. 
: Bath, Friday, January 1, 1767. 


Lorp Cuatuam, who is just returned to Bath, 
presents his compliments to Mr. Flood, and will 
be very glad of the honour of seeing him to-morrow 
evening, at seven o’clock, if that hour be con- 
venient to Mr. Flood. 

L 2% 
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HENRY FLOOD, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Saturday Evening. 
[January 3, 1767. ] 
My Lorp, 


Ever since I had the honour to pay my respects 
to your Lordship at Bath, I have continued to labour 
under a severe feverish disorder, which at that time 
lay so heavy on me, that I am conscious I was 
wholly incapable of explaining myself with any 
degree of exactness or propriety. I wished to have 
acquainted your Lordship with the sentiments of 
some gentlemen, who have done me more honour 
than I deserve in permitting me to do so, and to 
whom, therefore, I think myself responsible ; on 
which consideration alone I presumed to trouble 
your Lordship with any such explanation. But as, 
Iam sensible that, in the state in which I then was, 
I must have been wholly unequal to so delicate a 
task, I think it my duty to express my sense of it 
to your Lordship, inasmuch as I should not wish, 
by so imperfect a detail, to be the possible instru- 
ment of the smallest misconception either ‘as to 
men or things, with respect to any person, and 
Jeast of all, with respect to that person for whom. I 
have the highest reverence. Ihave the honour to 
be, my Lord, &c. &c. 

| Henry Froop.(') 


(') That the result of this meeting was not entirely satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Flood still further appears from the following passage 
in aletter addressed to him by Lord Charlemont, on the 13th: — 
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THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES TOWNSHEND TO THE 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Downing Street, January 1, 1767. 
My Lorp, 

I pip not trouble your Lordship with any letter 
upon the conclusion of the last general court, be- 
cause there was nothing, neither in the passages of 
that meeting nor in the result of it, material enough 
to require a particular communication: the result 
your Lordship must have heard before you left 
London ; and it was difficult to form any probable 
expectation of any man’s future conduct from 
the part which he took in a day circumstanced as 
that was; for the same reasons, I have not judged 
it necessary to write to your Lordship since, being 
very apprehensive of becoming in any degree 
answerable for events, which turn upon so great a 


« Your interview with the Patagonian has turned out pretty 
much as I expected. _It is easier for acamel to go through the 
eye of a needle, or for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, than for a politician to lay aside disguise, or for a 
minister here to think as we would wish, with regard to our affairs. 
A great deal was, no doubt, to be expected from hzs peculiar 
character ; but that characters, even the highest, almost always 
vary with a change in situation, the difference between this and 
your former conference is, I think, an incontestible proof. In- 
deed, my dearest Flood, we must depend upon ourselves alone. 
Firmness, as you well observe, may gain, or the want of it lose, 
every thing. Jam, however, extremely glad that you have seen 
and conversed with him, and highly approve of every thing you 
said: his being made acquainted with what I am proud to call 
our way of thinking may be of the greatest advantage.” 


L 8 
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variety of persons, influenced and changed every 
hour by such a succession of views, passions, and 
interests, and in which a man of any experience 
in life must see the danger of authorising any san- 
guine ideas whatever. 

But, my Lord, in the general court of yesterday a 
motion was made to empower the directors to treat 
with administration, and it passed without a 
division, in a fuller court than the last: it was 
moved by Mr. Franks, a person of excellent cha- 
racter and a great proprietor, supported by Sir 
James Hodges and Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Walpole, 


and others; opposed by Mr. M‘Intosh, Mr. 
_Dempster, and Mr. Johnston. I enclose a copy of 
the motion ('), and also of another made by Sir 
James Hodges (’), and soon after withdrawn by him, 


(‘) “ That it is the opinion of this court, to empower the 
directors to treat with administration upon all such points in the 
general state of the affairs of the Company as they shall judge 
to be most requisite and conducive to the extending their com- 
merce, securing their possessions, and perpetuating the pros- 
perity of the Company, in order to endeavour to bring about 
an amicable conclusion.” — N.B. Mr. Walpole moved to insert 
recommend instead of empowered ; which was carried, upon the 
distinction that the directors had the power, by the constitution 
of the Company, though they might not care to exert it with- 
out a recommendation. The word amicable was left out, at 
Mr. Wedderburn’s motion, because it might be construed to 
imply a past disagreement ; and some words were added, order- 
ing the directors to report the issue of whatever negotiations 
should pass. : 

(?) “ That it is the opinion of this court, that the chairman 
and deputy chairman be desired to wait on administration, and 
acquaint them that the court of proprietors, conscivus of having 
done every thing in their power for the honour of the Com. 
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upon Mr. Walpole’s objections. The sense of the 
court, and the argument of the whole day, was that 
the directors should treat upon all points taken 
together for the accomplishment of an agreement 
upon the ground of reciprocal advantage ; and no 
persons were so explicit or so warm in supporting 
the doctrine and the measure, in this sense, as Sir 
James Hodges and Mr. Wedderburn. 

A doubt having been expressed in the former 
court, and left unanswered, whether, if they should 
empower the directors, administration would con- 
cur, the same thing was thrown out again yes- 
terday ; upon which the chairman rose, and said, 
that he had reason to believe that tf the court 
should think proper to empower the directors to treat, 
the administration would hear and receive them: 


pany and the benefit of this country, after having for many 
years encountered difficultics almost insurmountable, at an im- 
mense cxpense to themselves, and at the same time conveyed 
through an uninterrupted channel one of the best streams of 
supply to the public revenue (whilst they have been contented 
with small dividends, very inadequate to their risk), cannot help 
being impressed with much concern, that their right to the 
first opening dawn of advantage, from which they hoped to 
receive adequate amends, should admit of a doubt; and, though 
they have nothing to fear from inquiry, do nevertheless think 
it their indispensable duty to wait on administration by a re- 
commendation, in order to endeavour to settle on principles of 
equity and moderation such matters as may effectually secure 
their rights and possessions, and promote the extension of their 
commerce, for the mutual benefit of the public and the Com- 
pany ; whose interests, they apprehend, always have been, and 
must continue, reciprocal.” 


L 4& 
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upon which, as I am informed, the day instantly 
took a turn favourable to the proposition. 

It must be some time before the directors can, 
in their committee, either name the persons out of 
their own body who are to act for them, or prepare 
for the opening of the business ; but if it were not 
so, I should certainly decline all intercourse, sepa- 
rate from your Lordship, and wait the return of 
his Majesty’s servants. 

It is my sincere and carnest wish, for every 
motive public and private, which ought to influ- 
ence an honest man, that this very important 
matter may come to a good issue; because, inde- 
pendent of my natural anxiety for my little chance 
of reputation which I may have dependent upon 
it, I see nothing so sure to establish the lustre of 
his Majesty’s councils, and to give vigour and 
authority to every measure and plan of government 
at home and abroad, as the natural consequences 
of an amicable and happy conclusion of this vast 
subject. 

I am, with the greatest regard, and most per- 
fect consideration, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and most faithful servant, 
C. ‘TowNSHEND. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE RIGHT HON. 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 


Burton Pynsent, January 2, 1767. 
SIR, 


Tue honour of your letter followed me to this 
place from Bath, whither I return to-morrow 
morning. Iam impatient to express how sensibly 
I am obliged to you for so early a communication 
of the resolutions of the last general court. Ineed 
not tell you how entirely this transcendant object, 
India, possesses my heart and fixes my thoughts. 
It will not be hard, then, to judge of my sensations, 
on a dawn of reason and equity in the general court, 
so long delivered up to the grossest delusions of a 
mistaken self-interest, and shutting their eyes to 
the clearest principles of justice, and to a series of 
the most incontestible facts. 

T can call it hitherto only the dawn, waiting 
anxiously for the more perfect day. ‘The motion, 
(discreet enough in itself, ) 1s so worded, that it may 
contain all that is right and desirable; it may also | 
conceal, within a specious generality, certain narrow 
notions, that would frustrate national justice and 
public prosperity. I will, however, hope for the 
best side of the alternative, and am fully persuaded, 
my dear Sir, that you and I shall equally share the 
honest joy, if the desired success crowns the great 
work ; and, indeed, by one and the same act, to do 
the nation justice, and to fix the ease and pre-emi- 
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nence of England for ages, are plentiful sources of 
manly and noble joy. 

Allow me then, with the addition of one descrip- 
tive epithet, to pray Gn your own words) for all 
the natural consequences of an adequate, amicable, 
and happy conclusion of this vast subject. I am, 
with the greatest regard and consideration, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient 
humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES TOWNSHEND TO THE 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Downing Street, January 4, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 

I wave this moment received the honour of your 
letter, and I flatter myself you will forgive me if I 
trouble you a second time, in consequence of some 
observations in your letter, which seem to me to 
call for an answer from me, and of proceedings 
which have since followed the resolution of the 
general court. 

I cannot help thinking, that the words of the 
motion were conceived with great prudence, pro- 
priety, and judgment; because, in my opinion, they 
clearly extend to every consideration which one 
could wish to include in the result of the negotia- 
tion. Under the expression of ‘ enlarging their 
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commerce,” will naturally be considered every 
measure which the directors have to propose for 
the relief of their trade at home and abroad: under 
the next words, of ‘‘ securing their possessions ” 
(your Lordship will observe that it is possessions, 
not rights), will be introduced whatever they want, 
in recruiting their military, governing their servants, 
and establishing the revenue itself: and under the 
last general phrase of ‘‘ perpetuating the prosperity 
of the Company,” may be classed a variety of other 
points not yet started ; all which, amicably given, 
will be so many reasons with the general court 
finally to acquiesce in an issue advantageous to the 
Company and adequate to the public. 

Your Lordship will recollect, that in my letter I 
had the honour to assure you, that the motion was 
opened, supported, and carried in this extensive 
sense. I am now to inform you, that the directors 
have been with me to communicate the resolution ; 
and from them I learn, that they receive their 
power and construe it in this manner, and that 
they will, without delay, collect every information, 
in order to prepare themselves for waiting upon 
your Lordship and the servants of the crown, 
upon their return to town; till which time, I told 
them I could not venture to advance one step. I 
have also seen other very leading men in the 
court, who speak of the temper of the day, the 
meaning of the motion, and the extent of the 
power given to the directors, as I have done to 
your Lordship ; and therefore I should hope there 
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is no ground for doubting which side of the alter- 
native stated by your Lordship, ought to be taken 
on the construction of the generality of the words ; 
formed thus general, I am convinced, to secure 
unanimity in granting the power to treat, without 
the least secret wish thereby to frustrate national 
justice and public prosperity. 

Your Lordship does me justice in supposing me 
equally anxious with yourself to see this delicate 
and important matter brought to an adequate, as 
well as amicable and happy issue. Perhaps I may 
have thought, more than others of sounder judg- 
ment than mine, that the only way of making the 
issue adequate was to make it amicable ; which, if it 
has been an error, it was an honest one, proceeding 
from a sincere, though it should be thought an 
extreme, sense of the endless difficulties accom- 
panying every idea of substituting the public in the 
place of the Company, in the collecting, investing, 
and remitting the revenue ; and from a fear, that 
the knowledge of this impracticability might em- 
bolden a body of heated proprietors to stand the 
issue of such a measure, rather than submit to 
what they might deem severity in the manner, or 
in the plan. 

I am to beg your Lordship’s pardon for this in- 
terruption. ‘Truly anxious to leave no doubt upon 
your mind, which I feel myself authorised to re- 
move by the representation of any circumstances 
within my knowledge, I could not resist the 
pleasure of assuring you more fully of the actual 
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result of the last general court, and the declaration 
of the directors themselves. 

I am, my Lord, with the greatest solicitude for 
your Lordship’s health, and the success of what- 
ever interests you in the accomplishment of your 
great plans for the prosperity and honour of these 
kingdoms, my dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
most faithful servant, 
C. ‘TowNsHEND. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE RIGHT HON, 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 


Bath, January 6, 1767. 
Dear Sir, 


I am honoured this morning by the favour of 
your letter of the 4th, and am sorry that any ob- 
servations of my former letter should have occa- 
sioned to you the trouble of justifying the motion 
of the general court, the wording of which I ad- 
mitted to be prudent enough ; my anxious doubts 
and well-grounded fears turning upon the final 
issue of the transaction, not upon the expression of 
the resolution, which will, in my sense of things, 
be such, in either alternative, an adequate or an 
illusory proposal. 

It would be an useless intrusion upon your time 
to repeat here the first principle which rules mein 
this matter ; namely, that the right is evidently 
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with the Company ; for I can venture upon no 
method of defining the idea of adequate, but by 
assuming or deciding the question of right, and by 
considering, consequently, whatever portion of the 
revenue shall be left by parliament to the Company 
as indulgence and matter of discretion. I will only 
add upon this head, that my fears do not arise 
from distrust of the good intentions of the direct- 
ors, but from the vices and passions of the general 
court, to whom they are to report. Under these 
circumstances, I confess [ am not sanguine enough 
to hope for an issue I shall think adequate. 

Allow me now, dear Sir, to assure you, that I 
esteem myself sensibly obliged to you for the 
honour of the letter I am now answering, and am 
not a little flattered with the attention you are so 
good to give to solicitudes, which are very real, and 
proportioned to the mighty national benefit, which 
is to be acquired or lost at the end of this mo- 
mentous business. I feel all the extent of the very 
favourable and kind expressions with which you 
conclude your letter, and beg you will accept of 
my warm acknowledgments. I hope to have the 
pleasure of embracing you in town about the 14th 
or 15th. 

I am, with great regard and consideration, 
dear Sir, : 

Your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 
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JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
| Edinburgh, January 3, 1767. 
My Lorp, 

I wave received a letter from General Paoli, in 
which hethus talks of Mr. Pitt: —“‘La pubblica fama 
esalta fino alle stelle i talenti del Signor Pitt ; ma 
la relazione che ella mi fa della conversazione 
avuta con esso lui, mi riempie ancora di maggior 
ammirazione e di attaccamento per la bonta del 
cuore di questo Pericle della Gran Bretagna.” 

My Lord, I wrote to General Paoli the many 
strong and noble expressions which you uttered 
in a private conference to me, with as much elo- 
quence as ever Mr. Pitt displayed in the fullest 
assembly ; and, my Lord, I trust you will now show 
a generous sincerity. I would recommend to your 
Lordship Mr. Dick, his Majesty’s consul at Leghorn, 
as a gentleman of great information and judgment, 
as to every thing that concerns the Mediterranean ; 
and I would recommend him as a man of worth 
and spirit, who is warmly attached to the brave 
Corsicans. He will give your Lordship all the 
light you can desire, as to the advantages which 
Great Britain might derive from an alliance with 
Corsica, either in the way of trade or for the 
conveniency of war, and will faithfully execute 
whatever commands your Lordship may lay upon 
him. 

Your Lordship knows that a proclamation stands 
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in force, by which the subjects of Great Britain are 
prohibited from holding any intercourse with the 
malecontents of Corsica. If your Lordship would 
only get us that proclamation annulled, it would 
be of great consequence. In the mean time, Corsica 
seems to be particularly unlucky. The Swiss and 
the Dutch had powerful assistance in recovering 
their liberties ; but the gallant islanders for whom 
I am concerned have now been in arms for the 
glorious cause nine and thirty years, and not a state 
in Europe has interposed in their behalf. 

Let me plead with your Lordship for Corsica. 
Let me put you in mind of the people animated 
with the spirit of liberty, whom the Romans stood 
forth and protected against the great King of Asia, 
and in so doing gained more real honour than by 
the most extensive conquests ; and let me recall 
to your Lordship the excellent old fable of the lion 
and the mouse. Far be it from me to attempt 
pointing out any measures to be taken by the 
government of my country ; but surely a great. 
free nation may befriend a small one. Is Great 
Britain now afraid of France; or does she owe 
any thing to Genoa? Asan advocate for Corsica, 
‘I look up to the Earl of Chatham, and I cannot 
but hope for a favourable return. (') 


(*) In a letter written a few days before to Mr. Boswell, Dr. 
Johnson gives him this sensible advice : — “ You have somehow 
or other warmed your imagination, I wish there were some cure, 
like the lover’s leap, for all heads of which some single idea has 
obtained an unreasonable and irregular possession. Mind your 
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I have the honour to remain, wath the highest 
. consideration, 
Your Lordship’s mane Sbeaient 
and most humble servant, 
James BoswE x. 


w 
" os 


THOMAS WROUGHTON ESQ. (') TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Warsaw, January 5, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


Tue inclosed letter will I hope plead my excuse, 
for daring to interrupt one moment your Lordship’s 


own affairs, and leave the Corsicans to theirs: ’’ and, in a sub- 
sequent one, he says, —“ I wish you would empty your head of 
Corsica, which I think has filled it rather too long.” The re- 
commendation was unavailing: “ How,” exclaimed the worthy 
biographer in reply, “ how can you bid me empty my head of 
Corsica? Empty it of honour; empty it of humanity ; empty it 
of friendship ; empty it of piety ! No! while I live, Corsica shall 
ever employ much of my attention.” — Life, vol. iii. pp. 4. 49. 
edit. 1835. 

() Mr. Wroughton was at this time British resident at the 
court of Stanislaus Augustus, the unfortunate King of Poland. 
In 1778, he was appointed envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Stockholm, and in 1780, made a knight of the bath. He died 
in 1787. In early life, Sir Thomas resided as British consul at 
St. Petersburg. The lively interest taken by the Empress Ca- 
therine in the welfare of this gentleman will appear by the fol- 
lowing letter, from 


THE EMPRESS OF RUSSTtA TO MR. PITT. 


“ A St. Petersbourg, ce 3 d’Aotit, 1759. 
‘ MONSIEUR, 
“ JE suis bien aise d avoir une occasion de vous témoigner, 
Monsieur, la’part que je prend a tout ce qui regarde votre nation, 
vor. TIT M 
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important occupations. I received it two days ago 
from Prince Jablonoffsky ('), palatine of Novogordd, 
as your Lordship will see by the short letter that 
accompanied it. I cannot help mentioning a cir- 
cumstance that may not, perhaps, be disagréeable 
to your Lordship; which is, that I was actually 
talking with the King of Poland when the mes- 
senger delivered me the packet, and upon my in- 
forming his Majesty of the contents, he said, ‘* Si 
je ne regardois pas les secrets pour la goutte comme 


et l'inclination que j'ai de procurer ses avantages, surtout en 
Russie, le pays le plus naturellement intéressé & la prospérité 
du votre. 

“ Ayant reconnu la probité et le zéle du Sieur Wroughton, 
qui vous remettra cette lettre, Monsieur, pour sa patrie; je 
vous prie de lui obtenir du Koi ja survivance de la charge de 
consul-général, et je vous le recommande trés particuli¢rement. 
Monsieur, vous mobligerez par la assurément, mais vous n’ajou- 
terez rien a la considération distinguée avec laquelle je suis, 

Monsieur, de votre Excellence, 
la trés affectionée, 
CATERINE,” 


(') Prince Jablonoffski was born in 1712. In early life he 
devoted himself chiefly to the sciences, and, for the sake of im- 
provement, made several tours through France and Germany. 
When the troubles broke out in Poland he resigned his sena- 
torial dignity, left the country, and took up his residence at 
Leipsig ; where he founded a society for the purpose of dis- 
tributing premiums to the authors of the best answers to ques- 
tions proposed on various literary subjects. The society still 
exists. He died in 1777. His principal writings are his Lives 
of the Twelve great Generals of Poland, and a treatise on Scla- 
vonic poetry. The prince’s letter to Lord Chatham, containing 
his recipe for the cure of the gout, has unfortunately not been 
preserved. 
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les secrets de faire de l’or, je porterois bien envie 
au Prince, d’en avoir fourni un reméde 4 un min- 
istre qui fait tant d’honneur au genre humain.” 

I confess IT am not sorry to have this occasion of 
wishing your Lordship more success from this com- 
munication of the Prince than his Polish Majesty 
apprehends, as well as every other blessing that 
a great and good man can enjoy; assuring your 
Lordship of the profound respect, attachment, and 
veneration, with which I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Tuomas WrouGuHrTon. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, January 8, 1767. 


My pear Lorp, 
Tue inclosed is a copy of a paper delivered into 
my hands this morning by the chairman and deputy 
of the East India Company (’), who desired to 


() ‘‘ East India House, January 6, 1767. 
«“ At a Committee of Treasury. 

“The committee met to consider of the resolution of the 
general court of proprietors of the 31st of December last, and 
the reference of the court of directors thereupon on the 2d 
instant, and what steps it will be proper to take in consequence 
thereof, which said resolution and reference are in the following 
words, viz. :— 

“. M 2 
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come to me. You will perceive that the heads 
contained under it are what their committee ‘of 





«<¢ At a General Court, 31st December, 1766. 

“<¢ Resolved, nemine contradicente, that it be recommended 
to the court of directors to treat with the administration upon 
such points relative to the general state of the affairs of the Com- 
pany as shall seem to them most requisite and conducive to the 
extending our commerce, securing our possessions, and per- 
petuating the prosperity of the Company, and to report their 
proceedings to this court.”’ 


“<« At a Court of Directors, 2d January, 1767. 

‘“<¢ Ordered, that it be referred to the committee of treasury to 
give directions for preparing the necessary papers, also to con- 
sider of the applications proper to be made to the administration 
in pursuance of the resolution of the general court of the 31st 
ultimo, and to report their proceedings thereupon from time to 
time to this court.’ ” 

“The committee, upon considering the said resolution of the 
general court, and the consequent reference of the court of 
directors, are of opinion it is requisite and necessary to treat 
with the administration on the following points, viz.: — 

* For a prolongation of the Company's charter, from the year 
1780,to the year 1800, or a further term; but to have the whole, 
sole, and exclusive trade to the Last Indies for three years after 
the said year 1800, in like manner as was provided in the act 
of the 17th of George the Second. 

“ For an alteration in the inland duty on tea, with a view to 
prevent smuggling, and thereby to increase the legal con- 
sumption. 

“For allowing a drawback on the exportation of tea of the 
whole custom paid thereon, being about 24/. per cent. upon the 
gross value at the Company's sales, or at least 20/. per cent. 
thereof. : 

“For an alteration in the duties on calicoes and muslins. 

‘‘For some method of recruiting the Company's military 
forces at their settlements in the East Indies, by draughting 
them off for that purpose whenever they shall be wanted. 

“For strengthening the hands of the Company, if necessary, 
for the better and more effectual government of their civil and 
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treasury have judged to be the benefits they may 
hope to receive from parliament. This communi- 
cation, they told me, meant nothing farther than a 
show of that respect which my absence from town 
had prevented them from giving till now. They 
added, that their present business was only to ac- 
quaint me with the steps taken by the general 
court, and to offer for my full consideration those 
objects which they thought the Company most 
interested to obtain. As they expected no answer 
from me on these heads, I had only to express to 
them the satisfaction it gave me to hear them 
declare, that the advantage to the public in this 
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military servants or others abroad, and for preventing their 
accepting or receiving presents. 

“ For preventing the commanders of the Company’s ships and 
others from carrying to the East Indies all kinds of warlike 
stores clandestinely, or without the license of the Company. 

‘For desiring the strong interposition of administration 
with the court of France, for payment to the Company of the 
great sums of money they have expended for the maintenance, 
transport of French prisoners to Europe, and other expenses 
incurred on those accounts, which, by an account delivered to 
the right honourable Mr. Secretary Conway, dated the 16th 
November, 1765, amounted at that time to the sum of 
260,6871. 8s. 5d. 

« Also for their interposition with the court of Spain, with 
respect to the Manilla ransom, that the Company may be reim- 
bursed the great expenses incurred by that expedition; for 
which it appears, by a letter from Lord Egremont to the secret 
committee, dated the 23d January, 1762, the Company is to. 
have a reasonable compensation ; which said expenses amounted 
to, on the 7th August last, the sum of 166,236/. 15s. as per an 
account that day delivered to the right honourable the Earl of 
Shelburne.” 
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great affair weighed with them higher than the 
interested views of the passenger proprietor; a 
consideration from which (as I flattered myself) 
no menace would make them depart, especially as 
they who knew the Company’s affairs the best 
must also know how great the expectations must 
be which the King’s servants have formed for the 
public. I have every reason to desire, when- 
ever the negotiation is to be opened, that it may 
be in your Lordship’s presence: it is of the utmost 
consequence it should ; I mean even in the first 
overtures. I have the honour to be, my dear 
Lord, with the truest esteem and respect, 
Your Lordship’s most faithful and 
most obedient humble servant, 
GRAFTON, 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, January 8, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I ruink myself very much indebted to your 
Lordship for the honour of your very obliging letter, 
and the early communication your Lordship was 
pleased to make to me of Mr. Flood’s sentiments, 
in relation to the measures of government. (') I 


() “Hamilton has this instant been here: ‘I have just now 
been told,’ says he, ‘that Augustus Harvey has said that Lord 
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had conversed enough with him to be perfectly 
apprized of his inclination to promote the King’s 
service, and had no other motive for being reserved 
with him upon the particular plan, but out of defer- 
ence to your Lordship, who had determined to see 
him, and therefore I chose, whenever an opportunity 
offered, only to second what you, my Lord, were to 
mention in the first instance, that I might convince 
Mr. Flood I would never take any lead, but only 
meant to pursue your ideas. I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, faithful, 
and most devoted humble servant, 
BRISTOL. 


NE Nemesia ene at SO QM nr ee ee ee 


Bristol has had a letter from Lord Chatham, with an account of 
an interview with him and Mr. Flood, in which the latter had in 
the handsomest manner declared that he would support Lord 
Bristol’s government ; in consequence of which he was to be the 
first man provided for... My answer was, that in the manner 
the story was told, I did not give credit to it; that I thought it 
very likely that Flood might have seen Lord Chatham ; that he 
might, in the course of conversation, have said that his influence 
in the administration made him hope for such measures as a 
man of principle might support, and that upon this probability 
the report was founded: but that I knew my friend too well to 
believe that he had made any declaration without conditions and 
proper reservation: that I wished, for the sake of my country, 
that it might be true that he had so declared himself, as I was 
very sure that if he had done so, it must have been upon such 
conditions as would be highly advantageous to the public, the 
interest of which I was thoroughly convinced he would always 
prefer to his own. I think we have a great deal to hope, and 
nothing to fear: by-the-by, I do not think it amiss that it 
should be supposed here that we both intend to come into 
parliament.” — Lord Charlemont to Mr. Flood, Jan. 13. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, January 21, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 

I wii. not attempt to express to your Lordship 
the real concern I felt on receiving the note from 
you, that brought the news of your being confined at 
the Bath with a severe fit of the gout. Indeed, my 
Lord, the distress it brings on all concerned in the 
affairs of the public is the greatest ; and nothing 
but your absence can again give hopes to desponding 
factions, that an opening is made for any possibility 
of their success. How the great business of all 
will be affected by it I will not be the oracle of 
dismal conjectures ; but it grieves me also on that 
head, that when the world was daily more impressed 
with the conviction of the no-right of the Company, 
your hand should be wanted just to conclude the 
whole ; which I am confident will come in their 
intended proposal, dwindled from what it would 
have been if you had been in London. I have not 
the smallest idea of the substance of such proposal, 
having had but once any sort of communication with 
any of those gentry since I last wrote to your Lord- 
ship. That one instance was in a visit from Mr. 
Rous; who, with very strong professions of meaning 
largely for the nation, I could still perceive was too 
much in dread of the general court for me to expect 
much from that mode of terminating the affair. 
Without any advice to him, I told him frankly that a 
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proposal from the directors, under what was and 
must be, the expectations of the King’s servants, 
and which were the greatest, could only be received 
by them as a delusion, an offer for the sake of 
saying that one was made ; and I left him to think 
what the landowners of this country, charged with a 
four shilling land tax, would urge their constituents 
to pursue, when they saw it decided, which every 
man in his senses must see would be the case, that 
the Company was enjoying that which was the pro- 
perty of the state, and that was sufficient to redeem 
them from the whole of that burdensome charge. 
If it was to be settled with this gentleman alone, 
I should have but little doubts of its success; but 
when I consider the others who must join in it, 
and some even in their treasury committee itself, I 
confess that I cannot be sanguine from that 
quarter. 

The enclosed copy of a note will show your 
Lordship that I have obeyed your commands in 
regard to his Majesty ; and I flatter myself as you 
meant I should. 

Your Lordship must have observed a peevish 
cast in some of our late councils; the bad effects 
of which your presence can only prevent. Little 
as I wish to engage you to take one disagreeable 
step, yet must I profess that it 1s my opinion that 
without you we shall see great confusion arise 
here. (') What I can do in the mean time I will 


(‘) “TI have no news to send you,” writes Lord Chesterfield 
to his son, on the 13th of February; “for every thing seems 
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heartily exert, provided I have your advice to 
proceed upon. Give me leave to conclude by 
assuring you, that no one is with truer zeal and 
respect than myself, my dear Lord, 
Your most obedient and 
humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


[Enclosure. } 


THE KING TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
Queen’s House, January 17, 1767. 
DvuKE oF GRAFTON, 

I am greatly mortified that Lord Chatham is 
prevented by a severe fit of the gout from coming 
to town at a time when his assistance would have 
been of so much consequence. I desire you will 
let him know how sincerely I feel also for what his 
mind, as well as body, suffers at this time. I] am 
too thoroughly convinced that you agree with me 
in the caution that must be used, that the East 
India affair be not whittled to a mere nothing, that 
I need not, on this untoward event, recommend any 
additional circumspection to you. 

Grorce R, 


suspended, both in the court and in the parliament, till Lord 
Chatham’s return from the Bath, where he has been laid up 
this month, by a severe fit of the gout; but, at present, he has 
the sole apparent power. In what little business has hitherto 
been done in the House of Commons, Charles Townshend has 
given himself more ministerial airs than Lord Chatham will, I 
believe, approve of.” 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, January 24, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I wave the sincere satisfaction of acquainting 
your Lordship that the King, who appeared yes- 
terday at the levee, is much better. His Ma- 
jesty did me the honour to inquire very particu- 
larly of me concerning your Lordship, and I only 
waited for that favourable opportunity of showing 
his Majesty the letter I had received, written by 
Lady Chatham, where your Lordship had ex- 
pressed yourself in such a manner with regard to 
our amiable royal master as could not but be ac- 
ceptable to the King to see how you thought of 
his Majesty when you wrote about him to your 
friend. 

The King kept me a long time and talked very 
much about your Lordship, and in such a manner 
as I ardently wish you could have heard each syl- 
lable of the conversation, and concluded the whole 
by honouring me with his royal commands to tell 
your Lordship, that he heard with concern the 
severe attack you had of the gout, which was so 
circumstantially confirmed to me, that his Majesty 
recommended to your Lordship to think of nothing 
at present but your own health, and not to dis- 
quiet yourself about your confinement at that 
distance; that the King wishes you to drive away 
from your mind all solicitude but about your 
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recovery; for’ his Majesty kindly expressed his 

apprehensions lest you should retard your re-esta- 

blishment by too great an anxiety at not being-able 

to attend here in town. These were, as nearly as I 

can recollect, the royal words; at least this was 

the principal tenor of the message I was honoured 

with. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and most obedient humble servant, 

BRISTOL. 


THE RIGHT HON. HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY TO 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
London, January 24, 1767. 
My Lorp, 

Havre received the inclosed from Mr. Stanley, 
with his desire Ishould transmitit to your Lordship, 
I take this opportunity of mentioning to your 
Lordship the state of the matter, as it stands at 
present, relative to his embassy. Your Lordship 
will remember that, in a discussion relative to Mr. 
Stanley’s going, at a meeting of his Majesty’s 
servants before your Lordship’s journey to Bath, I 
thought it would be expedient to settle it as soon 
as possible. I have told your Lordship that Mr. 
de Mouskin Pouskin (') has pressed me in regard 
to Mr. Stanley’s departure ; I found also that his 


(1) The Russian ambassador extraordinary at the court of 
London. 
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court had given him instructions on the subject, and 
at the same time that they expected, in case Mr. 
Stanley did not go, that some other person would 
be appointed with the same character in his room, 
and a little hint was given, that the Empress would, 
as he imagined, be rather better pleased that 
some new person with new instructions, as he 
expressed it, from hence was sent, than that Sir 
George Macartney should be vested with that cha- 
racter. I just threw out, in the course of the con- 
versation, a slight mention of the circumstance of 
the Empress’s former supposed declaration against 
having ambassadors at her court; which he took 
up immediately, and said, ‘‘ he had explained 
himself to that effect at the time of Mr. Stanley’s 
appointment, but that now this appointment had 
been made, he concluded it would be continued, 
either in Mr. Stanley or some other named in his 
place”: to which I only answered in general 
terms of his Majesty’s constant disposition to show 
every mark of respect and attention to the Empress, 
and of his desire to promote that strict union be- 
tween the two courts, which I was sorry had been 
so long obstructed by the uniform and constant 
declaration of his court and its ministers, relative to 
the Turkish clause; to which he answered, ‘ that 
he could not deny that, though of late he thought 
our negotiation was at a stand in expectation of Mr. 
Stanley’s arrival, and that he flattered himself when 
he went, the general discussion of the affairs of the 
north, upon a large and general plan, might yet pro- 
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duce some meahs of getting over that difficulty. (1) 
I should also mention, that I find M. de Saldern 
has talked the same language, and once said, “‘ he 
thought the Empress was now, by this English em- 
bassy, reconciled to the idea of receiving ambas- 
sadors, and that it would introduce the fashion of 
seeing them there from other courts.” 

I mention all these circumstances for your 
Lordship’s information, and on the whole cannot 
help adding that, after all which has passed, I am 
much inclined to think that, as Mr. Stanley does, 
agreeably indeed to his original professions on the 
subject, now make it his humble request to his 
Majesty that he may be excused the fear of giving of- 
fencetoacourtso constituted as that of Petersburgh, 
and at the same time, as it appears to me, so essential 
to the interests of this country on the continent, in 
the present situation of Europe, should determine 
his Majesty to name some other person as ambas- 
sador to the court of Russia in his room. (*) 


(1) On the subject of this clause, Sir George Macartney 
wrote thus to Mr. Conway: — “I do most sincerely agree with 
you in your opinion of the absurdity of Russia’s inflexibility, 
and have done all in my power to engage her to agree with us 
both; but I might as well dream of governing human society by 
the laws of Plato’s republic, as of working upon this ministry 
either by the common rules of negotiation, or the principles of 
our ancient engagements: and, at this moment, I should think a 
treaty of alliance with the Empress of Russia, during M. Panin’s 
ministry, as distant and as unlikely to be brought about, as a 
league with Prester John, or the King of Bantam. I mean, as 
ong as no method can be hit upon for removing the fatal, the 
only difficulty that remains between us.” 

(7) As there was not the slightest hope of negotiating a treaty 
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‘I will not detain your Lordship on any other 
subject, but shall only just mention, that in regard 
to the grand East India business, Mr. Townshend, 
from his late conversations with the directors, is 
very sanguine. They are preparing immediately to 
come to administration, with even very advan- 
tageous proposals; and, on the other hand, I cannot 
help thinking that the public cause has acquired 
considerable strength by a declaration of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s in the House yesterday, that ‘‘ from the 
moment the East India Company became pe- 
titioners to government for a renewal of their 
charter, or any other advantages, they then made 
themselves parties, and he thought the right to 
the possessions ought then to be determined, pre- 
vious even to the settlmg any bargain;” though 
he added, that it ought to have its determination 
in a court of law, and not in parliament. I mention 
the bare fact without any comment, not to add to 
your Lordship’s trouble, and am, my Lord, with 
all possible respect, 

Your Lordship’s most humble 
and obedient servant, 
H. S. Conway. 


of alliance without admitting the Turkish clause, and as the 
ministry were convinced that Sir George Macartney’s remaining 
at St. Petersburgh, while an ambassador was expected, could 
answer no good purpose, he was permitted to return to England 
for the benefit of his health. Shortly after his arrival in 
London Mr. Stanley gave in his resignation, and Sir George 
was immediately appointed to succeed him, as ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Russia. 


oi 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 
Soho Square, January 27, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 

_ I am exceedingly concerned at your present in- 
disposition, for your own and for the sake of the 
public. Your presence and advice was never more 
wanting than at this critical juncture. Possibly 
you have not heard with precision what has passed 
in the House, relative to East India _ affairs. 
When the papers called for were delivered by the 
secretary of the India Company, as they were vo- 
luminous and every gentleman could not have an 
opportunity of perusing them, I moved for their 
being printed. Charles Townshend desired I 
would defer that motion for a few days, as he 
hoped to settle all matters with the East India 
Company to the satisfaction of the public, and, 
consequently, there might be no occasion fog ex- 
posing these papers; to which I replied, I was 
willing, for a few days, to defer my opinion to his 
judgment, and withdrew the motion: this was on : 
Tuesday last. On Thursday, the day appointed for 
taking the papers into consideration, many accounts 
were moved for by Mr. O’Bourke('), and other 
papers called for by me, to render his account 
more clear, consistent, and merchant-like, which 


(1) Mr. Edmund Burke. His name was at this time fre- 
quently so spelt. 
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were granted. Mr. Charles Townshend talked a 
great deal on the occasion, in answer to what 
Mr..George Grenville had thrown out; namely, 
that he thought the East India Company had a 
right to their territorial revenues, but at the same 
time declared, he had no idea of their private 
bargains; that parliament was the proper judge, 
and that it was the duty of every member to make 
as good a bargain as possible for the public. 
Charles seemed to put the whole stress of the 
negotiation on the quantum to be given by the 
Company, for the prolongation of the term of their 
charter, and regulations and concessions to be 
made by the legislature, which would amazingly 
increase the trade and profit of the Company: in 
short, he uttered so many kind and comfortable 
words for their consolation, that the stock rose the 
next and the succeeding day six per centum. 

Mr. Conway was not so decisive as I could have 
wished ; although he has a good head, and honest 
heart.“ He declared the salvation of this country 
depended on a proper determination of this affair; 
that it was a subject of a nice and delicate nature ; 
and that he was unwilling to have the right deter- 
mined by~ vote of parliament. He threw out, that 
any man who should oppose this plan would be an 
enemy to this country; which drew on an alter- 
cation between him and Mr. O’Bourke. 

By perusing the several papers on the table, it 
will appear, that all the revenues, a few ancient 


districts only excepted, in Bengal and the coast of — 
VOL. Il. N 
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Coromandel, are clearly acquired by conquest ; the 


treaties declaring, that such grants were to be made 


for assistance given. I have many things to say on 


this subject, when I shall have the happiness of 
seeing you. The demolition of Pondicherry, with- 
out an order from the King, was a daring attack on 
the prerogative, and calculated to put a Jarge sum 
of money into the hands of the Company and their 
servants. Friday se’nnight is the day appointed 
for taking this matter into consideration: let me 
entreat for your thoughts, and directions what 
steps to take and what motion to make. We had 
a great debate yesterday on the army. George 
Grenville proposed saddling America with 400,000/. 
per annum, for the support of the troops, quoted acts 
of parliament and journals, but was so miserably 
mistaken in law and policy, that he was little at- 
tended to. He was indecd very spirity in his abuse 
of your Lordship and your friend W. B. However, 
I believe he got nothing by the contest: if possible, 
he was more fell and rancorous than usual. (') 
Adieu. 
Your Lordship’s ever faithful 
and affectionate humble servant, 
W. BEcKForp. 


(*) ‘*A few days since,” writes Lord Charlemont to Mr. Flood, 
on the 29th, ‘‘a motion was made by George Grenville, that 
America should, like Ireland, support an establishment of its 
own. In the course of the debate, Charles Townshend, who 
was attacked upon the usual topic of inconsistency, endeavoured, 


» according to his laudable custom, to get himself out of the pre- 


sent scrape, and to defend himself against his present antagonists, 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


sO St. James’s Square, January 29, 1767: 
My Lonrp, 


I atways receive the honour of your Lordship’s 
letters with great pleasure; but it would be dif- 
ficult for me to write with what satisfaction I saw 
your Lordship’s handwriting upon that of the 26th 
instant, which reached me last night. I went into 
the closet this morning ; and when I told his Ma- 
jesty I had heard from your Lordship and presented 
your letter to him, the King, with an eagerness 
that could proceed only from a gracious impatience 
to be particularly informed of your health, took the 
letter, and when he looked upon it, hastily said, 
“Tt is all with his own hand, and very steadily 
written: I am truly pleased he is so much better.” 
When the King read that part which expressed so 
feelingly and so delicately the royal goodness that 
inspired his servants with redoubled ardour, I 
could perceive the impression it made; for I 
watched his countenance, and I was again com- 
manded to assure your Lordship of the pleasure 
the King had m the prospect of your speedy 


without the least regard to his connections. He declared him- 
self still a firm advocate for the stamp act; laughed most 
unmercifully at the idea, absurd as he termed it, of any dif- 
ference betwcen internal and external taxation; and even 
descended to the common-place topics of peerages, pensions, 
and reversions. Is not this amazing? No! not from him sy 
the division, however, was of thirty-three only.” 
wt Oo 
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recovery, and to desire. you would not be too im- 
patient, lest your over-anxiety should either retard 
your cure, or make you accelerate your journey 
before you were able to go through it. 

As your Lordship has so friendlily and so con- 
spicuously distinguished our family, I must acquaint 
' you with the death of the Bishop of Cloyne('); and 
as I had before obtained your consent for naming 
my brother, Mr. Frederick Hervey, to the King for 
the first vacancy upon the bench, I carried the 
lords justices’ formal notification of this event to 
his Majesty ; and before the King had got through 
the letter, consequently before I could move his 
Majesty in favour of my brother, the King, in the 
most agreeable, engaging, and gracious manner, 
said, ‘* Remember, you are engaged to me for the 
first bishopric: I desire my recommendation may 
take place, and that your brother should be the new 
bishop ;” and upon my saying, that his Majesty 
enhanced my obligation by his gracious manner of 
conferring this great favour, he kindly added, ‘I 
am as well pleased as yourself with his being a 
bishop.” I find itis impossible not to be penetrated 
with such a disposition and such a manner. Iam, 
my dear Lord, | 

Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
most affectionately devoted, and 
most humble servant, 
BrisTou. 


(‘) The right rev. Dr. Robert Johnson. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


Bath, January 31, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 


Tuovucu I have not yet any very good account 
to give of my condition, I flatter myself your 
Lordship will not be sorry to see, under my hand, 
that my pains are abated, and that I begin to be 
lifted into a coach for a little motion and air. I 
trust that the waters will give me strength, enough 
in about ten days to perform the journey to town ; 
where I hope to be by the 12th or 13th of next 
month. My absence from London, in the present 
crisis, is afflicting to me beyond expression ; but 
lamentations are vain, and it is best to look 
forward. 

To say a word, then, upon the transcendent 
object which possesses my mind, the East India 
business, I hear that Mr. Townshend has declared 
in the House, that a proposal from the Company 
was upon the point of being made. After this 
declaration, and during the pendency of a trans- 
action with the Company, so avowed, I am clearly 
of opinion, that a question for deciding the right 
would not be duly supported: it is therefore be- 
come necessary to delay going into the consider- 
ation in the committee till the proposal is made ; 
after that, and when the proposal is before the 
House, the whole matter will be under the con- 
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templation, and ripe for the decision, of parliament 
If the proposal shall be, as I expect, very inade- 
quate, strength will be gained thereby for bringing 
on the question of right. I have advised Mr. Beck- 
ford, by this post, to move to put off the consider- 
ation for a fortnight. ‘This delay will give room 
for the present entangled state of this business to 
develope itself, and tend to bring it to a clear 
issue. I live in hopes (and almost live by them) 
to reach London before that time ; where I shall be 
truly happy to embrace your Lordship, being ever, 
with truest respect and attachment, my dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

most faithful affectionate 

humble servant, 

CHATHAM. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, February 1, 1767. 
4 o'clock, p. m. 


My Lorp, 

As the Duke of Grafton told me he had written 
to your Lordship about the chief points depending, 
I have forborne troubling you upon the same sub-— 
jects. It is the situation of things in America 
which makes it necessary now. I shall, however, 
first say a few words about the East India Com- 
pany, as the matter of the greatest import. 
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Soon after I came to town, the chairman and 
deputy-chairman came to me, to speak about their 
accounts with the French for prisoners, which 
are hitherto unpaid. They took occasion, at the 
same time, to enter into their general situation. 
They declared they did not think themselves au- 
thorised in consequence of it by the general court 
to do more than to desire of administration certain 
powers, which are wanted for the better regulation 
of the Company’s affairs in India, and to hear what 
government may expect for them and for a new 
charter. Further they did not think themselves 
authorised to go, without fresh powers; and in 
their private opmions they did not see how that 
could be, till some authentic determination was 
come to, to decide the right ; upon which it was 
well known there were different opinions, not only 
in the city but in parliament. This was their 
language to me; to which I returned a very general 
answer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether that 
they had more confidence in him, or thatfrom amore 
intimate communication with them he was able to 
inspire them with his sentiments, has been uniform 
in believing they would come to government, and 
with such a proposal as would be approved by 
parliament. He has gone so far as to declare it as 
his opinion to the House ; upon which, the printing 
of the papers was stopped, and the stock rose. In 
the mean time, the directors have said nothing, nor 


taken any step worth mentioning, and the matter 
N 4 
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stands there. Mr. Beckford is at a loss how to 
prosecute the inquiry in this situation, when the 
committee meets on Friday. Mr. Sullivan gave 
me a paper on my coming to town, which he 
wished me to communicate to your Lordship. He 
then thought, if such a composition was desired, 
he could bring the proprietors to propose it to 
government, without other assistance than the 
grounds of the proposal. He seems to think the 
same still, but 1s not so sanguine; which I am not 
surprised at, considering the light it stands in to 
the public at the moment. I take it for granted 
your Lordship will choose to explain yourself to the 
Duke of Grafton, in consequence of whatever may 
occur to you upon it; but it was impossible to 
write without mentioning the greatest point a nation 
ever had depending ; and that is all I mean. 

In regard to America, the enclosed minute from 
the House of Commons will show your Lordship 
Mr. Grenville’s question. Mr. Townshend an- 
swered him, but agreed as to the principle of the 
stamp act and the duty itself, only the heats which 
prevailed made it an improper time to press it, 
and in treating the distinction between external 
and internal taxes as ridiculous in every body’s 
opinion exceptthe Americans; and, in short, pledged 
himself to the House to find a revenue (’), if not 
adequate, (a word Lord George Sackville pressed 
him with, with a view to pin him down as much 
as possible,) yet nearly sufficient to answer the 


(') See p. 178. 
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expense, when properly reduced. What he means, 
I do not conceive. I have always thought the 
quit rents may be so managed, without having 
too great a retrospect, as to produce a certain 
sum; and I have likewise had reason to think 
that such a new method of granting lands might 
be devised,: under the direction of my Lord Presi- 
dent, as might give infinite satisfaction to Ame- 
rica, contribute to the ascertaining property, pre- 
venting future suits at law, and in great measure 
prevent the Indian disturbances, and besides all, 
incidentally produce a certain revenue, without its 
being the object; but I do not conceive either of 
them can possibly take place this year, there not 
being materials in any office here sufficient to form 
a final judgment of them. Many of them must 
come for that purpose from America. 

I have heard, indeed, from general conversation, 
that Mr. Townshend has a plan for establishing a 
board of customs in America, and by a new regu- 
lation of the tea duty here, and some other alter- 
ations, to produce a revenue on imports there. I 
am ‘myself in no respect able or sufficiently in- 
formed to form a judgment how far this may be 
likely to answer the end or no; but in many views 
it appears a matter that will require the deepest 
consideration, at this time especially. Besides, I 
believe your Lordship will think the speech I have 
just mentioned to you is not the way to make any 
thing go down well in North America. 

I thought it necessary to inform your Lordship 
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thus far of the state of American affairs here, before 
I came to speak of the actual state of them there. 
They have universally agreed to the compensation 
required by parliament to be made to the sufferers. 
My letter upon that subject in Massachusets Bay 
has undergone a very free discussion; but they 
have fully agreed, and the assembly have written 
me a letter, which I enclose to your Lordship. 
The governor writes short, but inveighing, in 
general terms, against the people. 

A petition is at the same time come from New 
York signed by two hundred and forty persons to 
the House of Commons, and sent to the board of 
trade to present; who have transmitted it to me, 
to know the King’s pleasure upon it. I likewise 
find that when the last ships came away the as- 
sembly had my letter ynder consideration ; which 
your Lordship may remember was written after a 
council upon Sir Henry Moore’s and General 
Gage’s accounts of the difficulty made by the as- 
sembly to provide the troops with vinegar and other 
articles, which Sir Jeffrey Amherst’s letters assure 
him they will not comply with, lest they should 
admit what might hereafter be deemed a precedent 
for a tax act. 

I have only told the merchants, in general, that 
it was well known some of those who opposed the 
stamp act opposed it upon very extensive principles, 
with regard to American trade, upon a supposition 
that the advantages of it must finally centre with 
the mother-country; that these objects could never 
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be considered separate: to consider them together 
required not only great judgment and great power, 
but temper too, leaving it to them to judge how 
very imprudent the present moment was chosen, 
when, on the one hand, they saw how far the pre- 
judices about the stamp act still prevailed, and on 
the other, an assembly imprudent enough to hesitate 
about obeying an act of parliament in its full extent, 
after the tenderness which had beenshown America ; 
not to mention their manner of sending it over. 
The merchants and the Americans here seem sen- 
sible of its being the height of imprudence, and are 
sorry ; but your Lordship may easily conceive it 
has occasioned a number of reports, and is likely, 
in the talk of the town, to undergo the imputation 
of rebellion, and will probably be mentioned as such 
by Mr. Grenville in the House of Commons without 
seeing it. 

~ Iam ashamed to submit to your Lordship for 
your judgment so many diiiculties, and should be 
very sorry, if I was not sure, let the gout but go, 
that it will dispel them all. I do not mention it as 
my own opinion only, but, by all I hear, it is that 
of the public. Your Lordship may conceive that 
if there are difficulties about great points, there are 
some about others. However, the navy is happily 
agreed to, as Sir Edward Hawke wishes ; and for 
the rest, itis better, perhaps, Mr. Townshend should 
accuse the cabinet of extravagance, the great points 
being secured, than run a risk of any division in 
its present very weak state. 
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I have little to trouble your Lordship with, in 
relation to foreign affairs. As nothing presses in 
regard to them, I forbear troubling you with the 
papers till something does, or till I have the honour 
to see you in town. Both France and Spain stand 
still for the present by mutual agreement ; but the 
reason for it does not appear by any of our intel- 
ligence. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s 

Most faithful and obliged servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE, 


( Private.) 
Bath, February 3, 1767. 


My pear Lorp, 

I HAVE kept the messenger till this evening, in 
order to consider more fully the weighty matters 
which your very obliging letter contains, and for 
which I beg to return your Lordship my best thanks. 

America affords a gloomy prospect. A spirit of 
infatuation has taken possession of New York : their 
disobedience to the mutiny act will justly create a 
great ferment here, open a fair field to the arraigners 
of America, and leave no room to any to say a word 
in their defence. I foresee confusion will ensue. 
The petition of the merchants of New York is 
highly improper: in point of time, most absurd ; 
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‘in the extent of their pretensions, most excessive ; 
and in the reasoning, most grossly fallacious and 
offensive. What demon of discord blows the coals 
in that devoted province I know not; but they are 
doing the work of their worst enemies themselves. 
The torrent of indignation in parliament will, I ap- 
prehend, become irresistible, and they will draw 
upon their heads national resentment by their in- 
gratitude, and ruin, I fear upon the whole state, by 
the consequences. But I will not run before the 
event, as it is possible your Lordship may receive 
an account more favourable. 

I shift the unpleasing scene from the west to the 
east; which, though not so bad, 1s not over flattering. 
My letter by the post will have apprised your Lord- 
ship of my thoughts concerning the present period 
of East India inquiry. I remain fully persuaded 
that Mr. Townshend’s declaration in the House, with 
regard to an expected proposal, must necessarily 
suspend all operations for a competent time, till the 
proposal shall be produced or be formally disavowed. 
In the mean time, it is not to be permitted to sup- 
pose such levity and indiscretion in man, as to 
doubt of the grounds of such a declaration. A pro- 
posal, therefore, I take for granted, will come ; and 
when it shall be before the House, the ways to ul- 
terior and final proceedings upon this transcendent 
object, will open themselves naturally and obviously 
enough, and acquire double force and propriety. 

I'am much obliged to your Lordship for the 

paper of Mr. Sullivan. It contains, as whatever 
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comes from that gentleman always does, vety €on- ” 
siderable lights. I wish, however, to decline totally: 
venturing beyond my depth in point of knowledge, 
and far beyond my purpose in point of detail and 
specification of particular projects of treaty. I will 
onlysay, I think the project very liberal to the Com- 
pany and to the proprietors, and also take ‘notice 
that there is no restriction upon the application and 
use of the portion of revenue supposed to be in- 
dulged to the Company ; an omission of the utmost 
consequence and danger. 

As I rather gain ground, I do not despair of 
having the pleasure of embracing your Lordship 
about the 14th, and exchanging more at large our 
thoughts upon the most entangled and clouded 
situation of business in which a great state ever 
saw itself. Whether these clouds will pass away or 

- not is to me very problematical. ‘The appearances 
are not favourable: one thing 1s still always clear ; 
that in pursuing steadily one’s duty one cannot 
lose one’s way. Your Lordship’s attention, with 
regard to the secretary of embassy to Spain, is most 
obliging, and I cannot enough express my thanks 
for your goodness. When 1 come to town, I hope 
you will give me leave to speak to you about it. I 
am, with truest respect and attachment, my dear 
Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and faithful servant, 
CHATHAM. 


* = 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, Friday night, past 11. 
[February 6, 1767.] 
My Lorp, 


Since I had the honour of your Lordship’s letter 
by Lambe, the inclosed advices have been received 
from America. The merchants here unanimously 
disavow the New York petition, and say that a 
Mr. Kelly has been the demon who has kindled 
this fire, and who is the sole author of it. ‘Their 
letters, however, confirm Sir Henry Moore’s ac- 
count of the disposition of the people in regard to 
the mutiny act, and explain it to be owing to their 
jealousy of being some time or other taxed inter- 
nally by the parliament of Great Britain. The 
same reasoning has prevailed, your Lordship sees, ” 
in New Jersey: in Massachusets Bay there has 
been no question as to troops, but they have sent 
over a bill, in which they have joined the indem- 
nification of the sufferers to the general indemnity 
in consequence of the riots; a circumstance Mr. 
Grenville thinks requires the notice of the House 
of Commons; where it is said he means to take it 
up personally against Mr. Conway, on account of 
an expression in his letter of ‘ forget and forgive.” 
The act asserting the right of parliament has cer- 
tainly spread a most unfortunate jealousy and dif- 
fidence of p government here throughout America, 

and makes them jealous of the least distinction 
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between this country and that, lest the same 
principle nfdy be extended to taxing them. The 
mutiny aet was likewise framed in a hurry, at the 
end of a session, first framed by Colonel Robertson 
the quarter-master-general in America, and then 
accommodated to the minds of the merchants here. 
‘Tt was enacted only for two years, and expires this 
March. I have therefore written to Lord Bar- 
rington to request him to give it, in every respect, 
the fullest consideration, in order to see him after- 
wards and know his sentiments as to what regards 
the war department. ; 

As to that which regards the existence of go- 
vernment, after a great deal of painful consideration © 
on so disagreeable a subject, I have nothing to 
submit to your Lordship, except what I took the 
liberty to say to the King this morning ; namely, 
that I hoped both he and parliament would dis- 
tinguish between New York and America. But 
all that I have to say on this head is so much 
better expressed in a letter from Mr. Delaney ('), 
the author of the American pamphlet to which 
your Lordship did so much honour last session, 
than in any words of my own, that I beg to refer 
you to that, and enclose it with the other papers, 
with that view. 

We had a council on Wednesday night at the 
President’s; who has brought some decision 


() General Oliver Delaney. The pamphlet was entitled, 
“Considerations on the Propriety of iniposing Taxes on the 
British Colonies.” 
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amongst us, which I hope will hold us till the F4th; 
The same thing was proposed and approved: of 
there. I took the opportunity of mentioning to _ 
the Lords there the New York petition and the- 
difficulty of the lords of trade as to presenting it. 
No decided opinion was come to, on account of 
your Lordship’s absence ; but it seemed the opinion 
of every lord present, that it deserved no notice 
except Mr. Grenville moved for it. I have the 
honour to be, with the greatest esteem, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE, 
( Private.) 
Bath, February 7, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 


I wAvE many acknowledgments to offer you for 
the trouble your Lordship is so good as to take in 
keeping me informed of what is passing. 

The advices from America afford unpleasing 
views. New York has drunk the deepest of the 
baneful cup of infatuation, but none seem to be 
quite sober and in full possession of reason. It is 
a literal truth to say that the stamp act, of most 
unhappy memory, has frightened those irritable and 
umbrageous people quite out of their senses, I 
foresee that, determined not to listen to their real 
friends, a little more frenzy and a little more time | 
VOL. TIl. O - ° 
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will put them into the hands of their enemies. 
As to the New York petition, I am clearly of 
opinion that it ought to be laid before the House, 
and not be smothered in the hands of the King’s 
servants; from the latter of which (were it to 
happen) much advantage would be taken against 
government. I am, with truest esteem, my dear 
Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most faithful and 
affectionate humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 


My gout still hangs; but I live in hope. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, February 8, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 

I am not without hopes that this letter may 
meet your Lordship on your journey to London ; 
where, give me leave to say, your appearance was 
never so much wanted as at this time. ‘There is 
no interpretation that the ill-wishers of the present 
system do not endeavour to give to your absence ; 
and I am sorry to say that they succeed so far as 
to make every one feel the languor under which 
every branch of the administration labours from it. 

My Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, and 
myself, have within this day or two conversed 
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a good deal on the consequences it may bring on ; 
and as much as we are acquainted with your Lord- 
ship’s zeal in the cause you have so nobly under- 
taken, yet are we most thoroughly convinced that 
your presence is absolutely necessary to give dig- 
nity to the administration and to carry through 
this affair (the most important of all) of the East 
India Company, in which they all think that there 
is no stirring without your assistance and concur- 
rence; and on my part I am ready and desirous to 
declare, that whatever shall appear to you to be the 
most eligible mode to terminate it, that same shall I 
most thoroughly join in. Not that I imagine any 
present difference of opinion on the subject be- 
tween us, but meaning only to observe, that if 
there should, I should frankly open to your Lord- 
ship my reasons, and then be ready to fall into the 
measures which your great experience and ability 
will always call upon me to prefer to all others. 
Since the time of my writing last to your Lord- 
ship I have had no sort of intercourse with, or in- 
telligence from, any one concerned in the East 
India direction, until the night before last; when 
I received a note from the East India House, that 
the chairman and deputy would wait on me in the 
morning. ‘They came accordingly yesterday at 
ten o’clock, and opened their discourse by telling 
me that they came authorised by their treasury 
committee to lay before me the zdeas on which 
they thought the revenues, &c., in the East Indies 
might be terminated with mutual advantage to the 
0 2 
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public and the Company ; desiring me to commu- 
nicate them to the principal of his Majesty’s ser- 
vants. Before they opened the contents of the 
paper (a copy of which I enclose (')), I observed to 
them, that it was my duty certainly to receive their 
ideas and to communicate them to the cabinet ; 
which I was glad to express to them, before I was 


(') “ East India House. 


“ At a Committee of Treasury, the 6th of February, 1767. 

“The committee having already offered to the consider- 
ation of administration the several articles in which their com- 
merce seems to them to require new regulation and present 
relief in matters to be submitted to the wisdom of parliament, 
now beg leave, in hopes of putting an end to all difficulties 
relative to the acquisitions and possessions in India, to suggest,— 

‘That the late acquisitions, possessions, and revenues, should 
be annexed, by act of parliament, to the term to be given in 
the exclusive trade; that if the said possessions, acquisitions, and 
revenues, should be judged expedient to be annexed to the 
exclusive trade by act of parliament, the committee humbly 
hope that the company’s term will be extended fifty years from 
the present time ; that the charges of the company’s civil and 
military establishments be defrayed out of the revenues; thata 
sum be deducted from the next sales at home, in the first instance, 
sufficient to answer all the company’s contingent payments ; 
that a sum also, for profits upon the trade of the company, shall 
be allowed to the proprietors, and for other purposes, as shall 
be ascertained and agreed upon hereafter; and that the next 
remaining surplus be divided between the public and the com- 
pany, to each a moiety, which is to be paid in such mode or 
manner as shall be consistent with the interest of both. 

“It is also proposed to pay a sum certain of 500,000/. in the 
course of the year, in consideration of the further term requested 
in the company’s exclusive trade, and that they may be em- 
powered, if necessary, to raise a larger sum for that and other 
purposes. 

“This proposition is made as the basis of a negotiation for 
settling all matters betwixt the public and the company.” 
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informed of the contents of the paper, that they 
should not interpret my doing it even to my per- 
sonal avowal of the admissibility of their proposal. 
Mr. Dudley then said, that there being somewhat 
declaratory of their opinion in regard to the right 
of those acquisitions, he was ordered to say that it 
was expected that no use would be made of their 
Opinions against themselves, in case their ideas 
should be totally reyected ; as such was the opinion 
of them as individuals, and on which their consti- 
tuents had not authorised them to decide. My 
answer was, that I should not fail mentioning this 
request of theirs when I opened their scheme to 
his Majesty’s servants ; and that I would be frank 
enough to deliver it as my opinion that a confi- 
dential avowal of the way of thinking of individuals 
ought not to be turned against them; but that I 
would be answerable for no one but myself, who, 
if they told me their opinion in confidence, would 
look upon myself as obliged not to declare that I 
received itfrom them. But to this I added that, if 
called upon in parliament as a servant of the public, 
I did not see how it could be avoided. To which 
Mr. Rous observed, that they were directed to say 
this, but that he saw that, in the case I mentioned, 
it was unavoidable. 

I will not make any remarks on the contents of 
the paper, though I think there are many objection- 
able parts: the length of the term and the want of 
direct application of the Company’s money, I think 
are capital ones. Your Lordship will observe, that 
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the idea ot blending the profits of the revenues, 
&c. and that arising from their trade, and dividing 
them with the public, are new; at least they are so 
tome. Lord Northington, to whom, and to whom 
alone, I have had an opportunity of communicating 
the paper as yet, agreed perfectly with me that 
your Lordship should have a copy of it sent to 
you, and that I should not lay it before the 
cabinet till your Lordship comes to town. Though 
not in direct words, I think I could gather from 
the directors, that they might go farther. I shall 
think it incumbent on me to lay it to-morrow 
before the King. That I may soon have the 
honourof seéing your Lordship, and wellrecovered, 
is the sincere wish of him who js, with the most 
perfect respect, 
Your Lordship’s most truly devoted, 
GRAFTON. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, February 9, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I was yesterday in the closet, and showed his 
Majesty the letter I had the honour of receiving 
from your Lordship. Great satisfaction was the 
consequence of seeing that the 14th was the day 
fixed for your arrival in town. ‘The latter part of 
the letter was read over twice, with great attention, 
and then the comment that was made was, — ‘* Lord 
Chatham has great firmness, and is not to be diverted 
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from doing what is right: he has perseverance, 
and I am persuaded all will go well.” ‘The King 
then condescended to talk to mea great deal about 
America, and the East India affairs; but as your 
Lordship will so soon hear the whole from the 
fountain-head, I will not take up your time at 
present with relating what passed. I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, &c. &c. 

BrisTou. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
{From the original draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


[February 9, 1767.] 
My Lorp, 


As to the transcendent object, East India affairs, 
my last letter to your Grace, as well as two I wrote 
to Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, sufficiently 
show how very unpromising I think that matter is. 
Allow me, my dear Lord, to say, that it is not my 
absence which affects this affair, but an unfor- 
tunate original difference of opinion among the 
King’s servants, which at the outset, by enervating 
the principle of the parliamentary inquiry, totally 
contrary to my notions, shook the foundation of this 
great transaction, and has, in my opinion, thrown 
it into confusion inextricable. 

The consideration of the Company’s right to this 
enormous revenue is the source from which the 
whole transaction must flow, and the hinge upon 
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which must turn the very essence of the question ; 
namely, whether the Company is to receive, on 
this head, indulgence and benefit from the public, 
or whether they are to impart some to the public. 
This right must be admitted, or tried, before any 
just rule can be laid down whereby to judge if the 
proposal to be made be adequate. The aim of the 
Company seems to be to give the change, and by 
making an inadmissible proposal, to reduce the 
King’s servants to the necessity of making demands 
upon the Company, with regard to the revenues in 
India, instead of receiving from them applications 
to supply a want of title ; and to indulge them with 
a princely establishment, civil and military, over and 
above all the very beneficial extensions, in point of 
trade, which the commercial policy of their charter 
and the wisdom of their institution suggest. If 
this be the project of the negotiation, I know one 
of the King’s servants who will never give into 
such a snare. In this case, parliament must finally 
decide, arid fix the public lot. 

As for the reviving hopes of particular factions, 
I confess they but little engage my thoughts. My 
whole mind is bent on acquiring such a resource as 
must give strength, ease, and lustre to the King’s 
reign. If this fails, it will not be by the force of 
Factions from without, but froma certain infelicity, 
I believe incurable, which ferments and nourishes 
division within the councils of his Majesty’s servants. 
Nothing, I am persuaded, my dear Lord, ever was 
or will be wanting on your Grace’s part, for the 
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King’s service and for the public good; but, 
with all this, things, I see, are to continue dis- 
jointed. Iam, &c. &c. 

CHATHAM. 


A ee ene ere ae 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF 
CHATITAM. 


Soho Square, February 12, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 


Ir is scarcely possible to conceive the real 
anxiety of mind I feel at your absence. I should 
have written an answer to your former letter, had 
I not flattered myself with the hopes of hearing of 
your arrival this evening or on the morrow. A 
report now prevails, that a new access of the gout 
in your knee will prevent your return to town this 
week. I most sincerely condole with my country 
on the occasion, and think it necessary to trouble 
you with a few lines. 

I moved, according to your advice, to postpone 
the consideration of East Indian affairs for fourteen 
days, in a very full house, and gave my reasons ; 
which, to my great surprise, were consented to 
without a word of contradiction. After the House 
was up, Mr. Bourke and others declared they fully 
intended to have brought ona debate. It seems 
to be the desire of most members to have the 
papers printed ; but I will not move a step without 
your approbation. 

Charles Townshend talks much of the propo- 
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sition delivered by the directors, which has been 
sent to Bath. The proposals I have seen, which 
I believe are nearly, if not the same sent to your 
Lordship, are most unreasonable ; may I say, inso- 
lent. They must look on those they are treating 
with as knaves or fools. ‘The moment such a pro- 
posal meets with the approbation of parliament, 
India stock will mount to five hundred, and in a 
few weeks will be blown up to a greater extent than 
the South Sea bubble ; to the ruin of public and 
private credit. 

Mr. George Grenville declared yesterday, he was 
resolved to insist on as good a bargain as possible 
for the public, when the right was determined. 
Certainly, the matter of right seems to be the 
first question to be decided: if the public has no 
right, there is an end of the inquiry, unless the 
misuser is to be agitated ; which would infallibly 
overset the Company, for that can be proved 
beyond contradiction. 

What am I to move on Friday se’nnight? for a 
motion must be made, cither to postpone the con- 
sideration, by desiring the matter to be referred to 
a committee of the whole House, or a committee 
who are to state and report matters of fact, or else 
resolve, ‘‘ that all districts, provinces, and revenues, 
acquired by the East India Company since the 
year 1748, the period the troubles in India com- 
menced, do not, of right, belong to the said Com- 
pany.” 

The stock of the Company is constantly fluctu- 
ating, to the great discouragement of all other 
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business. It has risen and fallen not less than eight 
or nine per cent. in twenty-four hours. Men’s minds 
are ina ferment: your presence would make every 
passion subside. I shall not enjoy a moment’s 
peace of mind till I have the happiness of telling 
you, vivd voce, that I am, my dear Lord, your 
ever faithful and affectionate humble servant, 
Wiiiiam BECKFORD. 


P. S. The devil has possessed the minds of the 
North Americans. George Grenville and his stamp 
act raised the foul fiend: a prudent firmness will 
lay him, I hope, for ever. (’) 


_() On the subject of American taxation, Mr. Gerard Hamilton, 
in a letter written at this time to Mr. Calcraft, gives the following 
opinion: —“Asto America, I wish we may not burn our fingers, and 
do our enemies, work for them, by quarrelling among ourselves. 
There are, in the different provinces, above a million of people, 
of which we may suppose at least 200,000 men able to bear 
arms; and not only able to bear arms, but having arms in their 
possession, unrestrained by any iniquitous game act. In the 
Massachusetts government particularly, there is an express 
law, by which every man is obliged to have a musket, a pound 
of powder, and a pound of bullets always by him: so there is 
nothing wanting but knapsacks (or old stockings, which will do 
as well) to equip an army for marching, and nothing more than 
a Sartorius or a Spartacus at their head requisite to beat your 
troops and your custom-house officers out of the country, and 
set your laws at defiance. There is no saying what their leader 
may put them upon; but if they are active, clever people, and 
love mischief as well as I do peace and quiet, they will furnish 
matter of consideration to the wisest among you, and perhaps 
dictate their own terms at last, as the Roman people formerly in 
their famous secession upon the sacred mount. For my own 
part, I think you have no right to tax them, and that every 
measure built upon this supposed right stands upon a rotten 
foundation, and must consequently tumble down, perhaps, upon 
the heads of the workmen.” 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Sunday afternoon, 
February 15, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 


I must put into as few words as possible what 
passed at the cabinet last night, on the consider- 
ation of the paper from the directors which I sent 
to your Lordship some days ago. Every one 
agreed that it was so general and unintelligible, 
that no one would venture to pronounce even an 
opinion on what they protested they did not 
understand. To all it appeared extremely ob- 
jectionable ; to most, ¢otally inadmissible ; to some, 
insidious, nay almost impertinent, considering the 
time they had taken to make up so incoherent a 
proposition, and which was for the consideration of 
the King’s servants. 

On the whole, it was agreed that explanation 
being necessary, even for a dismission of the pro- 
position, such questions should be put to the 
directors for their answer, as the dark part of it 
required. It was doubted whether the questions 
agreed upon and herein enclosed were such as 
could allow them to continue a negotiation ; but 
as they were necessary to be asked, in justification 
of the decision of the King’s servants, the conse- 
quences were to turn out as they might; for it 
would have been indeed sufficient, and a good 
handle for opposition, to have heard the ministers 
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declare that they had decided on proposals they 
understood not, without requiring an explanation. 

I have written, by the direction of the cabinet, 
to desire the chairman and deputy to call upon me 
to-morrow, when [ am to deliver a copy of the 
enclosed (') in writing ; it being determined, that 
if they choose to complain of the treaty with them 
being broken off, they should at the same time be 
obliged to confess, that they had throughout met 
with the most regardful reception from adminis- 
tration. 

I will only add, that the whole passed last night 
with a cordiality which cabinets of late have not 
shown, and owing greatly, as I think, to the pre- 
sence of my Lord President, whose manly conduct 
and experience have been of the greatest service. 


“ February_14, 1767. 

' (1!) “His Majesty’s servants, before whom the proposition of 
the committee of treasury of the East India House, dated 
February 6, 1767, has been laid, are of opinion, that the different 
articles are so general, that they require a more particular state 
and explanation, before their Lordships can form any judgment 
thereon, particularly on the following heads : — 

‘‘In what sense and extent is the word annexed to be under- 
stood, as it is used in the paper? 

“‘ What is the amount of the civil and military establishments 
proposed to be defrayed ? 

‘“‘ What is the sum to be deducted for contingent payments, 
and what the nature of those payments ? 

‘‘ What is the sum or proportion proposed to be allowed to 
the proprietors for profits of trade, and other purposes ? 

‘“‘ How are the several matters above mentioned to be ascer- 
tained 

‘And what is the sum thought necessary to be borrowed, 
beyond the 500,000/. mentioned in the paper, and for what 
purposes ?” 
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I am of opinion, that the explanation of their 
sense of the word annexation will puzzle the gen- 
tlemen so much who hoped to be screened under 
it, that your Lordship will find this affair going on 
under a parliamentary inquiry, and the only one 
in which it can end properly for the advantage of 
the public. JI am very anxious for your Lordship’s 
return ; which I am confident you are not less 
concerned about yourself. Believe me to be, with 


the truest esteem and respect, my dear Lord, 
Your most faithful 


humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, Monday morning. 
{ February 16, 1767. ] 
My Lorp, 

Tue King’s commands, and the importance of 
whatever determination is taken in regard to 
America, must excuse me to your Lordship for 
breaking in upon you, when I know your intention 
is to be in town, if well enough; if not, that the 
same reason which detains you may make busi- 
ness altogether inconvenient. In the last case, I 
hope you will make no scruple to lay aside my 
letter. It is the general opinion, that the present 
packet should not go to America without some 
determination of government, after the imprudent 
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conduct of New York ('), as well on account of 
appearance here as effect there. I have therefore 
stopped its sailing, in order to submit my own 
thoughts to your Lordship before I execute the rest 
of the King’s commands, by laying it beforethe rest 
of his servants. I wish I could at the same time ac- 
quaint you with the opinions of the other ministers ; 
but though every body is strongly for enforcing, 
nobody chooses to suggest the mode. I presumed 
to ask the King whether any occurred to his 
Majesty, but I could not find that any had, except 
that it should be enforced. Enclosed [ send your 
Lordship all that I have received from Lord 


(‘) “ During the last session of parliament an alteration was 
made in the Amcrican mutiny act, enjoining the colonists to 
supply the soldiers with salt, vinegar, and beer or cider. The 
first attempt to obtain this moderate indulgence was made in 
New York: the governor applied to the assembly to provide 
quarters for the troops who were expected, and specified the 
additional articles required. The assembly were so reluctant 
in taking this message into consideration, that an address in 
answer was not voted till the soldiers arrived, and were put to 
some inconvenience for want of quarters; and the address was 
not satisfactory to the governor, because no notice was taken 
of the demand to supply the military with the necessaries 
required by the act of parliament. Another message was there- 
fore sent to the assembly, and after several messages and replies, 
they finally resolved not to comply with the amended mutiny 
act. They affected to consider the principle as not differing 
from the stamp law, by its tendency to impose a new burden, 
and, at length, passed an act which, on their own authority, 
new-modelled or repealed a regulation made by the parliament 
of Great Britain. In some other provinces the act was no 
better received; and- probably the zeal of the military in 
support of government occasioned this display of resentment 
in the assemblies.” Adolphus, vol. i. p. 260. 
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Barrington ; which contains a general account of 
the act. It was first suggested by the military, 
and intended to give a power of billeting on private 
houses, as was done in the war. It was altered by 
the merchants and agents, who substituted empty 
houses, provincial barracks, and barns in their 
room, undertaking that the assembly should sup- 
ply them with the additional necessaries: and it 
passed, I believe, without that superintendence or 
attentive examination on the part of government, 
which is so wanting in all cases where necessity 
requires something different from the general prin- 
ciples of the constitution. I am told it was carried 
through by Mr. Ellis, without the entire conviction 
or cordial support of Mr. Grenville, who made it a 
separate bill, lest it might embarrass the general 
mutiny act. 

The infatuated conduct of the assembly, in re- 
fusing even present obedience to the act, precludes, 
I am afraid, all consideration of the merits or prin- 
ciples of it, by involving a far greater question. I 
have, however, examined, with all the attention 
possible, the mutiny act here, and find it amazingly 
tender both in regard to Scotland and Ireland. 
That part of it only which regards the discipline 
extends to Ireland. It is very extraordinary that, 
by the best information [ have been able to procure, 
the troops are quartered there under no direct law 
whatever, here or there; but, either on account of 
old prerogative or custom, or the necessity of the 
thing being understood, it is generally submitted to. 
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As things stand in America, there are so many 
considerations cross upon each other, that all the 
difficulties of the situation are scarce within com- 
pass to be stated. One great difficulty, how- 
ever is, that whatever the conduct of New York, 
or even of America may be, arising from the dif- 
fidence and excess of apprehension which your 
Lordship mentions, it were to be wished not to 
establish a precedent in whatever is done, which 
may hereafter be turned to purposes of oppression, 
and to promote measures opposite to those general 
public principles upon which the stamp act was 
repealed. Another is, that if these infatuated 
people should be tempted to resist in the last in- 
stance, — which there is the greatest reason to ap- 
prehend will be the case from the governor’s letter 
and their address ; though I profess, and very sin- 
cerely feel the want of that experience and sagacity, 
which is necessary to form any judgment of the 
intentions of foreign powers, where so much cir- 
cumspection is to be expected, — I think it too plain, 
from the accounts we daily receive, that France 
and Spain would no longer defer breaking a peace, 
the days of which they already begin to count. 

These considerations make it almost impossible 
to propose anything which can directly meet the 
object : on the other hand, the public conviction 
goes so strongly to believing the dependence of the 
‘colonies at stake; and the opinion is so confirmed 
by their conduct since the repeal, which it must be 
expected will be both coloured and heightened by 
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the arts of their enemies, that, be the danger what 
it will, government appears called upon for some 
measure of vigour, to support the authority of 
parliament and the coercive power of this country. 

Captain Campbell declines the government of 
-Pensecola; but Captain Byron ('), whom I have 
just seen, seems, I think, disposed to accept it, 
but desires till to-morrow to give his answer. I 
wrote immediately to the board of trade, that the 
memorial from New York being addressed to the 
House of Commons, the House should be ac- 
quainted of it, and the governor’s letter. ‘There 
has been a good deal of difficulty as to form, but to- 
day Lord Clare is to lay it before the House. The 
extraordinaries of the army are likewise to be pro- 
posed. (’) As I send your Lordship a letter from 


(1) The honourable John Byron, grandfather of the great 
poet. He declined the proffered appointment, but in 1769 
accepted the governorship of Newfoundland. 

(2) In a letter to Mr. Flood, written on the 19th, Lord 
Charlemont says, — ‘“ All matters here go on as usual. Lord 
Chatham is daily expected, and till he arrives, nothing worth 
informing you of is hkely to happen. There has been, upon 
various topics, a great deal of conversation in the House of 
Commons, but no division. One thing, however, appears very 
extraordinary, if not indecent: no member of the opposition 
speaks without directly abusing Lord Chatham, and no friend 
ever rises to take his part. Quz non defendit alio culpante is 
scarecly a degree less black than Absentem qui rodit amicum. 
Never was known such disunion, such a want of concert, as 
visibly appears on both sides : how it will end heaven only knows ! 
Charles Townshend appears rather out of humour; but his 
discontents are of no great moment. The House sat till eight 
o'clock: an excellent debate. American extraordinaries were 
the subject, and the question was put upon a motion of George 
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the Duke of Grafton, I say nothing as to the de- 
termination of the cabinet about India affairs, 
except that I take it for granted it will put all 
India-House negotiation at an end. I have the 
honour to be, with the greatest truth and respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
most faithful and obliged servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


[In the handwriting of his secretary. } 


Marlborough, Monday, February 16, 1767, 
Tue gout having returned so severely upon Lord 
Chatham at Marlborough, as to confine him to his 
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Grenville, that an address be presented, to pray that the enor- 
mous expenses in America be lessened, and that the troops be 
withdrawn from the frontiers and forts to the internal part of 
the provinces. The numbers were 67 to 132,— the most powerful 
minority that has yet appcared, especially considering that few 
of the Rockinghams voted; excepting these, this may be con- 
sidered as a general muster. There was a great deal of good 
speaking. Conway spoke often, and well; George Grenville 
very little in two hours; Charles Townshend, who would pro- 
bably have been silent had he not been called up by Rigby, 
excelled himself; I never heard even him so well: he harangued 
most inimitably on both sides of the question, and by turns was 
cheered by every party in the House. Burke did not speak; 
his brother has had the misfortune to break his leg, and his 
uneasiness at this unlucky accident was one cause of his 
silence.” 
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bed, he desires, with his best respects to Lord 
Shelburne, to acquaint his Lordship with his situ- 
ation, which detains him, so unhappily for himself, 
from attending his duty at this very critical con- 
juncture. The moment he is able to move, he will 
endeavour to reach London. 

In the mean time, Lord Chatham humbly submits 
as his opinion, that it is advisable, and even neces- 
sary, to put off the proceedings in the inquiry, till 
the final intention of the Company and their appli- 
cation to government, in consequence of this reso- 
lution of the general court, can be brought to 
maturity enough to be laid before parliament. If 
Lord Shelburne and the rest of the King’s servants 
should concur in this opinion, Lord Chatham begs 
his Lordship will acquaint Mr. Beckford with what 
shall be agreed upon, as soon as conveniently may 
be; and also with the impossibility that Lord 
Chatham was under of writing to him. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Street, Monday, half-past eleven, p. m. 
[February 16, 1767. ] 
My Lorp, 


I nave been honoured this morning with your 
Lordship’s commands by Padmore. Your Lordship 
will have received the Duke of Grafton’s letter 
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with an account of the present state of the Indian 
business, which I am extremely glad to find meets 
your Lordship’s intention. His Grace, I take it 
for granted, has enclosed to you the minute of 
cabinet, stating their proposal as it stands being 
unintelligible, with several queries, upon which — 
they were desired to explain themselves. The 
Duke of Grafton has since seen the chairman and 
deputy chairman; who said they were infinitely 
obliged to every lord of the cabinet for not com- 
manding their attendance, as they must have been 
silent. ‘hey desired, for that reason, to put the 
paper of queries in their pocket, without reading it 
till they got to the India House, where they would 
prepare the answer, but were afraid 1t was impos- 
sible to do it so soon as Friday ; which leaves it 
open to Mr. Beckford to state himself as ready, 
which I understand he is, to go into the inquiry, 
having delayed it hitherto more out of candour 
to Mr. Townshend’s declaration than his own 
opinion, which has always been, that it could not 
be transacted out of parliament, and will give 
Mr. Townshend and Mr. Conway an opportunity, 
in answer, to state the matter as itis ; that there has 
been a proposal, which not being sufficiently clear 
to lay before parliament, has been returned to the 
directors for further explanation upon it which they 
have promised to give, but has not yet been re- 
ceived: the consequence, I suppose, of which must 
of course be further adjournment, for at least a week 
longer. 
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If this meets your Lordship’s idea, I will take 
care to give it all possible attention, and will make 
it my business to see Mr. Beckford upon it, and 
that it shall he properly understood. Ifit does not, 
I beg your Lordship to let me have your further 
commands any time to-morrow. Iam sure I need 
not endeavour to express to your Lordship my con- 
cern for the occasion of your delay, or for the incon- 
venient situation I am afraid you find yourself in. 

I am, with the greatest truth and respect, 
Your Lordship’s faithful 
obliged humble servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 
AND THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


[In the handwriting of his Secretary. ] 


Marlborough, Tuesday, February 17, 1767. 
2 past 7, p. m. 

Lorp CHATHAM continues much in the same 
state he was yesterday, and quite unable to enter 
into any detail of things; he therefore only begs 
leave humbly to submit his opinion, that the pro- 
posal from the East India Company, vague and ex- 
travagant as it is, should not be finally dismissed by 
the King’s servants, but, on all accounts, left to the 
conclusive judgment of parliament. 

Lord Chatham is also of opinion that it seems 
most advisable and indispensable, that the first pro- 
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ceeding in the continuation of the inquiry should 
be, to desire to be informed if any applications, and 
what, have been made from the directors of the 
East India Company and the servants of the Crown, 
relative to the state of the Company’s affairs, in 
consequence of the resolution of the general court. 

With regard to New York, Lord Chatham de- 
sires to submit his opinion, that the disobedience 
of the assembly of that province to the mutiny act 
is a matter so weighty, and big with consequences, 
which may strike so deep and spread so wide, that 
it ought, on no account, to rest on the advice of 
meetings of the cabinet, and the course of office ; 
but that the memorial transmitted by the governor 
of New York, relative to this event, ought, in the 
proper manner, to be laid before parliament, in 
order that his Majesty may be founded in, and 
strengthened by, the sense of his grand council, 
with regard to whatever steps shall be found neces- 
sary to be taken in this most unfortunate business. 

Lord Chatham humbly offers to the consideration 
of the King’s servants the above opinions; and also 
begs that they may be laid, with all duty and sub- 
mission, at his Majesty’s feet.(‘) 


(‘) Endorsed, “ Copy of a note from the Earl of Chatham 
to the Duke of Grafton and Lord Shelburne.” 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, February 22, 1767. 

My pear Lorp, 
Tue Kast India directors brought to me yesterday 
the inclosed paper (') as an answer to the questions 


(‘) The following is a copy : — 

‘Bast India House. 
“ At a Committee of Treasury, the 20th February, 1767. 

‘“The Committee of Treasury of the East India Company, in 
obedience to your Lordship’s commands, beg leave to lay before 
your Lordships a more particular state and explanation of the 
propositions delivered in by them to your Lordships, dated the 
6th of February instant. 

“Ist. By the word ‘annexed’ was meant, that the possession 
of the late acquisitions and revenues, mentioned in the propo- 
sitions, should be declared to remain in the Company for the 
term they have at present in their exclusive trade, and during 
the additional term applied for. 

“Qdly. It is impossible to ascertain the amount of the civil 
and military establishments in India, which must be different in 
peace and war, and will be affected by various other circum- 
stances; but it is proposed, that the amount of those expenses 
shall be adjusted by an account thereof, yearly transmitted by 
each presidency where they are incurred. 

“‘ 3dly. The sum proposed to be deducted annually for,contin- 
gent payments is the interest of the Company's bond debts with a 
deduction of five per cent. on the sales for payment of ware- 
house rent, landing, weighing, housing, and delivering of goods, 
wages, wear and tear of the Company’s own vessels, pensions 
to seamen’s widows and others, charges ef Poplar Hospital, 
charges of raising, maintaining, and transporting troops to India, 
buildings and repairs, and other charges of management and 
incidental expenses. 

““4thly. Thesum or proportion proposed to be allowed to the 
proprictors for profits of trade is a deduction, in the first 
instance, of a sum equal to the dividend payable to the pro- 
prietors. The other necessary purposes (after deduction from 
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on the meaning of their former paper, which by the 
direction of the King’s servants I had delivered to 
them. I know not how satisfactory they may ap- 
pear to the other lords of the cabinet; but I profess 
that I thought I could guess better at the meaning 
of their propositions than now after their expla- 
nation. In short, my Lord, it seems now that our 
thoughts must be turned to the most advisable 
steps to be taken upon this great affair by the 
King’s servants in parliament, where the decision 
of the right must, I think, be in the first place de- 
termined. Resolutions to be moved on this busi- 
ness must be well weighed, and worded so as to 
carry the effect that administration aims at. 

When you are free from pain, Iam confident you 
are turning this thoroughly in your thoughts ; as I 
am certain that your plan is much desired by al 
the ministers in general, many of whom, among 
which I am, would not willingly give into any othe 





the sales of freights, demorage, cominission to supra-cargoes, 
and governinent duties) are the prime cost of the Company’s 
investments to India, and a provision for payment of such bills 
of exchange as shall be drawn from thence for moneys paid into 
_ the Company’s treasuries there, which will be returned in invest- 
ments. ‘These two last-mentioned particulars, the committee 
apprehend, cannot be ascertained, as they depend on the in- 
crease of trade and other contingencies, and therefore must be 
adjusted by annual accounts to be delivered in. 

“ 5thly. The sum thought necessary to be borrowed beyond 
the five bundred thousand pounds mentioned in the proposition, 
is what will be sufficient to pay off the simple contract creditors 
of the company, who are pressing for thcir money, which, it 
is supposed may be nearly one million.” 
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until they knew your sentiments. If your Lord- 
ship acquaints me that you are likely to be detained 
still at Marlborough, I am ready to run down there 
to talk this whole matter over with your Lordship, 
and to receive and communicate your wishes upon 
it. If you would have me come, let me know the 
time of the day that I shall arrive there to be the 
least inconvenient for you to see me, who have the 
honour to be, with the truest esteem and respect, 
my dear Lord, 
Your most obedient 
and faithful servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


Marlborough, Monday, February 23, 1767. 


Lorp CuaTHAwm’s best respects attend the Duke 
of Grafton, with many acknowledgments for the 
honour of his Grace’s very obliging letter. Nothing . 
can be more kind than the offer the Duke of Grafton 
has the great goodness to make, of which Lord 
Chatham desires to express the humblest ‘and 
warmest sense. At the same time, his Grace will 
give him leave to suggest that, until he is able to 
move towards London, it is by no means practicable 
for him to enter into discussions of business. 

He desires further to add, that, with regard to Kast 
India regulations, his fixed purpose has always been, 
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and is, not to be a proposer of plans, but, as far as 
a seat in one House enables, an unbiassed judge of 
them. Friday se’nnight, the day mentioned in the 
Duke of Grafton’s letter, as fixed for the inquiry 
in the House of Commons, being the 6th of March, 
leaves room to hope the gout may, before that time, 
be enough abated to admit of getting to London. 

As to the proposal from the East India House, 
with their explanation, Lord Chatham only begs 
leave to refer to his former clear opinion, trans- 
mitted to his Grace by Cleverley, with regard to 
the full information which parliament indispensably 
ought to have concerning this transaction. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Hill Strect, Wednesday night. 


[February 25, 1767. ] 
My Lorp, 


I sHALL, in as few words as I possibly can, relate 
to your Lordship what passed to-day at court with 
Lord Bathurst ('), a strenuous advocate of the 


(1) Allen, first. Earl Bathurst. His Lordship was born in 
1684, and died in 1775, at the great age of ninety-one. He 
was intimately acquainted with Congreve, Swift, Prior, Rowe, 
Addison, Pope, Gay, and all the other great characters 
who adorned the beginning of the eighteenth century. His 
character is thus drawn by Sir E. Brydges:—“ To his other 
virtues, he added all the good breeding, politeness, and elegance 
of social intercourse: no person of rank, perhaps, ever knew 
better how to unite ottum eum dignitate. The improvements 
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right of the public, since the affairs of India have 
come under consideration. On this account he 
applied first to me and afterwards to the Duke of 
Grafton to say, that he thought it would be of the 
greatest consequence if the House of Commons 
came to a resolution regarding the right, which he 
earnestly hoped would be the case; that one of like 
import should pass the House of Lords, and if pos- 
sible at the same time; and that as he remembered 
perfectly what passed at the time of the South Sea 
affairs, when all papers were alike called for in 
both Houses, he was ready on this occasion, and 
with this view, to move for the necessary papers 
in the House of Lords, if the King’s ministers ap- 
proved it. I told him, that it was impossible for 
me to answer for the rest of the King’s servants, 
further than that they could not but be highly 
obliged by his Lordship’s communication, but that 
- I would certainly acquaint them of it; which is the 
occasion of my troubling your Lordship at present. 





he made round his seat at Cirencester were worthy of his fortune, 
and showed the grandeur of his taste. In this respect Pope 
paid him a just and finc compliment — 
‘ Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil ? 
Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle.’ — 

How completely he understood the right application of a large 
fortune is well expressed by the same great poet, in his epistle 
to him on the right use of riches. His Lordship preserved to 
the close of his life his natural cheerfulness and vivacity. He 
delighted latterly in rural amusements, and enjoyed with a phi- 
losophical calmness the shade of the lofty trees he had planted. 
Till within a month of his death, he constantly rode out two 
hours every morning, and drank his bottle of wine after dinner.” 
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There being barely a week between this and the 
day which the House of Commons have peremp- 
torily fixed to enter upon this matter, it appears 
scarcely possible for the House of Lords, if the 
papers are laid before them by that day, to be so 
soon ripe to decide upon them. If your Lordship 
should think it a proper way of proceeding, a 
more distant one may be fixed, when your Lordship 
may not only be in town, but, I hope, well enough 
to attend such a decision; which cannot but be 
agreeable to every friend of the public, as well as 
administration. 

I forbear, for many reasons, troubling your 
Lordship with any particulars relative to the King’s 
servants. You must have foreseen, I am confident, 
that leaving this matter pretty largely to parliament 
must naturally startle such of the King’s servants 
whose minds went to a composition. However, the 
council appears decided, and I am persuaded fol- 
lowing your Lordship’s judgment is so; our pro- 
ceedings likewise have public ground to stand upon, 
and will, I hope, speak for themselves. I am, with 
truest respect and esteem, 

Your Lordship’s faithful 
and obliged servant, 
SHELBURNE, 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


[In the handwriting of Lady Chatham. ] 


Marlborough, Thursday night, 
[February 26, 1767.] 
Lorp Cuatuawm’s best compliments attend Lord 
Shelburne, with many thanks for the honour of his 
Lordship’s letter, and is extremely obliged to him 
for his kind attentions to an invalid. His gout 1s 
not so severe to-day as it has been; so that he has, 
though with difficulty, been put into a coach for 
air, and to try how he could bear motion. Not 
finding himself worse this evening, he is willing to 
hope he shall soon mend. Inthe mean time, he begs 
_only to say that the offer of Lord Bathurst, whose 
zeal is highly meritorious, seems to require much 
consideration, the expediency of it admitting of 
some doubt. | 


GEORGE COOKE, ESQ.(!) TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Friday, 
February 27, 1767, past 11. 

My Lorp, 
THE question with regard to the land-tax was 
carried in the committee for three shillings in the 


(1) See Vol. II. p.338. Mr. Cooke was at this time joint 
paymaster general. 
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pound, ayes 206, noes 188. (') My particular 
situation as member for Middlesex, and being 
chosen by the unanimous and affectionate voice 
of my constituents, rendered it impossible for me 
not to vote for the three shillings, as I am certain, 
had I done otherwise, I should at once have for- 
feited their good opinion ; it being a point wherein 
they are so deeply interested, and in general taxed 
to the height. 

Under these circumstances, I hope your Lord- 
ship will not take it amiss. I have, and ever shall 
have, the most firm and steady attachment to you, 
from principle and from gratitude. I lament most 
sincerely your unhappy confinement with the gout ; 
my prayers and wishes are for your speedy re- 


(') In the committee of ways and means, Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend had this day proposed the land-tax of four shillings in the 
pound. He contended, that it was necessary for one year 
longer, “to give room for the most brilliant operation of finance 
which this country ever saw, to ensure to us dignity abroad, 
stability at home, and enable us to enter with advantage into . 
any future war.” Mr. Dowdeswell moved, that instead of four, 
three shillings should be substituted; and in this he was sup- 
ported by Mr. George Grenville, who undertook to point out 
more than one method by which the interest of 500,0002, the 
produce of one shilling in the pound, amounting only, at three 
and a half per cent., to 17,500/., might be raised, without laying 
any sensible burden upon the subject. The surprise and dis- 
appointment of the ministers at the result of the division was 
extreme. “ This,” says the Annual Register, “was said to have 
been the first money bill in which any minister had been disap- 
pointed since the revolution; and it was now looked upon as a 
fatal symptom of weakness. In this the public was, however, 
mistaken, though appearances seemed strongly to countenance 
the opinion.” 
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covery. You will make me very happy by ordering 
your secretary to write me a line in answer. I 
cannot presume to ask that favour of yourself; 
who am, my Lord, with the greatest deference, 
Your most faithful, most obliged, and 
devoted humble servant, 
GEORGE CooKE. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, February 28, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, 

I must lose no time in acquainting your Lord- 
ship, that a motion was made yesterday by Mr. 
Dowdeswell and seconded by Sir Edward Isham for 
a three shilling Jand-tax. Aftera long debate, the 
treasury was beat, having but 188 to 206. The 
majority was composcd of the gentlemen composing 
the Cocoa-tree. Lhe Bedfords, Grenvilles, Rock- 
inghams, and Newcastles united with most others, 
who had county or popular elections. ‘his measure 
cripples the treasury operations to such a degree 
this year, that it is a most disheartening circum- 
stance to those who wish to do a little good. 

I had begun my letter when his Majesty sent for 
me; and I have now the satisfaction to acquaint 
your Lordship that, though sorry for the disgrace 
of the defeat, he was particularly expressive of the 
additional spirit that this revers gave him. 
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We are all most heartily desirous of receiving 
your Lordship here, and Lord Shelbuine tells us 
that we are likely to have that honour soon. Your 
presence becomes every hour more necessary ; and 
Iam not without hopes but this letter may meet 
you advanced upon the road. The Duke of Bedford 
was desirous to move for what papers government 
had relating to American non-compliance, unless 
administration told him, that it was their intention 
to lay it before the House. On which I assured 
him, that they would have had them without a 
motion; and Thursday se’nnight seems the day, 
though not moved yet, agreed upon, for something 
to be said on this occasion. 

I have the honour to be, with the truest regard, 
esteem, and respect, my dear Lord, 

Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
GRAFTON. (’) 


(‘) On the 3d of March, Lord Chesterfield writes to Mr. Stan- 
hope : — “‘ Lord Chatham at last came to town yesterday, full of 
gout, and is not able to stir hand or foot. During his absence 
Charles Townshend has talked of him and at him, in such a 
manner, that henceforwards they must be either much worse 
or much better together than ever they were in their lives. On 
Friday last, Mr. Dowdeswell and Mr. Grenville moved to have 
one shilling in the pound of the land-tax taken off; which was 
opposed by the court; but the court lost it by eighteen. The 
opposition triumph much upon this victory ; though, I think, 
without reason; for it is plain that all the landed gentlemen 
bribed themselves with this shilling in the pound.” 


*TOAT Trr om 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


[March 2, 1767. ] 
Mapaom, 


1 sHouLp make a great many excuses for taking 
the liberty of troubling your Ladyship with a letter, 
but that I prefer this method of conveying the 
King’s commands, which I was honoured with this 
morning to Lord Chatham, rather than to send a 
letter directed immediately to himself, as your 
Ladyship will be best able to judge of the proper 
time of making the communication to his Lord- 
ship. 

His Majesty ordered me to express, in the 
strongest and the amplest terms, lis own steadiness 
and resolution to support Lord Chatham ; that his 
Majesty wished to infuse his own firmness into the 
breasts of those who grew apprehensive, and was 
convinced that, as soon as Lord Chatham’s health 
would allow of his taking that active part he was 
persuaded his zeal prompted him to, but illness 
alone prevented, all the clouds which are now 
hanging over us would be dispersed, and the King 
had no sort of doubt but he would be able to assist 
with his advice as effectually as ever. His Majesty 
said he wished to see Lord Chatham, if it was but for 
a quarter of an hour; that he would not talk upon 
business, but only wanted to have the world know 
that he had attended him, for his own mind was 
not wavering ; that he knew it was the same thing 
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- whether he opened the door of the closet at present 
to the Opposition, or suffered those gentlemen to 
force it open: he was a prisoner and bound, when- 
ever they set their foot within the closet; as for 
losing questions, that did not intimidate his Ma- 
jesty : he would stand his ground and be the last to 
yield, although he stood single. 

It would ill become me to add any thing from 
myself, after delivering the royal commands. All 
my wishes are for the speedy recovery of my friend’s 
health, that he may be confirmed in all I have 
made known to him, by the verbal assurances of the 
most amiable of masters. I am, with the most 
unfeigned respect, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
BrisTOu. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, March 3, 1767, 
10 m. past 6, p. m. 
Lorp CuHatHam, 


I RECEIVED with great pleasure, on returning 
from the play last night, the account of your 
arrival, and am anxious to know how you con--« 
tinue. During your severe confinement I have 
laid a great share of its duration to the uneasiness 
you have felt from considering how necessary 


~ oy 
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your presence was for my service, and that of the - 
public. 

I do not think it fair to detain you longer, but 
cannot conclude without expressing my reliance 
that your firmness will be encouraged with re- 
doubled ardour to withstand that evil called con- 
nection, after the extraordinary event of Friday(’) : 


as to myself, I own it has that effect on me. 
GeEorRGE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Tuesday evening. [March 3, 1767.] 


Lorp CuatHam begs to be permitted to lay 
himself with all duty and submission at the King’s 
feet, and to pour out a heart overflowing with 
the most reverential and warm sense of his Ma- 
jesty’s infinite condescension. He entreats most 
humbly to renew the tender of his devoted ser- 
vices (grieving to think how feeble they are); every 
hour more and more animated by the truly royal 
magnanimity of his Majesty, after the unaccount- 
able event of Friday. 

He is most unhappy still to continue out of a 
condition to attend his Majesty’s most gracious 
presence. 


(1) The defeat of the ministry in the House of Commons. See 
p- 222. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen's House, March 7, 1767, 
17 m. past 6, p. m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


I cannot help taking up my pen to express how 
contented I am at the favourable appearance of 
the House of Commons yesterday. ‘The not ex- 
pressing any uneasiness at the division of the last 
Friday has greatly contributed to this; which is 
chiefly owing to that intrepidity which ever attends 
you. 

Now you are arrived in town, every difficulty 
will daily decrease ; and though I confess that I do 
not think I have met with that treatment I had 
reason to expect from many individuals now 
strangely united in opposition, without any more 
honourable reasons than because they are out of 
place, yet I can never believe but the majority of 
the nation must feel themselves interested to wish 
to support my measures, while my muinisters 
steadily assist me in pursuing such as are calculated 
solely for the benefit of my dominions. 

I cannot conclude without desiring to learn how 
you continue, and insisting on your not coming 
out till you can do it with safety. : 
GeorceE R. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 
March 7, 1767. 


Lorp CuatHam most humbly begs leave to lay 
himself at the King’s feet, and wants words to con- 
vey to his Majesty his duty, submission, and de- 
votion, and how deeply he is penetrated with the 
exceeding condescension and transcending good- 
ness of his Majesty. 

The appearance of returning reason in the 
House of Commons is solely owing to his Ma- 
jesty’s magnanimity and wisdom, in the present 
great crisis. ‘The preposterous unions of clashing 
Factions will not, till things change their nature, 
outweigh and finally overbear the honest sense of 
the nation, dutifully attached to a most benignant 
sovereign, pursuing nothing but the welfare and 
happiness of his people. 

In obedience to his Majesty’s most gracious 
commands, Lord Chatham presumes to mention 
bis own health, which mends, though slowly. He 
counts every hour till he is able to attend his 
Majesty’s gracious presence. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


Thursday morning, March 12, 1767. 


Lorp Cuatuam lays himself with all duty and 
submission at the King’s feet, and most humbly 
begs his Majesty’s gracious permission to attend 
his Majesty at the Queen’s house this morning. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, March 13, 1767. 


Tue Duke of Grafton presents his best respects 
to Lord Chatham: he would have waited on him 
this morning to have communicated to him what 
passed at the cabinet last night, but he has so bad 
a headache, that if he is able to crawl to St. 
James’s for a moment it is the most he can do. 

The American, or rather New York point was 
settled, and that it should be by act of parliament. 
Mr. Conway had his doubts, but would endeavour 
every thing he could to bring his mind to it. (’) 


(1) “ The contumacious conduct of the legislature of New 
York,” says Mr. Adolphus, ‘“ was deservedly reprobated, and 
in the House of Commons some rigorous coercive measures 
were proposed; but at length it was thought sufficient to frame 
a law, prohibiting the governor, council, and assembly of that 
province from passing or assenting to any legislative act, for 
any purposes whatsoever, till the terms of the American Mutiny 
Act should be complied with. This bill was opposed by Go- 
vernor Pownall, whose arguments were supported by Alderman 
Beckford, but without effect.” 

Q 4 
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The vote of supply for the American extraor- 
dinaries was then considered ; when Mr. Towns- 
hend declared, that if the reduction of them was 
not determined before the closing of the committee 
of supply, by drawing the troops nearer the great 
towns, laying the Indian charges upon the pro- 
vinces, and by laying a tax on the American ports, 
he would not remain chancellor of the exchequer. 
His behaviour, on the whole, was such as no 
cabinet will, I am confident, ever submit to. 

If your Lordship could see Sir Fletcher Norton 
for a few minutes, I have great reason to think 
you might quite fix him. The complaint from 
every quarter of want of communication is so very 
general, that I own to your Lordship I am dis- 
tressed how to answer so just a ground of dissatis- 
faction, which I find from the idea of government 
proceeding without any settled plan. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Friday morning, March 13, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


As the Duke of Grafton said he intended going 
to your Lordship this morning, I take it for granted 
he will inform you of what passed at the meeting 
last night particularly. The third proposition was 
in general agreed to by the King’s servants, except 
by General Conway, who declared he could not give 
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a decisive opinion until he had further time to con- 
sider of it. 

Mr. Townshend then mentioned the extraordi- 
naries of America, and the necessity of voting a 
particular sum; which he said he neither could nor 
would move, unless the cabinet previously took the 
whole state of America into consideration, and en- 
abled him to declare to the House the opinion of 
administration as to the forts, the Indian trade, the 
disposition of the troops, in short the whole arrange- 
ments, considered with a view to a general reduction 
of expense, and a duty which he undertook should 
be laid to defray what remained: that he had pro- 
mised this to the House, and upon the authority 
of what passed in the cabinet ; and if he could not 
make it good, he should be obliged to consider the 
best means, by what he should say or by his con- 
duct, to make it appear that it was not his fault, 
and against his opinion. (’) 


(‘) It is impossible to read this letter without being forcibly 
reminded of the following splendid passages in Mr. Burke’s 
celebrated speech, in 1774, on American taxation : — “ If ever 
Lord Chatham fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cause 
withdrew him from public cares, principles directly the con- 
trary of his own were sure to predominate. When his face 
was hid but for a moment, his whole system was on a wide sea, 
without chart’ or compass. The gentlemen, his particular 
friends, who, with the names of various departments of ministry, 
were admitted to seem as if they acted a part under him, with 
a modesty that becomes all men, and with a confidence in him, 
which was justified even in its extravagance by his superior 
abilities, had never, in any instance, presumed upon any opinion 
of their own. Deprived of his guiding influence, they were 
whirled about, the sport of every gust, and easily driven into 
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I acquainted your- Lordship of this the last time 
I had the honour of waiting on you from Lord 


any port; and as those who joined with them in manning the 
vessel were the most directly opposite to his opinions, measures, 
and character, and far the most artful and most powerful of the 
set, they easily prevailed so as to seize upon the vacant, unoc- 
cupied, and derelict minds of his friends; and instantly they 
turned the vessel wholly out of the course of his policy. As if 
it were to insult as well as to betray him, even long before the 
close of the first session of his administration, when every thing 
was publicly transacted, and with great parade, in his name, 
they made an act declaring it highly just and expedient to raise 
a revenue in America. For even then, Sir, even before this 
splendid orb was entirely set, and while the western horizon 
was in a blaze with his descending glory, on the opposite quarter 
of the heavens arose another luminary, and, for his hour, be- 
came lord of the ascendant. You understand, to be sure, that 
I speak of Charles Townshend, officially the reproducer of this 
fatal scheme.” * * * * “ He had voted, and in the year 1765, 
had been an advocate for the stamp act. Things, and the dis- 
position of men’s minds were changed. In short, the stamp act 
began to be no favourite in this House. He, therefore, attended 
at the private mecting, in which the resolutions moved by a right 
honourable gentleman were settled; resolutions leading to the 
repeal. The next day, he voted for that repeal; and he would 
have spoken for it too, if an illness (not, as was then given out, 
a political), but, to my knowledge, a very real illness, had not 
prevented it. The very next session, as the fashion of this world 
passeth away, the repeal began to be in as bad an odour in this 
House as the stamp act had been in the session before. To 
conform to the temper which began to prevail, and to prevail 
mostly amongst those most in power, he declared, very early in the 
winter, that a revenue must be had out of America. Instantly 
he was tied down to his engagements by some who had no ob- 
jection to such experiments, when made at the cost of persons 
for whom they had no particular regard. The whole body of 
courtiers drove him onwards. They always talked as if the 
King stood in a sort of humiliated state, until something of the 
kind should be done. Here this extraordinary man, then chan- 
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‘Barrington ; the difficulty greatly arising from se- 
veral conjectural estimates being laid by him before 
the House. I was surprised at Mr. Townshend’s 
conduct, which really continues excessive on every 
occasion, till I afterwards understood in conversation, 
that he declared he knew of Lord North’s refusal, 
and from himself. The Duke of Grafton told me, 
and I suppose may tell your Lordship, that he sent 
to Lord North to ask him. It appears to me quite 
impossible that Mr. Townshend can mean to go on 
in the King’s service; but of this your Lordship will 


cellor of the exchequer, found himself in great straits. To 
please universally was the object of his life; but to tax and to 
please, no more than to love and to be wise, is not given to 
men. However, he attempted it. To render tax palateable to the 
partisans of American revenuc, he made a preamble, stating the 
necessity of such a revenue. To close with the American dis- 
tinction, this revenue was external, or port duty ; but again, to 
soften it to the other party, it was a duty of supply. To gratify 
the colonists, it was laid on British manufactures; to satisfy 
the merchants of Britain, the duty was trivial, and (except that 
on tea, which touched only the devoted East India Company) 
on none of the grand objects of commerce. To counterwork 
the American contraband, the duty on tea was reduced from a 
shilling to three-pence. But to secure the favour of those who 
would tax America, the scene of collection was changed, and, 
with the rest, it was levied in the colonies. What need I say 
more? This fine-spun scheme had the usual fate of all ex- 
quisite policy. But the original plan of the duties, and the mode 
of executing that plan, both arose singly and solely from a love 
of our applause. He was truly the child of the House. He 
never thought, did, or said any thing, but with a view to you. 
He every day adapted himself to your disposition ; and adjusted 
himself before it as at a looking-glass. Hence arose this un- 
fortunate act.” | 
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judge much better than I can, after the Duke of 
Grafton has given you a farther account. I have 
the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged 
humble servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, half an hour after three, 


March 19, 1767. 
My Lorp, 

I rake the liberty of acquainting your Lordship, 
that the House was up about three. The Duke of 
Beaufort(') moved the address with great dignity 
and propriety, without being more embarrassed than 
was right for a new speaker. Earl Temple got up 
directly, and though he professed his readiness to 
concur ina provision for the three royal dukes, yet 
he acquainted us that he reserved himself, when 
the bill came in, to give his opinion im relation to 
the mode, and flung out that the provision should 
come wholly out of the civil list, and meant only 
that a power should be given to the Crown to charge 


(1) Henry, fifth duke of Beaufort. His grace had married, 
in the preceding year, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Admiral 
Boscawen. In 1768, he was appointed master of the horse, 
and in 1786 was elected knight of the garter. He died in 1803. 
The address above referred to was in answer to a message 
from the King concerning a provision for his Majesty’s brothers, 
the Dukes of York, Gloucester, and Cumberland. 
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these provisions upon the civil list, after the demise 
of our most amiable sovereign. Earl Talbot rose 
directly, and in order to prevent a debate this day, 
desired that we might now concur unanimously in 
the address, and let it be discussed at a future day : 
this was agreed to. The opposition has now shown 
the ground it intends to proceed upon, which is 
to saddle the Crown with the whole maintenance 
of the royal brothers, and not to let the public con- 
tribute any more towards the support of the whole 
royal family, than by the payment of the civil list. 
I am, with the highest esteem and most entire 
attachment, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
Most obliged, most affectionate, 
faithful humble servant, 
BRISTOL. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, March 23, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I Ave long been convinced of the strength of 
your Lordship’s ground in the closet. I may 
venture to affirm that, as I had the honour of being 
there yesterday, you never stood higher in the 
estimation of our royal master than at this time. 
The mutiny in our garrison, the shyness of half 
friends, the backwardness of the irresolute, the 
shameful desertion of those who voluntarily en- 
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listed, have no other effect upon the mind of our 
amiable sovereign, than to make him more resolute 
in the support of the ablest and best minister this 
country was ever blessed with. ‘There is reason 
to think that the present motley Opposition is so 
convinced of the King’s firmness, that their last 
gleam of hope for overturning the present admi- 
nistration lies in their endeavours to exhaust your 
Lordship’s patience, and that by thwarting all your 
schemes for the public good, they may necessitate 
your relinquishing the reins of government. My 
former opinion relative to my conversation with 
Sir James Calder is more and more confirmed to 
me. He again came up to me yesterday at St. 
James’s, and repeated all he had before said, but 
still tried to convince me it was no message; and 
then, lest he should take off from the weight of 
what he had alleged, he made use of still stronger 
expressions, by assuring me that the Earl of Bute 
was determined to fling all his interest into your 
Lordship’s scale. Forgive me, my dear Lord, im- 
portuning you so often with my letters; but it is 
not possible for me to restrain my zeal for your 
service, whilst I receive so much encouragement by 
your goodness. 

I have the honour to be, with perfect esteem 
and respectful attachment, my Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most obliged, faithful, 


and most devoted humble servant, 
BRISTOL. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, March 29, 1767. 


Tue Duke of Grafton’s best respects wait on 
Lord Chatham. He begs leave to remind his 
Lordship of a circumstance he took the liberty 
some time ago to write to him upon, when Lord 
Chatham was at Bath, and by which his Lordship 
would much facilitate the getting through the 
business of the budget; an object, for many 
reasons, so very desirable at present. 

The Duke of Grafton understands that his Lord- 
ship’s balance as paymaster lies in the bank with- 
out being of any use to his Lordship ; and therefore 
it must be indifferent to him to have it paid into 
the exchequer. If this is the case, Lord Chatham 
may prefer that the balance should be paid in; and 
if done now, it may be the means of enlarging, in 
some measure, the operation of the treasury for 
this year; which, since the reduction of the land- 
tax, is cramped enough. (') 

(') When Mr. Pitt was appointed paymaster-general in 1746, 
it was customary for a sum of one hundred thousand pounds to 
remain, by way of advance, in the paymaster’s hands. This 
money, in the time of his predecessors, was usually vested in 
government securities, and brought a considerable annual 
return, which was appropriated by the paymaster to his private 
use. Aware of the mischiefs to which the practice had a 
direct tendency, Mr. Pitt uniformly deposited his balances in 


the Bank of England, without deriving the smallest emolument 
therefrom. 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. ~» 


St. James’s Square, April 5, 1767. 
My Lorp, 

“I wnt into the closet this morning to show the 
note I had the honour of receiving yesterday in 
Lady Chatham’s hand-writing, and therefore I take 
the liberty of acquainting you, how pleased the 
King was when I informed his Majesty that I 
. had asked an audience, on purpose to give the 
freshest intelligence of your Lordship’s health. 
The King commanded me to say, that my inform- 
ation was the most agreeable he had met with, and 
to express his gracious satisfaction at your Lord- 
ship’s taking the country air. ‘The reports here 
concerning your state have been of the most 
alarming kind. You have been represented, my 
Lord, to be as ill as it was possible to be and living ; 
and upon my asking the King whether that had 
reached his royal ear, his Majesty answered, “I 
can assure you, you would not see me in such 
spirits, if I believed there was ground for such a 
report.” 

I now hear for certain, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer intends to resign as soon as the 
budget is opened. This is his present determi- 
nation, and Mr. Conway is expected to take the 
same step before the holidays. (') Earl Temple, 


(‘) “ For these ten days past,” writes Lord Charlemont to Mr. 
Flood, on the 9th of April, “Lord Chatham has not been 
allowed to see any body, nor even to receive letters. He is 
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Lord Lyttelton, and the Earl of Suffolk are to oppose 
the mode of providing for the three royal dukes, on 
Tuesday. Mr. Mackenzie (') had a long convers- 
ation with me this day: he talks currently of ws, 
told me of the good dispositions of his brother’s 
friends, named Sir Gilbert Elliott and Mr. Oswald, 
and wishes to have some discourse with your 
Lordship, whenever you are able to see him. He 
is full of zeal; our most amiable royal master is 
full of steadiness. Would to Heaven your health, 
my dear Lord, was restored ; and with your head, 
your heart, and the power together with the favour 
of the closet, what might not be expected for this 
country! I am, with the most affectionate respect, 
my Lord, | 
Your Lordship’s most obliged and 
most devoted humble servant, 
BrisTou. 


narnia NR tt NE 


still minister, but how long he may continue so is a problem 
that would pose the deepest politician. The Opposition grows 
more and more violent, and seems to gain ground. The mi- 
nistry is divided into as many parties as there are men in it: 
all complain of his want of participation. Charles Townshend 
is at open war, Conway is angry, Lord Shelburne out of hu- 
mour, and the Duke of Grafton by no means pleased. Tord 
Bute’s friends have at length positively declared themselves, and 
vigorously and openly defended. Facts are daily discovered 
greatly in favour of the ministry ; but what of that? How few 
are there who will be influenced, even by the strongest facts! 
In short, such is the confusion, that it is impossible to guess 
to-day at what will happen to-morrow.” 

(1) The Hon. James Stuart Mackenzie, brother of the Earl 
of Bute. See Vol. II. p. 122. 
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THE EARL OF ROCHFORD TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


( Private.) Paris, April 6, 1767. 


My Lorp, 

I FLATTER myself your Lordship will not think 
it strange that I take the liberty to write to you, in 
a confidential manner, by the Bishop of Cloyne ; 
but I should not act agreeably to the opinion of your 
Lordship, nor to my own feelings, if I concealed 
from you whatever came to my knowledge here, 
that regarded your Lordship personally. Mr. 
Wilkes gives out amongst his friends, that he in- 
tends soon publishing here a pamphlet he has 
written, the drift of which is to attack your Lord- 
ship’s administration ; and if it is written conform- 
ably to the language I am informed he holds, it 
will be both abusive and violent. (') 


(‘) In the autumn of 1766, Mr. Wilkes, who at that time was 
living in France, came over to this country; and, upon his 
arrival, addressed a letter to the Duke of Grafton, in which he 
expressed a hope that the rigour of his long exile was past, and 
that he might be allowed to continue in the land, and among the 
friends, of liberty. To this application he received a verbal 
answer, “ that he must apply to Lord Chatham ;” but this, he 
alleged, he could not do “ without a sacrifice of his honour.” 
He accordingly returned to Paris, and there gave vent to his 
feelings by publishing, in the summer of 1767, the abusive 
pamphlets referred to in the above letter, in which he complains 
bitterly of Lord Chatham’s “ flinty and marble heart,” and 
describes his Lordship as “ a proud, insolent, overbearing man, 
always full of the ideas of his own importance, and now become 
the abject, crouching deputy of the proud Scot.” 
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Sensible, as I am, that such a pamphlet will have 
no weight with those who are perfectly acquainted 
with your Lordship’s character, yet you will allow 
me to say, that I should be concerned to see such 
a production suffered to be published in this govern- 
ment; which would infallibly be the case, if no 
previous application was made to prevent it: and I 
have the greatest reason to believe, that by speaking 
a word to the Duc de Choiseul, he would puta stop 
to it; this, however, I could not take upon me to 
do, well knowing your Lordship’s delicacy, without 
your approbation; and after having well weighed 
the consequences that can result from such a step, 
I am firmly of opinion, that he will be glad to show 
your Lordship this mark of his personal regard, and 
that, even supposing he would not, it would afford 
at least an opportunity of discovering how far he is 
your well-wisher ; which I flatter myself your Lord- 
ship believes I should have penetration enough to 
discover, by the conversation I should have with 
him on the subject. 

All I have to add is, to beg you would believe 
that I do not trouble you with this to pay my court, 
or out of officiousness, but from a conviction that 
the welfare of England depends on the continuance, 
as well as wisdom of your Lordship’s administration, 
and that any thing which can affect either must be 
attended with the worst of consequences. | 

I will trespass a little further on your Lordship’s 
time to add, that I donot as yet see any reason to 


change my notions of the system of this country : 
r 9 
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they mean peace, but the court of Vienna keeps 
filling them with jealousies, which the Duc de Choi- 
seul, who desires peace, wards off'as well as he can; 
and if we contribute to diminish their suspicions, the 
attempts of other courts will not avail. I must again 
beg pardon for this confidential manner of writing 
to one I have so little the honour to be personally 
acquainted with ; but I shall esteem myself happy 
in being furnished with frequent opportunities of as- 
suring your Lordship of the perfect truth and re- 
gard, with which I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most faithful humble servant, 
RocHrorp. 


JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Auchinleck, April 8, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I wave had the honour to receive your Lord- 
ship’s letter from Bath, and I perfectly feel the 
sentiments which it contains. I only wish that cir- 
cumstances were such that your Lordship could 
have an opportunity of showing the interest you 
take in the fate of a people, who well deserve the 
favour of so illustrious a patron of liberty as your 
Lordship. I have communicated to General Paoli 
the contents of your Lordship’s letter, and I am 
persuaded he will think as I do. 
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Allow me to give your Lordship another quota- 
tion from a letter of that hero. It is addressed to 
a friend of mine at Leghorn: — ‘ Essendo al mi- 
nistero il Conte di Chatham, voglio sperar tutto il 
buon successo alla generosa premura del Signor 
Boswell, per la rivocazione dell’ ingiuriosa pro- 
clama del 1763. Quel sublime genio della Gran 
Brettagna, e quell’ anima grande ne’ propri senti- 
menti e nel sistema della sua politica, ritrovera 1 
pit efficaci motivi per far uscir la sua corte dello 
stato di indifferenza sopra gli affari di Corsica.” 
I leave with the Earl of Chatham these words of 
General Paoli, and I am persuaded quell’ anima 
grande will not forget them. 

Your Lordship applauds my ‘‘ generous warmth 
for so striking a character as the able chief.” 
Indeed, my Lord, I have the happiness of being 
capable to contemplate with supreme delight those 
distinguished spirits by whom God is sometimes 
pleased to honour humanity; and as I have no 
personal favour to ask of your Lordship, I will tell 
you, with the confidence of one who does not fear 
to be thought a flatterer, that your character, my 
Lord, has filled many of my best hours with that 
noble admiration, which a disinterested soul can 
enjoy in the bower of philosophy. 

I think it my duty to inform your Lordship, that 
I am preparing to publish an account of Corsica. 
My plan is, first, to give a geographical and physical 
description of the island; secondly, to exhibit a 


concise view of the revolutions it has undergone 
. rR a 
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from the earliest times till now; thirdly, to show 
the present state of Corsica in every respect ; and 
lastly, I subjoin my journal of a tour to that island, 
in which I relate a variety of anecdotes, and treasure 
up many memoirs of the illustrious general of the 
Corsicans,— memorabilia Paoli. 

As for myself, to please a worthy and respected 
father ('), one of our Scots judges, I studied law, 
and am now fairly entered to the bar. I begin to 
like it. I can labour hard; I feel myself coming 
forward, and I hope to be useful to my country. 
Could your Lordship find time to honour me now 
and then with a letter? I have been told how fa- 


(') To a letter from Boswell, containing regrets at his own 
want of resolution, and mentioning his having taken a vow as 
a security for good conduct, Dr. Johnson makes this admirable 
reply : — “ Your resolution to obey your father 1 sincerely ap- 
prove ; but do not accustom yoursclf to enchain your volatility 
by vows; they will sometimes leave a thorn in your mind, which 
you will, perhaps, never be able to extract or eject. Take this 
warning; it is of great importance. The study of the law is 
what you very justly term it, copious and generous; and in 
adding your name to its professors, you have done exactly what 
I always wished, when I wished you best. I hope that you 
will continue to pursue it vigorously and constantly. You 
ought to think it no small inducement to diligence and persever- 
ance, that they will please your father. We all live upon the 
hope of pleasing somebody, and the pleasure of pleasing ought 
to be greatest, and at last always will be greatest, when our 
endeavours are exerted in consequence of our duty. If the 
profession you have chosen has some unexpected inconveni- 
ences, console yourself by reflecting that no profession is without 
them ; and that all the importunities of business are softness and 
luxury, compared with the incessant cravings of vacancy, and 
the unsatisfactory expedients of idleness.” — Life, vol. iii. p. 3. 
ed. 1835. 
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vourably your Lordship has spoken of me. To 
correspond with a Paoli (’) and with a Chatham is 
enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the 
pursuit of virtuous fame. I ever am, my Lord, 
with the highest admiration, 
Your Lordship’s much obliged 
humble servant, 
JAMES BoswE.Lu. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Saturday, April 11, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I sHoutp not take the liberty of troubling your 
Lordship with a letter, only to mention the debate 
of yesterday (*), which, like all other long ones, wan- 
dered from the subject; but as I was for some time 
in the closet yesterday, I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of conveying to you the just sense the 
best of masters has of the best of servants and the 


(1) Mr. Boswell’s book was published in the February fol- 
lowing. “ Pray read the new account of Corsica,” writes Ho- 
race Walpole to Gray ; “ what relates to Paoli will amuse you 
much. The author is a strange being, and has a rage of know- 
ing any body that ever was talked of. He forced himself upon 
me at Paris, in spite of my teeth and my doors, and I see has 
given a foolish account of all he could pick up from me about 
King Theodore. He then took an antipathy to me on account of 
Rousseau, abused me in the newspapers, and exhorted Rousseau 
to do so too; but as he came to see me no more, I forgave al. 
the rest. However, his book will, I am sure, entertain you.” 

(2) On the validity of the act passed by the governor anc 
council of Massachuset’s Bay, for making compensation to th 
sufferers there by the rioters. 

R 4 
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ablest of ministers. After expressing great solici- 
tude for your health, and being particularly anxious 
to be informed of every circumstance that had 
reached me relative to your Lordship’s situation, 
his Majesty said, he must admire your strength of 
mind in not yielding to all these difficulties, and 
keeping up the same resolution to go through, not- 
withstanding your attacks of gout; ‘‘for,” the 
King added, ‘* what would my own steadiness avail, 
unless the minister is equally resolved to carry on 
my business? it is ever in the power of an admi- 
nistration to lay me upon my back” (these were 
the words); ‘‘ but when we are both determined, it 
will do.” The rest of the conversation consisted 
in doing ample justice both to your abilities and in- 
tegrity, relating to me the great propriety of your 
Lordship’s whole proceeding in the conferences 
both of the years 1765 and 17606.(') There were 
some comparisons made of the difference between 
the conduct of your Lordship, and one whom you 
may guess, but I might be wanting in respect to 
you to name. | 

My Lord Chancellor spoke with great ease yes- 
terday, and baffled all the feeble arguments of our 
adversaries; the numbers were 63 and 36; five 
bishops in the minority, and three lords of the bed- 
chamber, the Earls of Coventry, Eglintoun, and 
Buckinghamshire. The Dukes of Newcastle and 
Portland, the Marquis of Rockingham and what is 


(‘) See Vol. II. pp. 309. 378. 
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called his party, went away without voting. Tuesday 
is the day that the Opposition intend to summon 
all their forces in the House of Commons.(') [ hear, 
froma good quarter, that the Earl of Bute’s friends 
will all go with administration. When I say this, I 
do not make myself responsible for Mr. Wedder- 
burn; for no one, I find, will be his godfather. 
I hope I need not repeat the assurances of the most 
affectionate and respectful attachment with which 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, obedient, 
and most faithful humble servant, 
BrisTou. 


(‘) No report of this debate has been preserved. The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from Lord Charlemont to Mr. 
Flood, written on the 18th: —“ Last Tuesday, the ministry gained 
a great victory in the House of Commons. Beckford had 
moved, that the East India committee should be adjourned to 
the 1st of May, and Sir William Meredith desired that it might 
then meet, in order to his making a motion to adjourn it for | 
six months ; that is to say, to put an end to it. The ministry 
carried the question, 213 to 157, and the committee is adjourned 
to the Ist of May. Upon this occasion, they entered largely 
into the merits of the grand question, and the House sat till 
two in the morning. George Grenville spoke for two hours 
and a half, Yorke as long, Burke fifty minutes, and very well. 
On Wednesday, Charles Townshend opened his budget, and 
spoke amazingly well. Notwithstanding the decrease of the 
land tax, fourteen hundred thousand pounds are to be paid off 
this year. Lord Chatham still continues very ill, and does no 
business. His doctors, however, promise fairly. The ministry, 
however, seem upon the whole in a better situation than they 
have yet been, especially since the late victory.” 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, April 16, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I sHALL trouble your Lordship with only a few 
lines to acquaint you with my having yesterday’ 
obeyed your Lordship’s commands ; and when I told 
the King that you had particularly directed me 
to say, that your Lordship had at no time of your 
life been more full of zeal for his Majesty’s service 
than now, the King interrupted me by repeatedly 
saying, ‘‘I am persuaded of it, I am thoroughly 
persuaded of it; but did you not answer for me, 
and tell Lord Chatham you were equally convinced 
I was so.” 

I replied, with great truth, that as his Ma- 
jesty had often condescended to authorise me to 
make his royal sentiments known to your Lord- 
ship, I had asserted every thing which could 
confirm your Lordship in that opinion. The King 
commanded me to add, how much his Majesty 
wished your speedy recovery, and how glad his 
Majesty was of the present recess, since it might 
contribute to your Lordship’s amendment. I am, 
with the most affectionate respect and attachment, 
my dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s, most obliged and 
most faithful and obedient servant, 
BrisTOu. 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


“ Soho Square, April 29, 1767. - 
My pear Lorp, 


I po most sincerely lament the slow progress of 
your recovery. I wish you would trust more to 
kind nature than the fallible rules of art. It is with 
concern that I think myself obliged to break in on 
that quietude of mind, which, in my own opinion, 
is necessary for the re-establishment of your health; 
but, urget necessitas. ‘The American papers are to 
be taken into consideration on the morrow, and I 
hear the quartering act is to be enforced, vt vio- 
lentid, et prava voluntate. If so, adieu peace and 
comfort! A former administration, by their ill-con- 
ceived projects, made the Americans stark staring 
mad ; and at present, the Devil seems to have taken 
possession of their understandings. 

_ The only remedy for this state of mind is, a cool 
and temperate regimen, and to avoid, if possible, 
every irritation of the passions. What will do in 
the natural body may be applied to the body 
politic. Sydenham was the best physician England 
ever bred. His practice is recorded with veneration, 
Nihil faciendo, quantum fecit. Recall your troops 
from the old provinces in America, where they are 
not wanted, and the cause of anger, hatred, and 
malice is removed. I am confident the Americans 
will, in their own assemblies, make any reasonable 
provision that shall be required. This quartering 
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act has so much of the appearance of arbitrary 
military power, that I did foretell in the House, 
it would not be submitted to with patience. I am, 
my dear Lord, your ever faithful and 
affectionate humble servant, 
Witiiam Becxkrorp. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, April 30, 1767, 
40 m. past 7, p.m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


Hawkins (') has acquainted me with what you 
authorised him to say to me yesterday. I have di- 
rected him to carry you a verbal answer; but as I 
am desirous you should thoroughly be acquainted 
with my sentiments on the present unfortunate state 
of your health, as I imagine it may be of use in re- 
moving any anxiety that the want of it might occa- 
sion. I embrace this opportunity of assuring you, 
that I am fully persuaded of your zeal and attachment 
to my service, and that nothing but the weight of 
your disorder prevents your taking the vigorous 
part your heart at all times prompts you to. I 
therefore strongly recommend it to you, the moment 
this very unfavourable wind changes, to remove for 
a few days to North-end, to resume the riding on 


(1) Cesar Hawkins, Esq., serjeant-surgeon to the King; in 
1778 created a baronet. He died in 1786. 
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horseback ; and I doubt not that this method, 
with the knowledge that I desire you will there 
give up your attention to your health alone, will 
soon enable you to come out in perfect health. The 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Bristol know that I 
have avoided sending to you, lest it should only 
hurry you, and that through their means and 
that of Dr. Addington, I have received constant 
accounts of the progress of your fever. 

GeorceE R. (') 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


[May 26, 1767.] 
My pear Lorp, 


I am vastly sorry to trouble you with any thing 
like business, while I know you are strongly 
advised against it. I therefore write to acquaint 
your Lordship, in as few words as possible, that in 
a random conversation upon America and the 
opinions of last year, Lord ‘Talbot rose voluntarily 


(!) Lord Chesterfield, on the 5th of May, thus writes: ‘ Lord 
Chatham is still ill, and only goes abroad for an hour a day to 
take the air in his coach. The King has, to my certain know- 
ledge, sent him repeated messages, desiring him not to be con- 
cerned at his confinement, for that he is resolved to support 
him pour et contre tous.” And in another letter he says: “ Our 
political world is in a situation that I never saw in my whole 
life. Lord Chatham has been so ill these last two months, that 
he has not been able (some say not willing) to do or hear of 
any business; and for his sows-minestres, they either cannot, or 
dare not, do any, without his directions ; so that every thing is 
now at a stand.” 
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and unprovoked, no question being before the House, 
to attack those that had voted against the right of 
parliament, and to lay at their doors the present 
rebellion in America.(') His manner was so hostile 
towards the Chancellor and me, and sought so 
plainly to draw a line between those I have men- 
tioned and the Duke of Grafton, whom he com- 
mended extravagantly, expressing his wishes that 
he should always remain where he so properly is, 
that it was impossible that his language was not 
premeditated, if not a concerted measure. 

It occasions a vast deal of surprise; and I have 
therefore thought it wrong to leave your Lordship 
entirely ignorant of it. Whenever your Lordship 
desires to be more particularly informed of it, I 
will attend you at the least notice ; which, however, 
permit me to add, I do not mean to press by this 
letter, till Dr. Addington gives your Lordship full 
liberty. I have the honour to be, with truest 
respect and regard, 

Your Lordship’s faithful and 
obliged servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


(‘) “ This vermin of court reporters,” says Mr. Burke, in his 
speech on American taxation, ‘“ when they are forced into open 
day upon one point, are sure to burrow in another; but they 
shall have no refuge; I will make them bolt out of all their 
holes. They say, that the opposition made in parliament to the 
stamp act at the time of its passing, encouraged the Americans 
to their resistance. This assertion is false. In all the papers 
which have loaded your table; in all the vast crowd of verbal 
witnesses that appeared at your bar, not the least hint of such 
a cause of disturbance has ever appeared.” 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, May 27, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


Tue events that have happened in both houses, 
and particularly the close numbers of the House of 
Lords, where the Opposition have been 63 to 65 in 
two divisions ('), make me, as your Lordship may 
imagine, most anxious to have some conversation 
with your Lordship on the subject. I have not 
(as you will do me the justice to confess) pressed, 
or shown any improper impatience, in a situation 
which no one can feel but myself in all its extent. 


(') During the debates on the question to be put to the judges, 
‘Whether that part of the act passed by the governor, council, 
and assembly of Massachuset’s Bay, which purports to be a free 
and general pardon, indemnity, and oblivion to the offenders in 
the late riots, is warranted by the charter of William and Mary, 
or null and void.’’ In his letter to the several governors, 
Lord Shelburne had recommended, that a requisition should be 
made to the colonial assemblies for compensations to those who 
had been injured by the late riots. The governor's message 
was reluctantly, and somewhat contumaciously, taken into con- 
sideration by the assembly of Massachuset’s Bay; nor did they 
act upon it, until the inhabitants sent express instructions to 
their representatives on the subject, and until they received 
information that the lords of the treasury in England refused to 
pay the sums of money voted by parliament in 1763, unless the 
proposed compensation was made. At length, an act to this 
effect, was passed; but, to show the spirit of the colony, it con- 
tained a clause of indemnity to the offenders in the riots; 
who were thus taught to consider themselves, equally with their 
victims, objects of the care and attention of their legislators, — 
See Stedman’s Hist. of the American War, vol.i. p. 50.; and 
Adolphus, vol. i. p. 260. 
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If I could be allowed but a few minutes to wait on 
you, it would give me great relief; for the moment 
is too critical for your Lordship’s advice and di- 
rection not to be necessary. If, therefore, you can 
allow me one quarter of an hour to intrude upon 
you without prejudice to your health, which I 
rejoice to hear is in a mending way, it will greatly 
oblige me, who have the honour to remain, with the 
truest esteem and respect, my dear Lord, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
[From a draught in the hand-writing of Lady Chatham. } 
[May 27, 1767. ] 


~ Lorp Cuatua, still unable to write, begs leave 

to assure the Duke of Grafton of his best respects, 
and at the same time to lament that the continuation 
of his illness reduces him to the painful necessity 
of most earnestly entreating his Grace to pardon 
him, if he begs to be allowed to decline the honour 
of the visit the Duke of Grafton has so kindly pro- 
posed. Nothing can be so great an. affliction to 
him as to find himself quite unable for a convers- 
ation, which he should otherwise be proud and 
happy to embrace. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, May 29, 1767. 
My pear Lorp, | 


I suUFFICIENTLY expressed to your Lordship by 
my letter of Wednesday last, how very necessary I 
thought it for the well-being of the King’s affairs, 
indeed almost for their existence, that I should be 
permitted to deliver some advice from you on a 
situation of affairs that appeared to me to be pres- 
singly critical. Disappointed of such an interview, 
and thus deprived of an assistance which I never 
expected to have been without, to direct me in the 
difficulties that might arise, I thought the state of 
affairs too serious not to wish, as a man of honour, 
to apprize his Majesty of my thoughts upon them, 
that the King might be able to consult others of 
his servants, and decide what was most judicious 
to be done. 

I found, on imparting my ideas the night before 
last to my Lord President, that his Lordship saw the 
King’s affairs at least as embarrassed as I did, and 
that the King might find factions united intruding 
themselves upon the closet, before he might be expect- 
ing so offensive an event. We judged it thoroughly 
proper to lay fully our opinions before his Majesty, 
who would have cause most truly to blame a silence 
on this read, from those in his service who were in 
a situation to form some judgment on the pre- 
sent state of things. We yesterday separately laid 
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before the King the real state of his adminis- 
tration ; in one house, acting from the beginning 
of the session in direct contradiction to all cabinet 
decisions ; in the other, by the prevalence of faction, 
brought to such a crisis, as to carry questions ina 
very full house by majorities of three only, and 
even those made up by the votes of two of the 
King’s brothers, and some lords brought down 
from their very beds. 

The King was of opinion, that your Lordship’s 
presence and advice would still reinstate and give 
administration some consistence again. Unfortu- 
nately, your illness deprives us of the first; and 
unless your Lordship’s experience and abilities can 
suggest any measure for bettering the state of 
things, and in support of your administration, all 
our powers and faculties having been tried, we see 
no possibility of serving his Majesty with effect, 
honour or justice to him or to the public. 

It is in conjunction with my Lord President, 
that I have the honour of writing this to your 
Lordship, whom I met, by the King’s orders, for 
that purpose ; and I believe I do not go beyond my 
authority when I say, his Majesty has no expecta- 
tion of being relieved from this embarrassing 
dilemma, but by your counsel and advice. What 
I feel, in this situation, I leave your Lordship to 
judge ; but, disagreeable as the task is to carry the 
opinions of others on so delicate a subject, I am 
ready to undertake it, if you prefer that mede toa 
letter. Pray send me your commands. Indeed, 
my Lord, your thoughts and advice, in such a 
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situation, are due to the King, as well as to those 

who have supported to their utmost, in your 

absence, every view of yours. I have the honour 

to be, with the most perfect esteem and respect, my 

dear Lord, 

Your most faithful 
and obedient humble servant, 

GRAFTON. 


P.S. We should have desired Lord Chancellor 
to have been with us last night; but unfortu- 
nately he was gone into the country to profit of 
the adjournment. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
{From a draught in the hand-writing of Lady Chatham. ] 


[May 29, 1767.] 

Lorp CuHaTHaAm, continuing under the same 
inability to write which he was under the un- 
happy necessity of conveying to the Duke of 
Grafton so lately, begs again his Grace’s indul- 
gence for taking this method of repeating the 
same description of his health, which for the pre- 
sent renders business ¢mpossible for him. 

He implores the Duke of Grafton to be per- 
suaded that nothing less than empossibility prevents 
him from seeing the Duke of Grafton, which he 
so ardently desires, and entering into the fullest 
conversation with his Grace. At present, all he is 

s 2 
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able to offer, in true zeal for his Majesty, is that 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord President may not 
finally judge it necessary to leave the situations 
they are in. The first moment health and strength 
enough return, Lord Chatham will humbly re- 
quest permission to renew at his Majesty’s feet all 
the sentiments of duty and most devoted attach- 
ment. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, May 30, 1767, 
34 m. past 2, p.m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


No one has more cautiously avoided writing to 
you than myself, during your late indisposition ; 
but the moment is so extremely critical, that I 
cannot possibly delay it any longer. By the letter 
you received yesterday from the Duke of Grafton, 
you must perceive the anxiety he and the President 
at present labour under. The Chancellor is very 
much in the same situation. ‘This is equally owing 
to the majority in the House of Lords, amounting 
on the Friday only to six, and on the Tuesday to 
three, though I made two of my brothers vote on 
both those days; and to the great coldness shown 
those three ministers by Lord Shelburne, whom 
they, as wellas mysclf, imagine to be rather a secret 
enemy; the avowed enmity of Mr. Townshend ; 
and the resolution of lieutenant-general Conway 
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to retire, though without any view of entering into 
faction. 

My firmness is not. dismayed by these unpleasant 
appearances; for, from the hour you entered into 
office, I have uniformly relied on your firmness to 
act in defiance to that hydra faction, which has 
never appeared to the height it now does, till 
within these few weeks. Though your relations, 
the Bedfords, and the Rockinghams are joined with 
intention to storm my closet, yet, if I was mean 
enough to submit, they own they would not join 
in forming an administration; therefore nothing 
but confusion could be obtained. 

I am strongly of opinion with the answer you 
sent the Duke of Grafton; but, by a note I have 
received from him, I fear I cannot keep him above 
a day, unless you would see him and give him en- 
couragement. Your duty and affection for my 
person, your own honour, call on you to make an 
effort : five minutes’ conversation with you would 
raise his spirits, for his heart is good ; mine, I thank 
Heaven, want no rousing: my love to my 
country, as well as what I owe to my own character 
and to my family, prompt me not to yield to faction. 
Be firm, and you will find me amply ready to take 
as active a part as the hour seems to require. 
Though none of my ministers stand by me, I cannot 
truckle. 

I wish a few lines in answer, as I am to have 
the Duke of Grafton with me this evening ; and if 


von cannot came tn me to morrow T am readv ta 
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call at North-end on my return that evening to 
this place. Whilst I have sixty-five present and 
thirty proxies in the House of Lords ready to 
stand by me, besides a majority of 151 since that, 
in the House of Commons, against 84, though the 
secretary of state and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer were in the minority, I think the game easy, if 
you either come out or will admit very few people. 

GrorcE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


[From an imperfect draught in Lord Chatham's hand-writing. ] 
North End, May 30, 1767. 
SIR, 

PENETRATED and overwhelmed with your Ma- 
jesty’s letter and the boundless extent of your royal 
goodness, totally incapable as illness renders me, 
I obey your Majesty’s commands, and shall beg to 
see the Duke of Grafton to-morrow morning, 
though hopeless that I can add weight to your 
Majesty’s gracious wishes. Illness and affliction 
deprive me of the power of adding more, than to im- 
plore your Majesty to look with indulgence on this 
imperfect tribute of duty and devotion. 

I am, with the most profound respect, Sir, your 
Majesty’s 

Most dutiful and devoted servant, 
CHATHAM. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


May 30, 1767- 
Lorp CuatTHam most humbly begs leave te lay 
himself with all duty at the King’s feet, and 
fearing lest he may not have rightly apprehended 
his Majesty’s most gracious commands, humbly 
entreats his Majesty to permit him to say, that, 
seeing the Duke of Grafton to-morrow morning, 
he understands it not to be his Majesty’s pleasure, 
that he should attend his Majesty any part of the 
day to-morrow. He is unhappily obliged to confess, 
that the honour and weight of such an audience 
would have been more than he could sustain, in 
his present extreme weakness of nerves and spirits. 
He begs to pour forth again the deepest sense of 
his Majesty’s boundless condescension and good- 
ness, and to implore that, in compassion for his 
state, his Majesty would be pleased to grant him 
some further time for recovery. 


cre arr PRION EATON rer OR ee nnpneh nana 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, May 30, 1767, 
35 m. past 8, p.m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


Your letter has given me the greatest pleasure : 
though I was certain no indisposition could abate 


your dutiful attachment to my person, or your 
a A 
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natural intrepidity to withstand the greatest enemy 
of this poor country —faction, I already look on 
all difficultiesas overcome; for the Duke of Grafton, 
who. came to me just after I had received it, on 
my acquainting him you would see him to-morrow, 
required no other encouragement to continue in 
his present situation. He instantly, with that 
warmth of heart he is most thoroughly possessed 
of, said his duty towards me could never be les- 
sened, nor his reliance on you; that a short con- 
versation with you would, he was certain, remove 
any anxiety the want of your advice might have 
caused. 

I think it but justice to-him to mention with 
what becoming dignity and force he vindicated 
you when aspersed by Lord Sandwich about ten 
days ago, when the whole House joined in his 
applause. Continue the warmth of zeal your letter 
so clearly expresses, and with a due exertion of 
punishments as well as rewards, faction will be 
mastered. I cannot conclude without adding, that, 
though numbers have been so near, every party in 
opposition appear down, and do not flatter them- 
selves they shall succeed. 

As I was going to seal up this letter I received 
your second letter, filled with the same alacrity to 
carry on my affairs as the first. Your seeing the 
Duke of Grafton will thoroughly answer every 
purpose I can desire: though I shall be glad when 
I can see you, yet your health is of too much con- 
sequence for me to wish you to come till you can 
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do it with safety. The letting the Duke of 
Grafton or the Chancellor see you when necessary 
will, with less fatigue to you, equally give stability 
and infuse resolution into my administration. 
GeEorcE R. 


ae wet a mere ea 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, June 2, 1767, 
; 10 m. past 10, a. m. 
Lorp CHatTuam, 


My sole purpose in writing is the desire of 
knowing whether the anxiety and hurry of the last 
week has not affected your health. I should have 
sent yesterday had I not thought a day of rest 
necessary, previous to your being able to give 
an answer. 

If you have not suffered, which I flatter myself, 
I think with reason I may congratulate you on 
its being a good proof you are gaining ground. 

GEorcE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 
{From a draught in Lady Chathain’s hand-witing. ] 


June 2, 1767. 
SIR, 


Finpvine it impossible by any words to express 
my deep sense of your Majesty’s infinite goodness 
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and humanity, I can only implore your Majesty 
will deign to receive the inadequate tribute of a 
heart penetrated and overwhelmed. 

I grieve to be obliged to say, in answer to your 
Majesty’s most benevolent commands, that the 
impressions upon my health from the late efforts 
have been unfavourable ; but, if possible, I will 
endeavour to see the Duke of Grafton again. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, June 2, 1767. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

TuoucuH I as much as possible avoid writing to 
you, on account of your indisposition, I find myself, 
more than at any other period, necessitated to 
make use of that method of pointing out to you 
the present very unpleasant state of affairs. The 
Lord President and the Duke of Grafton have 
separately stated to me the purport of the enclosed 
paper; but lest they should vary in the manner of 
expressing themselves, have jointly drawn this up. 

The resignations pointed at are the Lord Presi- 
dent and lieutenant-general Conway ; besides the 
Duke of Grafton finding it impossible to bring 
himself to undertake the forming a temporary ad- 
ministration ; so that the present one will infallibly 
fall into pieces in less than ten days, unless you 
point out the proper persons to fill up the va- 
cancies that may arise. Indeed, Mr. Townshend 
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may be added to the list of those retiring, unless 
additional strength and ability be acquired. 

Upon the whole, I earnestly call upon you to 
lay before mea plan, and also to speak to those 
you shall propose for responsible offices. You owe 
this to me, to your country, and also to those who 
have embarked in administration with you. If 
after this you again decline taking an active part, 
I shall then lie under a necessity of taking steps, 
that nothing but the situation I am left in could 
have obliged to. 

GeEorcE R. 


[Enclosure. ] 


Tue Presipent and the Duke of Grafton, after 
the most serious consideration and explicit convers- 
ation in the closet, having fully urged the impracti- 
cability forthem to form, in the critical circumstances 
of this country, a temporary administration from any 
collection of individuals which they should think 
fit to recommend to his Majesty, it becomes now 
essential for his Majesty, though unwillingly, 
to ask of the Earl of Chatham, whether he can 
devise any plan, by which the immediate execution 
of government can be carried on; for they cannot 
with honour make any application to any divisions 
of men, unapprized of his Lordship’s ideas there- 
upon ; which, with the resignations in effect made, 
must leave this country without any government. (') 


(1) On the 1st of June Lord Chesterfield writes: — «I do 
not know what to say to you upon public matters, Things 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s hand-writing. ] 
[June 2, 1767.] 


Lorp Cuatuam, totally incapable from an 
increase of illness to use his pen, most humbly 
begs leave to lay himself with all duty and sub- 
mission at the King’s feet, and with unspeakable 
affliction again to represent to his Majesty the 
most unhappy and utter disability which his present 
state of health as yet continues to lay him under ; 
and once more most humbly to implore compassion 
and pardon from his Majesty, for the cruel situ- 
ation which still deprives him of the possibility of 
activity, and of proving to his Majesty the truth 
of an unfeigned zeal, in the present moment ren- 
dered useless. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Grosvenor Square, June 3, 1767. 


Tur Duke of Grafton presents his respects to 
Lord Chatham, and would not have failed to have 


etre retain See stan weet GN ne oe 
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remain im statu quo, and nothing is done. Great changes are 
talked of, and I believe will happen soon, perhaps next week: 
_but who is to be changed for whom, I do not know, though 
every body else does. I am apt to think that it will be a 
Mosaic ministry, made up de piéces rapportés from different 
connections.” 
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waited on his Lordship this morning at eleven, 
according to his desire, if his Majesty had not 
commanded the Duke of Grafton’s attendance on 
him at twelve: besides, the bill to restrain the 
East India dividends (') being to be fought in the 
House of Lords to-day, will require the Duke of 
Grafton to look over the accounts delivered in. 
He therefore wishes Lord Chatham would allow 
him to have the honour of seeing him at the same 
hour to-morrow morning. 

The Duke of Grafton had forgot to mention to 
Lord Chatham that having two proxies, he cannot 
avail himself of the honour Lord Chatham intended 
him. He has kept the proxy, and submits to his 
Lordship whether he would not think proper to 
put it in the hands of Lord Bristol, or some other 
person, as it may be of use to-day; and on a sig- 
nification of Lord Chatham’s wish on this bead in 
his answer, the Duke of Grafton will then give 

(') The East India Company having proposed, at a general 
court, an increase of dividend, justifying the measure by the 
state of their finances, the ministry, considering this a danger- 
ous delusion, calculated to renew the fatal effects of the South 
Sea scheme, recommended the directors not to augment the 
interest until their proposals were discussed in parliament. 
The proprietors, however, slighted the admonition, and dec:red 
a dividend for the ensuing year of twelve and a half per cent. 
‘¢ In consequence of this proceeding,” says Mr. Adolphus, “two 
bills were brought into parliament ; one for regulating the qua- 
lifications of voters in trading companies, the other for re- 
straining the making of dividends by the East India Company. 
The latter bill rescinded the recent resolution, and restrained 
them from making any dividend exceeding ten per cent. This 
measure occasioned a spirited opposition in both houses, but 


was finally passed in the Lords, by a majority of fifty-nine against 
forty-four.” 
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orders upon it, without Lord Chatham being at any 
farther trouble about it. It will give great satis- 
faction to the Duke of Grafton to hear that Lord 
Chatham is better in his health. 


THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


St. James’s Square, June 10, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


THE King was this day pleased to acquaint me 
with his royal intention of granting to Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick a pension of two thousand 
pounds a year during pleasure, and commanded me 
forthwith to have it pass through the accustomed 
forms. I only bowed, and said I should obey ; 
and notwithstanding the clamour I fear it will oc- 
casion in Ireland, yet as I recollect your Lord- 
ship’s early wishes upon this subject, and mean 
ever to show my inclination to assist in every 
measure that can facilitate his Mayjesty’s govern- 
ment, I shal| be prepared against all the darts that 
will be levelled at me upon this occasion. 

I have seen Lord Holland, who is warm in his 
professions for the present system. He has com- 
municated his own wishes to me, which I will 
repeat at large whenever I have the honour of 
secing your Lordship ; but he said at the same time, 
whether you thought proper to gratify him or not, 
he should equally wish you success in your under- 


taking, and desired to be indebted to your Lordship 
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onlyfor an earldom, and would ever acknowledge his 
obligations publicly and privately to your Lordship, 
if it was conferred upon him. I am, my dear Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged and 
most faithful humble servant, 
BRIsTou. 


in ee 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, June 13, 1767, 
30 m. past 10, a. m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


Tue dry weather that has now continued a week, 
must undoubtedly have greatly assisted in removing 
the weakness arising from the long continuance of 
your late indisposition. I therefore wish to learn 
how you now find yourself, and whether you do 
not flatter yourself soon to be in a situation to see 
me; for I know I can rely upon your zeal for my 
service, and your fortitude to struggle with any 
remains of your late disorder, whenever the times 
shall require your taking an active part. 

GerorceE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


June 13, 1767, 
Lorp CuatTHam begs to be permitted to lay 
himself with all duty and submission at the King’s 
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‘feet, penetrated with the excess of his Majesty’s 
goodness towards him. He is overwhelmed with 
affliction still to find that the continuance in ex- 
treme weakness of nerves renders it impossible for 
him to.flatter himself with being able soon to 
present himself before his Majesty. He is as yet 
utterly incapable of the smallest effort, and can 
only most humbly implore the indulgence of the 
most gracious of sovereigns. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, June 15, 1767, 
5 m. past 8, a. m. 


Lorp CHATHAM, 
I am sorry you continue giving so unfavourable 
an account of your health. I therefore take up my 
' pen most earnestly to recommend your sending for 
Sir Clifton Wintringham('), whose great perspicuity 
I have experienced, and I make no doubt you will 


(') This eminent medical writer, the son of a physician of 
the same name, was appointed, in 1749, chief physician to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and in 1749, physician to the king. His 
character is thus drawn in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. ii, p. 34.:—‘“In Sir Clifton were united all those amiable 
virtues which gdorn and dignify human nature. By a liberal 
education, and an intimate acquaintance with the most admired 
classic writers, he had acquired an elegant taste, and by a long 
and successful practice as a physician, great skill and judgment 
in his profession. In domestic life he was good-natured, affable, 
and endearing ; in conversation polite, lively, and entertaining ; 
in his friendships steady and affectionate.” He died in 1794, 

_ at the age of eighty-four. 
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very shortly find the good effects of his coming to 
Dr. Addington’s assistance. I know also the very 
high opinion Sir Edward Wilmot has of Sir Clifton ; 
which will undoubtedly have no small weight with 
you. I have long wished to give you this advice, 
but now think I owe it to the good of my service, 
nay even to the public, not to withhold it any 
longer. 

GeorcE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


{In the hand-writing of Lady Chatham. ] 
June 15, 1767. 


Lorp CuHatHam most humbly begs leave to lay 
himself with all duty and submission at the King’s 
feet, utterly unable to express what he feels from 
the most condescending and most gracious mark 
of his Majesty’s infinite goodness, in deigning to 
bestow a thought upon the health of a devoted 
servant. 

Sunk as that health still remains, may he be per- 
mitted to submit to his Majesty, that his entire 
confidence is placed in Dr. Addington, who gives 
him the strongest assurances of recovery, with 
proper time. He therefore ventures most humbly 
to implore that he may be allowed still to pursue 
his directions, without the intervention of another 
physician. 

VOL. HI. T 
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Under the deepest sense of the grace and con- 
solation extended to him by his most gracious 
royal master, he prostrates himself before his Ma- 
jesty’s goodness, with some hope of pardon for 
presuming to offer most humbly at his Majesty’s 
feet such a petition. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Richmond Lodge, June 20, 1767, 
34 m. past 3, p. m. 
Lorp CHaTHAM, 


Icawnot refrain congratulating youon the amend- 
ment I heard yesterday appeared in your health ; 
which no one takes a greater share in than myself. 
The very favourable appearance in the House of 
Lords (') must also be of great advantage to your 
spirits ; as it plainly demonstrates, that when you 
are able to come out, all the difficulties that have 
been encountered will cease. The Duke of Grafton 
conducts himself with great resolution as well as 
ability, and showed great pleasure on hearing your 
health improves. 

GeorceE R. 


(') The following is from the Hardwicke MSS. : — “ List of 
the speakers in the House of Lords, June 17, on a motion for a 
conference with the House of Commons on the bill relating to 
the East India Company’s dividend. For: Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Lyttelton, Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Weymouth, Lord Temple, Duke of Bedford, Lord Suffolk. 
Against: Lord Marchmont, Duke of Grafton, Lord Sandys, 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Stewart, Lord Wycombe (Shelburne), 
Lord Harwich. Not contents, 73. Contents, 52. Majority, 21. 
With the proxies, not contents, 98. Contents, 57. Majority, 41.” 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 
{From an imperfect draught, partly in his own hand-writing and partly in 
that of the Countess. } 


June 20, 1767. 


Lorp CuatHam begs to be permitted to lay 
himself with all duty and submission at the King’s 
feet, and to offer the tribute of a grateful heart, 
wholly unable to give expression to the feelings of 
veneration and devotion with which it is penetrated, 
by his Majesty’s infinite goodness. Amendment of 
health would be of tenfold value to him, from his 
Majesty’s infinite condescension in deigning to 
think of it; the report of which amendment is 
yet unfortunately not founded. Nothing on earth 
can so much contribute to it as the excess of his 
Majesty’s goodness. He presumes to offer all 
congratulation on the favourable appearance in the 
House of Lords, and has the truest joy in the great 
ability shown by the Duke of Grafton. 


THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Richmond Lodge, June 25, 1767, 
20 m. past 6, p. m. 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Conway has declared his 
intention of resigning as soon as the parliament is 
prorogued. ‘The Lord President’s health declines 

T 2 
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so visibly, that he cannot any longer go through the 
functions of his employment ('); Mr. Townshend 
says he is willing to remain, provided stability can 
be obtained, but not if the administration is 
patched, as he terms it. .The Duke of Grafton, 
though full of zeal for my service, is unwilling to 
trace a plan for my approbation. I therefore once 
more call upon you for that purpose, and with the 
more earnestness, as I look upon the success as 
certain, if you take a part; the majority in both 
houses being now very handsome. I am thoroughly 
resolved to encounter any difficulties rather than 
yield to faction. ‘This is so congenial with your 
ideas, that I am thoroughly persuaded your feelings 
will force you to take an active part at this hour ; 
which will not only give lustre and ease to the sub- 
sequent years of my reign, but will raise the repu- 
tation of your political life in times of inward 
faction, even above it in the late memorable war. 


(') Ina letter of the 2d of July, Lord Chesterfield says, — 
‘“ Ministerial affairs are still in the same ridiculous and doubtful 
situation as when I wrote to you last. Your provincial secre- 
tary, Conway, quits this week, and returns to the army, for 
which he languished. Two lords are talked of to succeed him 
— Lord Egmont and Lord Hillsborough. Lord Northington 
quits this week; but nobody guesses who is to succeed him as 
president. A thousand other changes are talked of, which I 
neither believe nor reject.” And again, on the 9th of the same 
month, — ‘Contrary to the expectations of all mankind here, 
every thing still continues im statu quo. General Conway has 
béen desired by the King to keep the seals till he has found a 
successor for him, and the lord president the same. Lord 
Chatham is relapsed, and worse than ever: he sees nobody, and 
nobody sees him.” 
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Such ends to be obtained would almost awaken the 
great men of this country of former ages, therefore 
must oblige you to cast aside any remains of your 
late indisposition. 

Georce R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 
[From an imperfect draught in his own hand-writing. ] 


June 25, 1767. 
SIR, 

Unper health so broken, as renders at present 
application of mind totally impossible, may I 
prostrate myself at your Majesty’s feet, and most 
humbly implore your Majesty’s indulgence and 
compassion not to require of a most devoted un- 
fortunate servant, what, in his state of weakness, 
he has not the power to trace with the least pro- 
priety for your Majesty’s consideration ? 

The very little my state of nerves enables me to 
offer is, that if the Duke of Grafton can be pre- 
vailed upon to remain at the head of the treasury 
with such a chancellor of the exchequer as is 
agreeable to his Grace, success to your Majesty’s 
affairs would not be doubtful; this being, in my 
poor opinion, the vital part, and indispensable. 

Would to Heaven I was able to offer any further 
thoughts for your Majesty’s attention, other than 

T 3 
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that the two great offices(’) might be arranged in a 
manner the best to strengthen the Duke of Grafton. 
The recovery of my health, of which I have the 
strongest assurances with time, remote perhaps, 1s 
however as yet so little advanced as to render any 
activity in the present hour, most unhappily for me, 
an impossibility. 

If it pleases God to restore health to me once 
again, I am all duty and devotion for your Majesty’s 
service. * * * I am, with the most profound duty 
and submission, Sir, &c. (°) 


(‘) The president of the council and the secretary of state. 

(7) This letter corrects the mis-statement which all the 
historians of this period have fallen into; namely, that Lord 
Chatham returned merely a verbal answer to the King’s letter, 
stating, that “such was his ill state of health, that his Majesty 
must not expect from him any further advice or assistance in 
any arrangements whatsoever.” ‘The parties in opposition,” 
adds Mr. Adolphus, ‘“‘ knowing these facts, entertained hopes of 
a speedy and total change in the cabinet. The Duke of New- 
castle, anxious to prevent the effect of separate overtures to the 
bodies composing the opposition, was strenuous in cementing 
the union between the Bedford and Rockingham parties. An 
offer was speedily made from the Duke of Grafton to the 
Marquis of Rockingham ; but he declined entering into any 
negotiation without the advice of his friends. The leaders of 
opposition held a meeting, to prepare necessary arrangements ; 
but they could not agree in some essential nominations; the 
conference terminated abruptly, and though renewed on a sub- 
sequent day, as none would recede from their former opinions, 
the parties again separated. The ministry therefore retained 
their situations. The inflexibility thus displayed rendered it 
impossible for the King to employ either the Duke of Bedford 
or the Marquis of Rockingham ; for they had refused to accept 
official situations separately, and could not agree on such terms 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


[July 30, 1767.] 
Mapam, 

As I was solely indebted to Lord Chatham’s 
partiality and friendship, which prompted him to 
recommend me to the King for the heutenancy of 
Ireland, I think I should be wanting in the highest 
degree to my benefactor, if I did not acquaint him 
with my having most dutifully and most humbly 
asked his Majesty to release me from the govern- 
ment of that country, who has graciously con. 
sented to accept of my resignation, and I imagine 
my successor will be forthwith declared. (') 

It is no sudden thought, Madam, no hasty reso- 
lution, that has determined me. When I was 
brought forward to this high employment, I had 
no difficulty in undertaking it, because I was pro- 
mised the support of my friend’s weight in the 
closet, and I had trusted to his advice, his judg- 
ment, and his direction to guide me in this arduous 
task. I was in expectation, till very lately, I could 
still have concerted the plan with him, that we 
had hinted at whilst he was in health: all my con- 


as might enable them to act together. The ministry, finding 
that no conditions they could offer would enable them to acquire 
strength by a junction with their opponents, were obliged to 
conduct the public business unassisted.” 

(1) On the 12th of August, Lord Townshend kissed hands, 
on being appointed the Earl of Bristol’s successor. 


T 4 
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fidence was in Lord Chatham; and therefore, should 
the King, from the necessity of his affairs, be com- 
pelled to change his administration, either before 
or during the ensuing session of parliament, what 
a situation must I have been in, in Dublin! 

. Perhaps recalled with disgrace by a new ministry, 
or at the best compelled to solicit my return, from 
meeting with opposition to every scheme I sug- 
gested for the welfare and prosperity of Ireland! 
Then, being unable to carry ona single question for 
government in either house of parliament, I should 
consequently have proved myself disserviceable to 
my royal master, and have brought discredit upon 
my own character. 

These, Madam, have been my motives. I have 
related them to the King; I have communicated 
them to his Majesty’s ministers, and I will not add, 
what a vexation it has been to me to be under this 
disagreeable necessity. Permit me, Madam, to seize 
this opportunity of expressing the highest vener. 
ation and esteem (which is what I only share in 
common with the rest of the world) for your truly 
valuable and amiable conduct: allow me to add, 
that no one can be with more perfect respect or 
with greater truth than I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
BRISTOL. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, July 31, 1767. 


- ‘Tur Duke of Grafton’s best respects wait on 
Lady Chatham, and begs to inform her Ladyship, 
that General Conway has given him authority to 
say, that, though the particular situation is not fixed 
on, he is determined to stand forward in the House 
of Commons to carry on the King’s business ; 
having been assured, that no consideration what- 
ever could induce the Duke of Grafton to 
remain in his present post, in order to wait the 
return of Lord Chatham to the head of affairs, if 
the General was not the person on whom he could 
place his confidence in that House. The dis- 
tresstul state to which the Crown must have been 
reduced, has actuated them both to take this part, 
and to struggle with the difficulties that surround 
them. The hopes that this account may give 
some satisfaction to Lord Chatham, is the occasion 
of the trouble the Duke of Grafton gives to her 
Ladyship. (*) 

He must add, that no motive weighed so much 
with himself, as the reflection of the just accusation 
he should draw on himself; if, on Lord Chatham’s 
recovery, he should find that it proved some 

(‘) In a letter of this date to Mr. Montagu, Horace Walpole 
says: —“ At last all is subsided; the administration will go on 
pretty much as it was, with Mr. Conway for part of it. The 


Rockinghams and the Grenvilles have bungled their own game, 
quarrelled, and thrown it away.” ; 
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months too late to do the good, which his superi- 
ority can-alone éffect. 

Without disturbing Lord Chatham, the Duke of 
Grafton entreats him only to think, that, where he 
cannot immediately approve, he would consider 
him as acting for the best, and often, as he must 
be in these intricate times, compelled to make the 
Jesser evil the more eligible measure. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF 
GRAFTON. 


[North-end, September—, 1767.] 

My Lorp, 
THE interest your Grace is so good as to take 
in my Lord Chatham’s health (') makes me trust 


(1) Nothing, perhaps, could more forcibly prove the state of 
extreme weakness to which Lord Chatham was now reduced, 
than the following letter. His Lordship’s enemies were never- 
theless incessantly insinuating, that his illness was entirely po- 
litical : — 

THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THOMAS 
NUTHALL, ESQ. 
‘‘ North-end, August 17, 1767. 
SIR, 

« THE great state of weakness which my Lord feels from the 
continuance of his illness makes the transacting of any business 
30 uneasy to him, that he is extremely desirous of giving to me a | 
general letter of attorney, empowering me to transact all busi- 
1ess for him. He bids me say, that he therefore wishes you 
would, without the smallest loss of time, prepare one in the 
‘ullest manner possible, and bring it with you, if it can any way 
xe, in the course of this day. I hope you will be able to 
accomplish it, and to let me see you here, which will much 


yblige, Sir, your most faithful humble servant, 
‘“ HesTeR Cuoatuam” 
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that you will excuse my giving your Grace the 
trouble of these few lines, to say that, he continuing 
extremely ill, Dr. Addington is of opinion that an 
immediate change of air and a journey are indis- 
pensably necessary. His state of weakness is such, 
that being himself totally unable to write, he hopes 
your Grace will allow him in this manner to take 
the liberty of begging your Grace to lay him with 
all duty at the King’s feet, with his humble request, 
that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to permit 
him to go for some time into Somersetshire, in 
hopes of recovery. Lord Chatham and I have 
enough experienced your Grace’s goodness to rely 
that you will pardon this trouble. 
I am, &c. 
Hester CuHaTHam. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, September 10, 1767. 
MavDay, 

Tue letter I was honoured with by your Lady- 
ship ought long ago to have had its answer, if my 
servant had not brought it back from North-end, 
where I had sent it, on my leaving London for a 
few days ; when it lay among other papers on my 
table without my knowing of it. 

It was to acquaint your Ladyship, that in return 
to the message I was commanded by your Lady- 
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ship to lay before the King, his Majesty was pleased 
to direct me to say, that he heartily wished that 
Lord Chatham would take every step advisable 
for the recovery of his health, adding, that no one 
was so much interested in the success as himself. 
If I dared presume to take such a liberty, it would 
make me very happy to hear that Lord Chatham 
finds benefit from his journey. I have the honour 
to be, Madam, with the most profound respect, 
Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


LORD CAMDEN TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Bath, September 25, 1767. 

Mapa, 
As I was obliged to send a messenger to my 
Lord North, who is appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer ('), I could not avoid this intrusion at 


() “Lord Chatham’s health,” says Mr. Adolphus, “ was now 
deemed irrecoverable, and, in fact, the ministry were neither 
benefited by his advice, nor supported by his popularity. They 
wanted a distinguished leader, of talents, character, and repu- 
tation, who could give efficacy to their measures, and by force 
of superior powers, enchain those minor pretenders, who, in the 
absence of such a chief, disdained submission, and embroiled 
the cabinet. Charles Townshend had before entertained similar 
views, and now projected a new administration, of which he 
should be the Jeader. He obtained for his brother, Lord 
Townshend, the vice-royalty of Ireland, designated Mr. Yorke | 
for chancellor, and probably had made other appointments, when 
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Burton, Pynsent to inquire after my Lord’s health. 
The world will have it that his Lordship is con- 
siderably better ; but 1 dare not give myself the 
liberty of rejoicing till the news is more authen- 
tically confirmed. If your Ladyship can give me 
any reasonable hopes of my Lord’s amendment, that 
information will do me more good than the waters 
of this place. I have the honour to be, with the 
highest esteem, 
Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
and faithful servant, 
CAMDEN. 


wes, Sits A a ee eR A oe ee NOY ¥ te —_—< 


his life was unexpectedly terminated on the 4th of September, he 
being then onlyin his forty-second year.” —‘* This event renewed 
the difficulty of effecting a ministerial arrangement: the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer was filled up ad interim by Lord 
Mansfield. It was offered to Lord North, who, for some reasons 
which are not precisely known, declined accepting it. The offer 
was subsequently made to Lord Barrington; who declared his 
readiness to undertake the office, if a renewed application to 
Lord North should fail: a fresh negotiation was attempted with 
the Duke of Bedford, but without effect, and at length Lord 
North was prevailed on to accept the office. Mr. Thomas 
Townshend succeeded Lord North as paymaster, and Mr. Jen- 
kinson was appointed a lord of the treasury ; Lord Northington 
and General Conway resigning, Lord Gower was made presi- 
dent of the council, Lord Weymouth secretary of state, and - 
Lord Sandwich joint postmaster-general. These promotions 
indicated an accommodation between the ministry and the 
Bedford party, and the cabinet was further strengthened by the 
appointment of Lord Hillsborough to the office of secretary of 
state for America. The ministry, thus modelled, was called 
the Duke of Grafton’s adininistration ; for although Lord Chat- 
ham still retained his piace he was incapable of transacting 
business.” 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Bowood Park, Monday, October 9, 1767. 


Mapam, 
I cannoT be so near Bath, without desiring to 


know how your Ladyship and Lord Chatham do. 
I did indeed wish somehow to have communicated 
to your Ladyship from London, an event of a 
personal nature. It is General Conway’s resigning 
the emoluments of his office as secretary of state, 
on account of certain delicacies he felt for what 
passed lastsummer in regard to Lord Rockingham.(") 
It has been some time in agitation, but was not 
communicated to me, till General Conway men- 
tioned it, at the moment the Duke of Grafton was 
gone in to the King to acquaint his Majesty finally 
of his resolution. I must own, when it was first told 
me, I felt it an agreeable opening for me to do the 
same; and that I might by that means be freed 
from various delicacies, and some uneasiness in 
a situation in which Lord Chatham placed me, 
and which without his approbation I did not think 
myself at liberty to desert. Upon weighing it, 
however, I must own I saw as many objections, 


(‘) “ You will not dislike to hear, shall you?” writes Walpole 
to Mr. Montagu, “that Mr. Conway does not take the appoint- 
ment of secretary of state. Ifit grows the fashion to give up 
above 5,000/. a year, this ministry will last for ever; for I do 
not think the opposition will struggle for places without salaries. 
If my Lord Ligonier does not go to heaven, or Sir Robert 
Rich to the devil soon, our general will run considerably in 
debt; but he had better be too poor than too rich.” 
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and what concluded me to defer such a step was, 
that I thought it wrong to do a thing, which how- 
ever rightly intended, might have the air of ex- 
periment, without Lord Chatham’s example or con- 
currence. 

I know not how to make your Ladyship suf- 
ficient excuses for troubling you upon any subject 
of business ; I am afraid it is not a sufficient one to 
say it is an ease to my own mind, to acquaint your 
Ladyship of it, that if Lord Chatham should chance 
to hear of it, you might have the goodness to 
acquaint him of the motives of my conduct. 

As for the course of public affairs, what regards 
parliament I conceive may, with common man- 
agement, be carried through without difficulty. 
As for the court, Lord Chatham knows my opinion, 
as it has been unvaried since I first waited upon 
him at North-end. As to foreign affairs, there 
are many accounts which certainly do not flatter 
the almost universal wish of peace; particularly 
what has very lately passed between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese in South America; but if there 
should any certainty come of any such great event 
as a war, I shall presume to acquaint your Lady- 
ship of it, without troubling you with too many 
particulars. In the mean time, I have every reason 
to believe nothing can so effectually keep it off, 
as the report of Lord Chatham’s health. I have 
the honour to be both your Ladyship’s and my 
Lord’s most obliged and faithful humble servant, 


Sua FT RITRNE 
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THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


[From a draught in her own handwriting. ] 


[Bath, October —, 1767.] 
My Lorp, 


I sec your Lordship will accept of a thousand 
acknowledgments from my Lord and_ myself, for 
your great goodness to us in the honour of your 
most obliging attention and kind concern for my 
Lord’s health. I wish I could yet say that there 
was any material change in the state of it; but we 
are forbid to expect that, until my Lord can have 
a fit of the gout, which we are flattered will fix 
and bring the desired relief. 

He continues under the prohibition of meddling 
with all business whatever, till after that event ; 
so that I trust your Lordship will pardon me, as 
you have before been so good to do, for wishing 
not to communicate business of any sort to him. 
At the same time, allow me to assure your Lord- 
ship in general, how infinitely sensible my Lord 
is at all times to the honour of every mark of your 
Lordship’s attention and friendship. 

Permit me to add for myself, the sense I have 
of all your Lordship’s goodness. We wish im- 
patiently to be able to fix the day for our journey 
to Hayes; which as yet: we have not the power 
to do. 

I have the honour, to be, &c. 
Hester CHATHAM. 


THE HONOURABLE THOMAS WALPOLE TO THE 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


London, October 30, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


I wAvE this evening seen Lord Camden, who 
»xpressed to me your Lordship’s earnest request to 
ye again in possession of Hayes, as of the utmost 
sonsequence to your future health and happiness. 
~ can no longer resist such affecting motives for 
restoring it to your Lordship; who I desire will 
consider yourself as master of Hayes from this 
noment, and receive my ardent wishes, that any 
resent distress may be fully conducive to your 
uordship’s re-establishment, as I doubt not it will 
ye of inviolable respect and attachment with which 
. have the honour to be, my Lord, © 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
Tuomas WALPOLE. 


LORD CAMDEN TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, October 30, 1767. 
Mapam, 


I TAKE it for granted that my Lord Chatham has 
eceived Mr. Walpole’s letter of last post, resigning 
dayes and putting his Lordship into possession. 
Ay part in this business has been extremely pain- 

VOL, III. U 
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ful, having been witness to the distress of both 
parties. If this sacrifice shall prove instrumental 
to the recovery of Lord Chatham’s health, Mr. 
Walpole will be well paid; and I am afraid that 
nothing short of that will make him completely 
happy. It is impossible to describe as it deserves 
the pangs he felt at parting with this favourite 
place; but his humanity and regard to Lord 
Chatham got the better of all his partiality ; the 
- consideration of whose melancholy case prevailed 
beyond the power of persuasion, force, or interest. 

I do assure your Ladyship I have never been 
more affected with any scene I have been witness 
to than what I felt upon this occasion, and am 
most sensibly touched with Mr. Walpole’s singular 
benevolence and good nature. ‘The applause of 
the world and his own conscience will be his 
reward. 

I had the honour of seeing his Majesty this 
morning, and I beg your Ladyship would inform 
Lord Chatham, that his sentiments towards his 
Lordship are as kind and gracious as even myself 
can wish. He desires his Lordship would repose 
himself in an entire confidence that he will not be 
called upon, till his own perfect recovery shall bring 
him forth, and that in the mean time his Majesty 
wishes he would pursue his own course for the re- 
covery of his health ; admit. all visits, and see all 
persons that may contribute to his ease, pleasure, 
or amusement. This [ am commissioned and 
even commanded to say from his Majesty ; who 
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has, during the whole course of Lord Chatham’s 

illness, to my knowledge, behaved with the same 

tenderness and regard that he now expresses to- 

wards him. I have the honour to be, with the 

truest regard and esteem, 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient, 
faithful servant, 

CAMDEN. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE HONOURABLE 
THOMAS WALPOLE. 


(From a draught in the handwriting of Lady Chatham.] 
November 1, 1767. 
SIR, 

No letter ever conveyed so essential a proof of 
the kindest friendship and goodness, as that which 
I had the honour to receive from you this morning. 
Was I better able to write, than from my pre- 
sent state of weakness I am, I could not find words 
to express how deeply I feel the high and affecting 
obligation you have conferred upon me, in re- 
storing Hayes, and with it the best chance of my 
recovery by an air which so long agreed with me. 

The warmest and most affectionate gratitude 
must ever be inseparable from the remembrance 
of a favour, which sentiments generous as yours 
could alone have granted. I have taken the 
liberty to send to Hayes to see what rooms are 


rm 
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actually habitable, wishing to avail myself of that 
air as immediately as possible. 

I beg to assure you, Sir, that nothing can equal 
the sentiments of the most distinguished esteem and 
unalterable attachment with which I have the 
honour to be, Sir, 

Your ever obliged | 
and affectionately devoted, 
CHATHAM. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


London, Sunday night, December 13, 1767. 
Mapa, 

THE importance of a conversation I have had 
with the Duke of Grafton makes it absolutely 
necessary for me to trouble your Ladyship with 
some account of it. You will, I hope, be so good 
as to attribute the lhberty I take to that as well as 
my inviolable attachment to Lord Chatham, and 
not to your goodness in answering so very 
obligingly on some former occasions. Your Lady- 
ship will excuse me if my letter proves a long one ; 
as to avoid any misrepresentation, I choose not to 
omit in my relating it any circumstance that may 
throw light on the substantial part of what 
passed. 
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On Friday night, after council, the Duke of 
Grafton called me aside, to tell me ‘‘ that he did 
not choose to take a step of great consequence as to 
administration, without a communication first with 
me, particularly so far as might regard the situ- 
ation I filled, or indulge more than a thought 
concerning it, without endeavouring first to know 
what my feelings would be, in case it should 
happen. In the distressing situation he found 
himself embarked, feeling himself bound from his 
office, since Lord Chatham’s illness, to take the lead, 
and wishing the best for the King’s affairs, he 
would esteem himself the most culpable of men, if 
an opening could be made for any great body of 
men to come into administration, and faction be 
by that means broke into, if he did not forward it ; 
having received openings from different parties, 
though they were really as yet rather glimmerings 
than openings, he wished to learn what were my 
feelings, in case it was found necessary or eligible 
to divide my present department. That I might 
have heard it was a thing in agitation in August 
last, when there were so many different schemes 
about General Conway : it was then in idea, that [ 
should go to the northern department, and 
General Conway hold one part of mine with the 
ordnance; but the attorney-general was consulted 
upon it, who was of opinion that no member of the 
House could hold it, on account of its being a split 
place under the act; that he must at the same 
time say, it had ever been his opinion it should be 


fa») 
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separated ; that he had declared it a hundred times 
to the chancellor and to General Conway ; that he 
had told the latter expressly, that he could not go 
on with it as it was, before Lord Hertford and Mr. 
Walpole, at a meeting they had last summer to 
persuade General Conway to continue; that he 
begged and beseeched me not to think it was the 
least personal towards me, for were a Solomon in the 
situation he should be of the same opinion, that 
he could not go through it: when General Con- 
way held it in a less extensive manner, he was 
strongly of opimon for a third secretary for 
America; he therefore desired I would attribute it 
to no such motive.” 

I told his Grace in answer, that as I had been 
in a habit of talking to his Grace very unreservedly 
about myself, he knew so well my motives for en- 
gaging or continuing in this system, that I need 
not repeat them. As to what passed in August, I 
was a total stranger to it, which might well be, 
since I never heard the least of what was carrying 
on or projected since Lord Chatham’s illness, ex- 
cept what unavoidably occurred in the course of 
my own office ; nor had I to this moment the least 
suspicion, that any change respecting the southern 
department was ever the least in agitation, or so 
much as thought of by his Grace. As to what he 
mentioned, I had no objection of talking further to 
him whenever he pleased : I only for curiosity de- 
sired to know, whether any American event had 
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Piven rise to this new opinion ; for I presumed it 
was so far new, as to have been conceived since 
the forming the present administration, clse it 
would certainly have been urged by him at that 
time, as by far the properest. 

The Duke answered, that it was no event 
whatever, nor nothing personal towards me ; that, 
on the contrary, he thought the business had been 
wery sufficiently and ably managed, and for that 
reason he very much wished I should remain at the 
head of that part; but it was his decided opinion that 
it ought to be divided, and so strongly so, that no 
consideration whatever should make him continue 
at the head of the treasury, if it was not. ‘There was 
no saying what he would do, engaged as he was in 
the present general election, till that was over; but 
the first convenient opportunity either he or they, 
whoever it was possessed it in that extent, should 
leave the King’s service. As to its occurring to him 
when the system set out, he really professed it did 
not, to the degree it does at present ; besides, Lord 
Chatham was not then in the situation he unhappily 
found himself at present. No one man, he said, 
could go through the office properly ; that he did 
not receive till the day before some papers (not 
material) from New York, received at the office on 
the third of October. 

{ told him, as to that, it was the affair of an 
under secretary, not mine; that it was very wrong, 
and I must suppose it owing to his Grace’s Haves 

u 4 
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be 
‘ 


been out of town, or supposed to be so, as they 
were in general very punctual; but that I was very 
happy that no real evil had happened to the King’s 
affairs or to the public, while I had the care of that 
quarter of the world, but that it had been reduced 
in the main to some degree of order and obedience 
to parliamentary authority, from a very different 
state in which I found it—a degree of success that 
I could not attribute to my own ability, but to good 
luck alone; that as to the rest, I could not help 
observing to his Grace, that had I been in his situ- 
ation and he in mine, and supposing myself to have 
been of his Grace’s opinion as to the point in ques- 
tion, that I should most certainly have chosen to have 
communicated it to the person whom it regarded, 
preferably to the several persons to whom his Grace 
had mentioned it, or at least have avowed and 
communicated it at the same time. He said that 
would have been more agreeable to him, but that 
he was obliged to consider the going on of the 
King’s affairs. 

We agreed to defer talking further of it till the 
next day, when the council was to meet for the 
King’s signing the Irish bills at the Queen’s house, 
and I then told the Duke of Grafton exactly what 
is contained in the first part of the letter I have 
the honour to enclose to your Ladyship, as far as 
regards my continuing in my present office, with 
America separated from it: but as that did not 
come up to his Grace’s idea, I was obliged to write 
to him the letter of which the enclosed is a copy. 
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The Duke of Grafton’s idea was, that I should be 
secretary for America ; for if the Duke of Bedford’s 
friends and not Lord Rockingham’s, should be the 
party that is taken in, it would be impossible, in 
his idea or in the Chancellor’s, he was sure, to 
place any of the Bedfords there, on account of the 
difference of principles; besides, he was pleased 
to repeat in very obliging terms what he had said 
before as to its going very well at present under 
me, and for that reason he did not wish to alter it. 
Your Ladyship sees the delicacy of this situ- 
ation. My sincere and only wish is to do what 
is agreeable to Lord Chatham, from not so much 
a motive of private regard as a thorough conviction 
that nothing but his compass and extent of mind 
can save this country from some great confusion. 
My reason for not choosing the new department 
proposed is no dislike to the office, but that I 
think the general system affected by it: but if 
Lord Chatham desires I should do it, I am very 
ready to take the part he wishes, notwithstand- 
ing my own earnest inclinations. Lord Chatham, 
if he enters at all into the situation, must carry me 
very strongly to miss no proper opportunity of de- 
clining office altogether, where I do not see my way, 
and have little or nothing to direct my conduct. 
Your Ladyship will judge so much better than I 
can of the proper time for communicating the 
contents of this letter to Lord Chatham when he 
will be least inconvenienced by it, that I flatter 
myself it will help to plead my excuse for the 
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trouble of it, and that whenever he shall have 

bestowed a moment’s attention on it, he will not 

withhold his opinion on an occasion where I should 

‘wish so much to have it for my guide. I wish to 

avoid idle speculation at this time, when every 

body is attentive to the least thing that passes. I 

have the honour to be, with the most profound 

respect and esteem, 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and most faithful humble servant, 

SHELBURNE. 


[ Enclosure. ] 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE DUKE OF 
GRAFTON. 


December 13, 1767. 
My Lorp, 


As your Grace wished to know my thoughts 
as soon as possible upon the point we talked of yes- 
terday, of dividing the southern department as it 
now stands into two offices, I take the first op- 
portunity of sending them to you. 

I think it is a pity this thing had not been 
thought of at first, when Lord Chatham’s thoughts 
on so important a subject might have been known, 
I am afraid, in his present situation, we can- 
not have his assistance; but as your Grace is so 
thoroughly convinced it is a measure necessary 
and useful to the King’s affairs, my duty to his 
Majesty must produce in me a most cheerful ac- 
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quiescence. By this your Grace, however, under- 
stands me to mean my continuing in my present 
office, with every thing regarding America separated 
from it; but as to the new office your Grace pro- 
poses, upon the best consideration I have been 
able to give it since your Grace first mentioned it 
to me last Friday night, I see so many difficulties 
in the framing and modelling any such new office, 
that I cannot think of taking it upon me. 
Iam, &c. 
SITELBURNE. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


[From a rough draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. } 

[ Hayes, December —, 1767. ] 
Havine received the honour of your Lordship’s 
letter, I have not lost a moment in communicating 
the contents to my Lord, who is still much indis- 
posed. The continuation of his illness disabling 
him from business, lays him under the necessity of 
begging to be dispensed by your Lordship from 
offering a particular opinion upon the matter pro- 
posed, wishing to leave entirely to your Lordship’s 
own judgment and decision the arrangement of 
your own department. If, as your letter to the 
Duke of Grafton expresses, the thing has your 
Lordship’s cheerful acquiescence, my Lord cannot 
possibly have any objection against it. an 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Bromley ('), Tuesday morning, 
[December 22, 1767.] 
Mapam, 


I rope thus far, thinking it my duty to pay my 
respects to your Ladyship, before I went into 
Wiltshire for the holidays, in order to make 
my excuses to you, for having given you so 
much trouble. It may be proper, just to ac- 


(') In October, when Mr. Walpole consented to gratify Lord 
Chatham’s desire of becoming again the possessor of Hayes, the 
house was uninhabitable, owing to the extensive alterations 
which were going on; and it was only on the day previous to 
the date of this letter that Lord Chatham was enabled to reside 
there. Not satisfied with giving up the possession of a place to 
which he was devotedly attached, Mr. Walpole, as soon as he 
became aware that it was thought necessary for the recovery 
of Lord Chatham’s health, continued as unremitting in his 
exertions to hasten the progress of the works, as if he still had 
a personal interest in their completion. He wrote to Lady 
Chatham almost daily, giving her accounts of the advances 
made, and, on the 17th of December, thus concludes his corre- 
spondence on the subject: — “I begin to be eased of much 
vexation by the proximity of Lord Chatham’s arrival; and if it 
should answer all our wishes, I shall indeed feel no regret at 
having parted with Hayes, wishing from my heart it may be to 
his Lordship a longeval testimony of my faithful attachment.” 
And Lord Camden, in a letter to the Countess, written on the 
24th, says, “‘ Give me leave to rejoice upon the return of Lord 
Chatham to Hayes. I hope the air of our county will have the 
glory of restoring my Lord to his health; and, by that means, 
raise the price of our land to a hundred years’ purchase.” 
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quaint Lord Chatham, as he knows what passed 
before, that the first time I saw the Duke of 
Grafton after the letter I sent your Ladyship 
a copy of, I desired he would understand the word 
acquiescence in its strict sense, and that solely on 
account of Lord Chatham, but not the least degree 
of conviction, as I foresaw many evils from what 
was proposed. Since that, I have been acquainted 
of nothing, till yesterday that the Duke of Grafton 
told me what was fixed on Friday last ; which is 
exactly the same as is in all the newspapers ; which 
takes place in part only till after Christmas, and 
in no part has been, happily for me, either con- . 
fided or communicated to me. 

I am persuaded, when Lord Chatham has either 
time or health to return to any business, his in- 
tuition and knowledge of human nature will make 
it easy for him to distinguish between the secret 
and the real views of any of the parties concerned, 
if it be necessary ; as well as of the effects which 
the steps taken in his absence are most likely to 
produce. 

There is but one thing which I wish to say, in 
apology for my having made so much use of Lord 
Chatham’s name ; that it is not thinking my attach- 
ment of any consequence to him, as I must be 
sensible that there are twenty unexceptionable 
people that would be equally useful to his views, 
in any situation his kindness to me may make him 
wish for me; but it is solely on my own account, 
and my wishing to direct my conduct the best 
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for the public. As soon as I return to London 


which will be in about ten days, I will attempt tc 


wait on your Ladyship. I am your Ladyship’s 
most obliged servant, 
SHELBURNE. (') 


JUNIUS(??) TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


(Private and secret: to be opened 
by Lord Chatham only.) 


My Lorp, 
Ir I were to give way to the sentiments of respect 
and veneration which I have always entertained for 


London, January 2, 1768. 


(1) “En nova progenies!” writes Lord Chesterfield, on the 
27th of December; “the outlines of a new ministry are now 
declared, but they are not yet quite filled up: it was formed 
by the Duke of Bedford. Lord Gower is made president of 
the council, Lord Sandwich post-master, Lord Hillsborough 
secretary of state for America only, Mr. Rigby vice-treasurer of 
Ireland. General Conway is to keep the seals a fortnight 
longer, and then to surrender them to Lord Weymouth. Lord 
Chatham seems to be out of the question, and is at his repur- 
chased house at Hayes, where he will not see a mortal. It is 
yet uncertain whether Lord Shelburne is to keep his place ; if 
not, Lord Sandwich, they say, is to succeed him. All the 
Rockingham people are absolutely excluded. Many more 
‘changes must necessarily be; but no more are yet declared. It 
seems to be a resolution taken by somebody, that ministries are 
to be annual.” Early in January, the Earl of Shelburne was 
removed from his office, and the Earl of Hillsborough and Lord 
Weymouth were appointed the two principal secretaries of 
state. 

(7) This is the first of two private letters addressed to Lord 
Chatham by this distinguished writer. Fac-similes of the auto-~ 
graphs of both will be given in the fourth volume. 
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your character, or to the warmth of my attachment 
to your person, I should write a longer letter than 
your Lordship would have time or inclination to 
read. But the information which I am going to lay 
before you, will, I hope, make a short one not un- 
worthy your attention. I have an opportunity of 
knowing something, and you may depend on my 
veracity. 

. During your absence from administration, it 1s 
well known that not one of the ministers has either 
adhered to you with firmness, or supported, with 
any degree of steadiness, those principles, on which 
you engaged in the King’s service. From being 
their Idol at first, their veneration for you has gra- 
dually diminished, until at last they have absolutely 
set you at defiance. 

The Chancellor, on whom you had particular 
reasons to rely, has played a sort of fast and loose 
game, and spoken of your Lordship with submission 
or indifference, according to the reports he heard of 
your health ; nor has he altered his language until 
he found you were really returning to town. 

Many circumstances must have made it impos- 
sible for you to depend much upon Lord Shelburne 
or his friends ; besides that, from his youth and 
want of knowledge, he was hardly of weight, by 
himself, to maintain any character in the cabinet. 
The best of him is, perhaps, that he has not acted 
with greater insincerity to your Lordship than to 
former connections. 

Lord Northington’s conduct and character need 
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no observation. A singularity of manners, added to 
a perpetual affectation of discontent, has given him 
an excuse for declining all share in the support of 
government, and at last conducted him to his great 
object, a very high title, considering the species of 
his merit, and an opulent retreat. Your Lordship 
is best able to judge of what may be expected from 
this nobleman’s gratitude. 

Mr. Conway, as your Lordship knows by expe- 
rience, is every thing to every body, as long as by 
such conduct he can maintain his ground. We 
have seen him, in one day, the humble prostrate 
admirer of Lord Chatham; the dearest friend of 
Rockingham and Richmond; fully sensible of the 
weight of the Duke of Bedford’s party ; no irre- 
concileable enemy to Lord Bute ; and, at the same 
time, very ready to acknowledge Mr. Grenville’s 
merit asafinancier. Lord Hertford is a little more 
explicit than his brother, and has taken every op- 
portunity of treating your Lordship’s name with 
indignity. — 

But these are facts of little moment. The most 
considerable remains. It is understood by the 
public that the plan of introducing the Duke of 
Bedford’s friends entirely belongs to the Duke of 
Grafton, with the secret concurrence, perhaps, of 
Lord Bute, but certainly without your Lordship’s 
consent, if not absolutely against your advice. It 
is also understood, that if you should exert your 
influence with the King to overturn this plan, the 
Duke of Grafton will be strong enough, with his 
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new friends, to defeat any attempt of that kind; or if 
he should not, your Lordship will easily judge to 
what quarter his Grace will apply for assistance. 

My Lord, the man who presumes to give your 
Lordship these hints, admires your character with- 
out servility, and is convinced that, if this country 
can be saved, it must be saved by Lord Chatham’s 
spirit, by Lord Chatham’s abilities. (’) 


To the Earl of Chatham, 
&ec. &c. &e. &e. 
at Hayes, near Bromley, Kent 


(*) It may be remarked, that this panegyric on Lord Chat- 
ham adds considerable weight to an opinion entertained by 
many persons ; namely, that some of the Miscellaneous Letters 
inserted in Woodfall’s cdition of Junius are crroneously attri- 
buted to that distinguished writer. The five Ictters written on the 
28th of April, the 28th of May, the 24th of June, and the 19th 
of December, 1767, and that on the 16th of February, 1768, 
under the signatures of Poplicola, Anti-Sejanus Junior, Down- 
right, &c., are conceived jn a spirit of bitter animosity to that 
nobleman; and it 1s incredible, that the same individual should 
anonymously and privately address a minister in terms expres- 
sive of “respect and veneration,” at the very time that he was 
endeavouring to destroy that ministcr’s influence, by publicly 
ridiculing his infirmities, and giving to the world anonymous 


libels on his character and conduct. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES GRENVILLE 
TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


January 16, 1768. 
My DEAR SISTER, 


I DELIVERED your message this morning to Lord 
Botetourt (7); who appeared to receive it with 
tranquillity. His answer upon the spot was, that 
since this was the case, he intended to ask an 
audience to-morrow, and then mentioned some- 
thing about a commission to be procured in the most 
respectable manner possible to Lord Chatham. The 
substance of what I related to him from you was 
as follows: that you were convinced Lord Chatham 
would not consent to put the seal to the Warmly 
company’s(*) grant, without first hearing the parties 
who opposed it; that the state of his health made it 
impossible for him toappoint that hearing at present; 
and, under these circumstances, you couldipiot ven- 


(‘) Formerly Norborne Berkeley, member for Gloucestershire, 
and a groom of the bedchamber. He was, it will be remem- 
bered, Lord Talbot’s second in the ridiculous duel with Wilkes, 
at Bagshot, by moonlight in October, 1762. See Vol. II. p. 192. 
Junius describes him as “a cringing, bowing, fawning, sword- 
bearing courtier, who had ruined himself by an enterprize, which 
would have ruined thousands had it succeeded.” In the August 
following, his Lordship was appointed governor of Virginia, 
in the room of Sir Jeffrey Amherst ; and died there in 1770. 

(7) The extensive works in the hamlet, of Warmly, Glouces- 
tershire, for converting copper into brass, were at this time 
carried on at the expense of several gentlemen of the county, 
who disposed of them to a company in Bristol. 
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ture to trouble him with any thing upon the subject ; 
therefore, Lord Botetourt must be left to take what- 
ever measures he may think best for his own satis- 
faction. This was in substance what I mentioned ; 
I believe not materially differing from your desires. 
Believe me to be ever 
Yours most affectionately, 
J. GRENVILLE. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES GRENVILLE 
TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Wednesday, two o'clock, 
January 20, 1768. 
My pDEAR SISTER, 


I write to you this morning instead of calling 
upon you, because I propose to see you to- 
morrow, after receiving a few words from you in 
answer to this letter, upon a matter of as much 
delicacy and difficulty, both to Lord Chatham, 
yourself, and to every friend of his, as perhaps 
ever occurred to any people in a public situation. 

Lord Botetourt is proceeding with haste to carry 
his purposes into execution. What they are, or 
from what motives, I cannot pretend to guess ; but’ 
they seem to me to be the growth of his own 
passions, or particular interests. On Sunday he 
had his intended audience of the King ; and in the 
evening he came to my house to inform me of it. 
He acquainted me, that after having mentioned 

x 2 
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what he called his deplorable situation, he apprized 
the King of his endeavours to procure a hearing 
upon the caveats entered against his grant at Lord 
Chatham’s office; of the necessity there was for im- 
mediate dispatch, and for that purpose to put the 
seals into commission, or other hands, for the doing 
justice without delay to him. If that could not 
now be done by his Majesty consistently with his 
affairs, his Lordship told the King he must apply 
to the House of Lords for redress; and in the con- 
clusion delivered two papers into the King’s hands, 
containing the motions which he intended to make, 
upon laying the state of his case before that House. 
The King’s reply to him was, that he, Lord Bote- 
tourt could not expect an answer from him at that 
time. 

Yesterday, in the evening, after eight o’clock, I 
was desired by the Duke of Grafton to meet him at 
the Lord Chancellor’s in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The 
Duke had just received a letter from Lord “Bote- 
tourt, giving him notice of lis intentions to move 
the House of Lords this day for a summons of the 
Lords to hear a matter of justice and a complaint 
against the Earl of Chatham for delay in his office. 
An answer to this letter was drawn up by Lord 
Camden and the Duke. It was framed to demand 
farther time for the King to consult his ministers, 
who had not yet had a possible opportunity to do 
it. It pressed his duty and respect to the King, 
who had not hitherto given him any answer to his 
application, &c. &c. 


oO 
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Thus the matter stands at this instant. What 
the result of their letter has been I do not know. 
In the mean time, the question is, what is best to 
do, or what can be done? ‘There appeared no 
means of apprizing my Lord Chatham of this 
situation, but by the King’s commands through his 
ministers : at least I could point out no other 
method ; relying upon your peremptory refusal, 
for the reasons you mentioned, to undertake it 
yourself, and the extreme dislike you expressed 
to my attempting it, for the same reasons. 

In regard to the other, there was no possible 
way to prevent a public proceeding from taking 
place, but the obtaining Lord Chatham’s consent 
to a temporary commission, like that which the 
Duke of Bedford had when he was at Paris for the 
late peace, and such as the Lord Privy Seal had 
at the peace of Utrecht, and such as many other 
great civil officers and others have procured in 
times of accidental illness or absence. ‘Lhe Duke 
of Grafton has an insuperable dishke to be the 
channel of conveying, in any shape, the King’s 
commands about the seals to Lord Chatham, if that 
should become indispensable, and will not do it 
without Lord Chatham’s previous consent to any 
measure about them. He dreads unjust and 
malicious constructions from the world, if the ex- 
pedient should be refused. Irom what you told 
me, and from what may happen, I could give no 
assurances nor expectations one way or the other; 


that is to say, whether the expedient would be ac- 
v 8 
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cepted or not. As to the motion in the House of 
Lords, there is no difficulty about the rejecting it ; 
but the consequences remain, and take place in a 
multitude of respects. 

This is too large a field for me to enter upon 
at present. I write only to submit to your 
consideration, whether you will still persist in 
preserving an entire silence to Lord Chatham 
upon this matter. I will only add, that I do not 
believe the present event, strange as it is, to 
be the result of any intrigue or particular con- 
trivance of that sort. Certain I am, that the Duke 
of Grafton and the rest of Lord Chatham’s friends 
are as honourably and as justly free from every 
imputation about it, as they are innocent of the 
knowledge. I should mention Lord Shelburne’s 
true regards likewise; but let me hear a word 
from you, and whether you will see me to-morrow 
morning. In the mean time, consult for the best, 
and have every comfort. I am ever 

Most affectionately yours, 
J. GRENVILLE. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE JAMES GRENVILLE. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, Wednesday evening, half-past seven, 
January 20, 1768. 
Dear BrotruEr, 


Urcep by the contents of your letter to do what 
the situation of my Lord’s health rendered most 
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improper, I have mentioned to him the hearing so 
strongly pressed by my Lord Botetourt. The 
answer is (what you must have foreseen), that his 
state of health makes a hearing at present impossible, 
nor is it in his power to fix any given time for it. 
In this situation, he fears it cannot be for the 
King’s service he should continue long to hold 
the privy seal. It will be proper (if you will be so 
good as to do it) to mention this to the Duke of 
Grafton and the Lord Chancellor ; and may I beg 
you will be very precise in the words of the answer. 
Believe me ever, &c., 
H. CHATHAM. 


Te ee errr car ct erm tn eee 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, January 21, 1768. 
My pear Lorp, 

Mr. JaMEs GRENVILLE having just left me, after 
having communicated a message from your Lord- 
ship, contained in an answer to a letter he had 
written without the knowledge of Lord Chancellor 
or of myself, it puts me under the necessity of 
troubling your Lordship with this letter. My first 
business must be to assure your Lordship, that the 
hopes and expectations of your return to the head 
of affairs were never of more importance to the 
King’s service than at this moment; and conse- 
quently your holding the office you are in is of no 

x 4 
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less necessity. I will next add to that you owe to 
his Majesty and the public, what right those who 
have remained in the King’s service have to claim 
it from your Lordship, and particularly myself, who 
came and remained in my present office soiely at 
your instigation, and who have gone through dif- 
ficulties inexpressible, prompted to it by my zeal 
for the King’s service, and thinking that it might 
be the means of furnishing again to your Lordship 
the opening of serving your King and country with 
the lustre you have done. 

After having expressed the obligation (the word 
is not too strong) you are really under to us all, as 
well as the service that the King may and does 
expect from your Lordship’s recovery, I would 
suggest to your Lordship an expedient, as natural 
as it has been usual, to remove the difficulty which 
the peculiar character of the noble lord who presses 
his grant seems to make necessary. Tor, on one 
hand, no persuasion has weight with him, and if 
threats were added, he is of a temper more likely 
to add it to his complaint, than to drop from thence 
his resolution; on the other, I dread ‘alike the 
bankruptcy of the company lhe is engaged in; and 
when, if it should happen, as certainly as falsely, 
the illnatured clamour of the world will lay their 
ruin to the grant’s having been delayed and not 
heard befcre the privy seal. | 

When the Bishop of Bristol was absent long, for 
the peace of Utrecht, there was a commission of 
clerks of the council, &c.to hold the privy seal, though 
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he enjoyed the title, and signed the treaty under 
the name and in full possession of his office. The 
same was done when the Duke of Bedford went to 
Paris; andIam confident, if the office was searched, 
twenty other precedents, if they were wanted, might 
be found. 

Thus, my dear Lord, might this intricate matter 
be easily unravelled ; the grant of this unreasonable 
Lord heard by the assessors these commissioners 
would call in; the hope of the public of seeing 
your Lordship return to the head of affairs not 
disappointed ; the only flattering side which has 
given me courage to surmount so many difficulties 
stillassisting me to persevere; and lastly his Majesty 
continue to hope that he may be aided by your 
Lordship’s counsels, certain to add glory to the 
King’s reign and dignity to his government. These, 
my dear Lord, 1 may venture to assert, from the 
truest knowledge, are also his Majesty’s wishes. 
They are too great for you to resist, considering 
from what different quarters they spring, unless 
your own judgment can suggest any more eligible 
expedient, and such an one as may be capable to 
answer these purposes. I have the honour to be, 
with the most sincere and perfect respect, my dear 
Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and faithful servant, 
GRAFTON, 


P.S.— Since writing the above, I have had an 
audience of his Majesty, who, on hearing the 
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purport of my letter, commands me to say that he 
intends to send your Lordship, in his own hand, 
the most gracious expressions of his entire con- 
currence in our sentiments. His Majesty farther 
added, that, notwithstanding the commission, your 
Lordship continued privy seal to all intents and 
purposes whatever. 


LORD CAMDEN TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, January 22, 1768. 
My pear Lorp, 

Mr. James GRENVILLE has communicated to me 
your Lordship’s answer to lis letter; which was 
written without the knowledge or privity either of 
the Duke of Grafton or myself; and this commu- 
nication has made it necessary for me to give your 
Lordship this trouble, which I do most unwillingly. 

It is impossible to describe how much we have 
been embarrassed by Lord Botetourt’s unreasonable 
proceeding. He had an audience of the King on 
Sunday, and the Tuesday following gave notice to 
the Duke of Grafton that he should move the 
House of Lords next day; which was the first 
notice he gave the Duke of his intention, and with- 
out even waiting for the King’s answer. Your 
Lordship may easily imagine how this rapid pro- 
ceeding affected the Duke of Grafton and myself: 
we met that night, and wrote a letter to his Lord- 
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ship to put off his motion for a few days; which 
was obtained with great difficulty. It is in vain to 
tell him that he is suing for a favour; that the 
delay hitherto has been trifling ; that the House of 
Lords have no right to interfere; that if his company 
are in doubtful circumstances, the very mention 
will make them bankrupt. His answer to this and 
every thing else is, that he and his friends in that 
undertaking are upon the brink of ruin, and that 
neither private nor public considerations shall make 
him change his resolution. 

In this state of things, my dear Lord, what is to 
be done? The motion must not be made: for 
though it is easy enough to negative that, yet the 
clamour will remain ; and if, indeed, the company is 
ruined, all the interested persons, and all the ma- 
lignant enemies to your Lordship, will impute that 
calamity to this delay, and call it a denial of justice. 
Is there, my dear Lord, any expedient left but to 
put the seals into commission for this purpose ? 
It has been done before in the Duke of Bedford’s 
and the Bishop of Bristol’s case, while they were 
abroad. This will answer every difficulty, and will 
neither displace nor dishonour your Lordship. 

And whereas your Lordship fears that it cannot 
be for the King’s service that you should continue 
Jong to hold the seals, give me leave to say, that I 
am persuaded the King’s service cannot suffer so 
much from any domestic event as from your Lord- 
ship’s resignation of them. Indeed, my dear Lord, 
the whole administration of government depends 
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upon your continuance ; and I do think the King, 
the public, and your friends, have a claim upon 
you to remain. ‘Therefore, I would entreat your 
Lordship to submit to this expedient, as the only 
method left, and permit us to wait patiently for 
that happy day which will restore your Lordship to 
government and your friends. I am, my dear Lord, 
with the truest attachment and the warmest zeal, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
faithful servant, 
CAMDEN. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF 
GRAFTON. 


Hayes, January 23, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


Tue gout not fixing, Lord Chatham 1s so ex- 
tremely ul and weak, that he is under an absolute 
necessity of begging your Grace to permit him, 
under this most unfortunate circumstance, to ac- 
knowledge by my hand all your Grace’s goodness 
and friendship ; and in this situation being equal but 
to a very few words, he desires only to say, with 
regard to the privy seal, that as he can have 
nothing so much at heart as the King’s pleasure 
and what is judged to be mosi for his Majesty’s 
service, he is all obedience with respect to the 
commission. ‘The Duke of Grafton is persuaded, 
he trusts, how much his Grace’s wishes ever weigh 
with him. 
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THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO LORD CAMDEN. 


[From a draught in her own handwriting. | 


Hayes, January 23, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


TueE state of extreme weakness and illness in 
which my Lord finds himself from the gout not 
being fixed, obliges him to beg leave of your 
Lordship, to acknowledge by my hand the honour 
of your most obliging letter ; and being from his 
present situation unable to say more than a few 
words, desires, with respect to the privy seal, to 
express to your Lordship, as he has done to the 
Duke of Grafton, that having nothing so much at 
heart as the King’s most gracious pleasure and 
what is judged to be most for his Majesty’s service, 
he is all obedience with respect to a commission. 

Your Lordship, he is convinced, will not doubt 
of the manner in which he feels all the goodness 
and friendship with which you honour him, and 
will allow him to hope that you will excuse, from 
your knowledge of the state of his health, the 
shortness of this present answer, and assure yourself 
of his affectionate regard. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest re- 
spect, my Lord, your Lordship’s 

Most obedient humble servant, 
H. CuHatriam. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, January 23, 1768. 
Lorp CHATHAM, = 
Tue Duke of Grafton communicated to me 
yesterday the letter he proposed sending to you on 
the unreasonable anxiety of a lord concerned in 
the Warmly charter. I think it proper on this oc- 
casion briefly to mention this affair. I have, in con- 
junction with the Chancellor and Duke of Grafton, 
staved off the having you pressed on this subject 
as long.as possible, knowing that you are apprized 
that nothing less than ruin will befal the persons 
engaged in this copper-work unless almost imme- 
diately possessed of the charters, and thinking that 
would stimulate you to give them as speedy a 
hearing as your health would permit ; but as there 
is no means of keeping them any longer at rest, I 
wish you would take such steps as have been not 
unusual, to conclude this unpleasant business. * 
I am thoroughly convinced of the utility.you 
are of to my service; for though confined to your 
house, your name has been sufficient to enable my 
administration to proceed. I therefore, in the most 
earnest manner, call on you to continue in your 
employment. Indeed, my conduct towards you 
since your entering into my service gives me a 
double right to expect this of you, as well as what 
you owe your country and those who entered into 
my service in conjunction with you, and in parti- 
cular the two above mentioned ministers. 


™ 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. | 


Hayes, January 23, 1768, 


Lorp CuatTuam begs to lay himself with all 
duty and submission at the King’s feet, and 
humbly to entreat his Majesty, in his great benig- 
nity and goodness, to pardon his servant pre- 
suming to employ another’s hand to express to his 
Majesty his obedience and submission to his 
Majesty’s most gracious commands, extreme weak- 
ness and illness rendering it totally impossible for 
him to use his pen. 

Understanding last night, by a letter from the 
Duke of Grafton, your Majesty’s most gracious 
pleasure with regard to a disabled and, as he fears, 
useless servant, he acquainted his Grace with his 
humble acquiescence to the expedient proposed, 
under your Majesty’s most gracious approbation. 
He has only to implore that your Majesty, in your 
great compassion, will deign to receive his humblest 
assurances of unfeigned zeal for your Majesty’s 
service. (') 


(') The following notice appeared in the London Gazette :— 
‘s Whitehall, February 2, 1768. The King has been pleased 
to issue his commission under the great seal, authorising and 
empowering Richard Sutton, William Blair, and William Fraser, 
esquires, or any two of them, to execute the office of keeper of 
his Majesty’s privy seal for and during the space and term of 
. six weeks, determinable, nevertheless, at his Majesty’s pleasure; 
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‘LORD CAMDEN TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, February 18, 176@8 


he's 
My pear Lorp, 

I was last night at Lord. anhiians s with the 
Earl of Shclhume (the Duke of Grafton being too 
ill to be present), and we are all of opinion, that if 
the two precedents of the Bishop of Bristol and 
the Duke of Bedford are not sufficient to satisfy 
your Lordship that you can receive the seal again 
without requalifying, no recital whatsoever can 
vary the cases, the doubt being whether a com- 
mission (let the form be what it will) does not de- 
termine the office; for if the present commission 
has vacated your Lordship’s, it is clear that those 
other offices are equally vacated by the other com- 
missions: and, indeed, if the matter was to be 
looked into with legal nicety, this would possibly 
be the consequence; at least I dare not give a 
clear opinion to the contrary. 

Nor do we conceive that, if the present commis- 
sion was out of the case, there could be a deputa- 
tion pro hdc vice to hear your caveats, your Lord- 
ship continuing privy seal, unless the precedents 
above mentioned have determined the question ; 





and also to grant, during his Majesty’s pleasure, to the right 
honourable William, Earl of Chatham, the said office of kecper 
of his Majesty’s privy seal, from and after the term of six wecks, 
or other sooner determination of the said commission.’ 
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whigh is more than I will venture either way to 
decide. In this light, the present commission has 
already determined the office: and this cannot be 
SO, gore away, but that it must always remain an 
evidence upon record, that the office was * deter- 
mined, though it should be immediately revoked 
‘and cancelled : so that, upon the best consideration, 
we dare not advise the expedient suggested by your 
Lordship, because it is subject to the very same 
doubts which your Lordship has conceived upon 
the present commission; but we think the safest 
method is to take the office back as a new grant. 
This I am sensible is attended with difficulties, 
though I should hope not insurmountable. 

The necessity of qualifying at church or sessions 
is not so pressing as your Lordship seemed to 
apprehend: for, upon looking into the acts of 
1 Geo. 1. and 25 Car. 2., I find that no other penalty 
is inflicted upon the party who neglects or refuses, 
but the loss of the place itself; and the high penal- 
ties fall only upon the person who continues to act 
after such neglect and refusal beyond the time ; so 
that your Lordship is perfectly safe till the last 
moment of the time. 

Let me add to this, that an indemnity bill con- 
stantly passes every session of parliament to en- 
large the time, and there has not been an instance 
in my memory of one single prosecution against 
any man for not qualifying ; besides which, sick- 
ness is so clear an excuse for the neglect or refusal, 
if an omission for such a cause can in law be called 

VOL. III. Y 
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either (which I am most clear it cannot), that I am 
persuaded the parliament would indemnify any 
man living who could allege such a reason for his 
omission. At all events, your Lordship will be 

most perfectly secure till the time is elapsed. 
Now, my dear Lord, if you can be satisfied for 
the present that you run no hazard, there is no 
other difficulty remaining but the oath of office, 
which may be administered to your Lordship by 
the Duke of Grafton, Lord Shelburne, and myself, 
at Hayes. Is this such an invincible obstacle as to 
deprive the King, the public, and your friends, of 
your assistance ? The consequence may be fatal ! 
I have the honour to be, with the utmost respect 

and attachment, 
Your most obliged 

friend and servant, 

CAMDEN. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO LORD CAMDEN, 


Hayes, February 18, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


Lorp Cuatuam trusts he shall be forgiven by 
your Lordship for employing my hand to answer 
the honour of your Lordship’s letter. He com- 
missions me to say, that having considered the very 
great difficulties relating to the privy seal, he thinks 
that if your Lordship continues, as yesterday, to be 
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of opinion that the precedents of the Bishop of 
Bristol and the Duke of Bedford may be relied — 
on, it may be best, upon the whole, to rest the 
matter there. He is grieved to occasion so much 
trouble to his friends, and wishes he could think 
that he might ever be of the smallest use to his 
Majesty’s service. 


LORD CAMDEN TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March 20, 1768. (') 
My pear Lorp, 


I wave dispatched a messenger to-night to inform 
your Lordship that I shall have the honour to 
attend you to-morrow with the proper number of 
privy counsellors, and, the better to prepare your 
Lordship for our reception, send you their names : 
— Lord Shelburne, Mr. J. Grenville, Lord Chief 
Justice Wilmot, Lord Bristol, Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, and myself. 


() ‘At this time, all England was agitated by the tumults 
incident to a general election, .but particularly London and 
Middlesex, on account of the re-appearance of John Wilkes. 
“ He quitted England, says Mr. Adolphus, under circumstances 
so disgraceful, that his offer to represent the metropolis, or 
the county which includes the metropolis, was an incalculable 
effort of impudence, while the support he received seems to 
have flowed from an unprecedented source of popular delusion. 
He declared himself a candidate for the city, and as the out- 
lawry was still in full force, to prevent his being apprehended, he 
wrote to the solicitor of the treasury, pledging his honour as a 
gentleman, that he would personally appear in the court of 
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My dear Lord, Ishall not eat, drink, or sleep in 
comfort, till I see your Lordship in full repos- 


—_— 





King’s Bench on the first day of the ensuing term. He was 
not chosen for London; but the populace, sympathising in his 
disappointment, and anxious to show their zeal in his cause, 
took the horses from his carriage, and drew it through the city. 
He immediately presented himself a candidate for Middlesex, and 
was returned by a large majority. The mob testified not only 
their joy, but their resentment, by breaking the windows of 
Lord Bute’s house, and of the Mansion House ; the air resounded 
with the cry of ‘ Wilkes and liberty,’ and those who refused to 
join in it were beaten and insulted.” In a letter to Mr. Cal- 
craft, of the 10th of April, Mr. Gerard Hamilton writes : — 
‘‘ The language of those who live with ministers is bitter against 
Wilkes ; and it seems as if no concession of any sort would be 
made on the part of the crown. There was a council last night 
at Lord Weymouth’s, and there is to be another to-night, at 
which Lord Mansfield is expected to assist. The King’s friends 
are certainly ordered to circulate in all companies, that govern- 
ment is at an end unless Mr. Grenville is put at the head of it: 
and if Lord Mansfield really goes to council, I shall begin to 
think that will be the case. I have seen those who were at 
court to-day. In appearance, the present ministers are in 
favour: you know how much that is to be relied on.” Again, 
on the 2d of May, — “ At the meeting about which we con- 
versed when I saw you last, Rigby and the Bedfords gave” ‘their 
opinion for immediate expulsion ; who, to their surprise, | were 
opposed by Dunning. He stated the impossibility of finding 
any legal grounds for the support of such a measure, Wilkes 
_ having been convicted not as the author, but the publisher only, 
of the blasphemous poem. In consequence of this disagree- 
ment, there was another meeting at Lord North’s last night, to 
which the Bedfords were not summoned. From the best intel- 
ligence I have been able to procure, the intention of the ministry 
is not to take any step in relation to Wilkes, upon our meeting 
on the 10th of May ; and though the court of King’s Bench will 
hear the errors brought against the outlawry argued in the 
course of this week, they will nevertheless postpone giving 
their judgment till parliament adjourns; at least, this is the 
opinion of all the lawyers.” 


- 
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session of the privy seal. Indeed, my dear Lord, 
our seals ought to go together. ‘ Dixi  sacra- 
mentum: ibimus, ibimus, utcunque precedes.” 
I am, with the most perfect attachment, zeal, and 
gratitude, 
.Your most obliged friend and servant, 
CAMDEN. 


SIR WILLIAM DRAPER(') TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Manilla Hall, near Bristol, June 11, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


I sec leave to send you the enclosed Inscription 
designed for a triumphal pillar in my garden. As 


(‘) Sir William Draper was born at Bristol in 1721, and 
educated at Eton and King’s college, Cambridge. After having 
proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 1744, and to that of M.A. 
in 1749, he quitted the university, and, joining the British 
troops in the Ikast Indies, signalised himself at the capture of 
Fort St.George. On his return to England in 1760, with the 
rank of colonel, he was made governor of Yarmouth, and, in the 
following year acted as brigadier-general in the expedition 
against Belleisle. In 1762 he commanded the troops who 
conquered Manilla; which place was saved from plunder by 
the agreement of the captors to accept bills on Madrid for one 
million sterling ; which were never honoured, the Spanish 
government peremptorily refusing to abide by the treaty. His 
first appearance as a writer was in his able pamphlet entitled, 
“ An Answer to the Spanish Arguments for refusing the Pay- 
ment of the Ransom Bills.” His services were rewarded with a 
red riband, and the colonelcy of the sixteenth foot; which he 
resigned to Colonel Gisborne, for his half pay of 2000. Irish 
annuities. This common transaction furnished Junius with 
many a sarcasm. Having, in 1769, had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, he proceeded to America; where, in the following 
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there is no name that can be affixed to it with so 
much propriety as Lord Chatham’s, I most earnestly 
request your permission for that purpose, and shall 
be extremely happy if it shall be thought in any 
degree worthy of the person for whom it is intended. 
I am, my Lord, with the truest esteem, 
Your most affectionate servant, 
WiviiamM Drarer. 


VIRO MEMORABILI INVICTO 
QUI IN DUBIIS TREPIDISQ. REBUS 
PATRI LABORANTI 
VINDICEM SE IMPAVIDUM OBTULIT 
RUENTIS IMPERII STATOR 
CONSILII ET EXEMPLI SINGULARIS AUCTOR 
ET AUSUS GRANDIA ET ASSECUTUS 
NOMINIS BRITANNICI 
REIQ. MILITARIS GLORIAM 
JAM PROPE INTERMORTUAM 
RESUSCITAVIT ADAUXIT 
QUI ORBEM FERE UNIVERSUM ANIMO COMPLEXUS 
HOSTIBUS TERRA MARIQ. PROFLIGATIS 
EUROPAM ASIAM AFRICAM AMERICAM 
VICTORIIS PERAGRAVIT 
TRIUMPHIS ILLUSTRAVIT 


GULIELMO PITT COMITI DE CHATHAM 
HOC AMICITIZ PRIVAT TESTIMONIUM 


SIMUL ET HONORIS PUBLICI MONUMENTUM 
POSUIT GULIELMUS DRAPER. 





year, he married Miss De Lancy, daughter of the chief-justice 
of New York. In 1779 he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Minorca; a trust which, however discharged, ended un- 
tunately. In 1783 Sir William retired to Bath; where he 
died, in January,1787. Mr. Pitt, in alluding to the capture of 
Manilla, in the course of his speech on American taxation, in 
January 1766, describes its gallant conqueror as “a gentleman 


whose noble and generous spirit would de honour to the proudest 
grandee of the country.” 
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THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO SIR WILLIAM 
DRAPER. 


[From a draught in her own handwriting. ] 


Hayes, June 16, 1768. 
SIR, 


My Lorp continuing so much indisposed as to 
be quite unable to write, is obliged to commit to 
me the pleasure of acknowledging the honour of 
your letter. He desires to say, that he is most 
truly touched with the too favourable and partial 
sentiments of one, who is himself so justly the ad- 
miration of his country, and so distinguished an in- 
strument of its glory. 

He begs to add, as nothing can or ought to 
make him so proud as the testimony of Sir William 
Draper’s private friendship, that he hopes Sir 
William will give him leave most earnestly to 
entreat, that of an Inscription so infinitely partial, 
the four last lines alone may remain, as conveying 
the honour he is most ambitious of. He trusts Sir 
William Draper will have the goodness to grant 
and to pardon the liberty of this request. 

I have the honour to be, with the truest esteem 
and highest regard, Sir, 

Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
H. Cuatuam. 
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SIR WILLIAM DRAPER TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Manilla Hall, June 19, 1768. 
Mapaw, 

I am honoured with your Ladyship’s letter. 
Lord Chatham shall be obeyed; but it is the first 
time in my life, that I could almost wish to disobey 
his commands, 3 

I shall be most truly sorry if his delicacy has 
been offended by the former part of the Inscription, 
as it only spoke the sentiments of every person 
in the three kingdoms unconnected with faction, 
and the envy, malice, and rage of party quarrels ; 
nor will I scruple to affirm, that it spoke the sense 
‘of every nation in Europe, even of those who have 
had the greatest reason to dread his superior ge- 
mius and abilities, and have so severely felt the 
consequences. 

The last four lines that his Lordship has suf- 
fered me to affix are so extremely flattering to me, 
that I fear I shall be thought to have erected a 
pillar to my own vanity, and not to Lord Chatham’s 
virtues: for what greater glory can an individual 
boast of, than to have Lord Chatham’s permission 
to tell the world, that he is honoured with his ap- 
probation, patronage, and friendship ; nor will it be 
a small addition to it, that I have the liberty to 
subscribe myself; Madam, with the greatest respect 
and esteem, 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient servant, 
W. Draper. 
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THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO SIR WILLIAM 
DRAPER. 


" Hayes, June 25th, 1768. 
SIR, 

I rEcEIvED the honour of your most obliging 
letter, and am desired by my Lord to express his 
warmest acknowledgments for your great goodness 
in so kindly granting, and pardoning, the earnest 
request he took the liberty to make. Iam at the 
same time to confess to you, that my Lord is not 
a little unhappy not to have in his private drawer, 
for his children hereafter, a composition of so much 
beauty, dictated by the partiality, and written with 
the hand, ot Sir William Draper ; which my mistake 
put up in my letter to you. 

Give me leave to add the extreme interest I 
take in that paper, and how sensibly I should share 
in the obligation, if you would have the goodness 
to send it back to me. My Lord desires his re- 
spectful and affectionate compliments to you, and 
I beg you will be persuaded, that I am, with the 
most perfect esteem and regard, Sir, 

Your most obliged and 
most obedient servant, 


H. Cuatuam. (') 


(!) Sir William Draper yielded to Lord Chatham’s pressing 
entreaty, and, to the obelisk which he shortly after erected in 
the front of his seat at Manilla, affixed only the four last lines 
of the inscription. On returning it to Lady Chatham, Sir 
William says, “I beg leave to inform your Ladyship, that its 
Latinity was corrected and improved by my friend Dr. Barnard 
of Eton, to whom I sent it for inspection, as I was unwilling to 
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THE EARL OF RADNOR (') TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Longford, July 14, 1768. 
My Lorp, 

Axout eighteen months ago, on an expected pro- 
motion of lieutenants in the navy, I recommended 
Lieutenant Edward Palmer to Sir Edward Hawke, 
who promised to remember him when the promotion 
took place; but twelve having lately been promoted 
and Mr. Palmer forgot, I wrote to Sir Edward and 
received the enclosed, which I take the liberty to 
transmit. I must own, as I have steadily and dis- 
interestedly endeavoured to support government, 
I thought myself entitled to ask such a favour, as 
the object of it was, in character both public and 
private, deserving of it. I shall esteem it a favour 


trust entirely to my own judgment, in a thing which requires 
much delicacy; or to my skill in a language which other avoca- 
tions had something impaired. Its prolixity and luxuriances 
have been pruned by the Doctor’s wholesome severity.” Dr. 
Edward Barnard was at this time provost of Eton school, 
canon of Windsor, and rector of Paul’s Cray, Kent. In a 
memoir of him by George Hardinge, one of his pupils, he is 
thus described: —‘“‘In powers of conversation, whether ¢éte- 
a-téte or in a mixed company, I never knew his equal. He was, 
at all points of companionable entertainment, admirable ; but his 
forte was a picturesque anatomy of character. His narratives, like 
those of Garrick, brought the figures alive before you, and yet 
with no theatrical pedantry ; in which respect I thought him 
superior to Garrick.” He died in 1781. 

(‘) William Pleydell Bouverie, first Earl of Radnor. His 
Lordship was, for several years, governor of the Levant or 
Turkey Company and of the hospital for French Protestants, 
and a fellow of the Royal Society. He died in 1776. 
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if your Lordship will obtain this promotion for Mr. 

Palmer, by having his name immediately added to 

the list. I know it is in your Lordship’s power, and 

by effecting it you will oblige him, who is with 

great truth and respect, 

Your Lordship’s faithful and 
obedient humble servant, 

RADNoR. 


oo tt cape A sme mete enn = none 


LADY CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF RADNOR. 


(From a copy in her own handwriting. ] 


Hayes, July 16, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


Lorp Cuatuam continuing still much indisposed 
and unable to write, begs leave to acknowledge by 
my hand the honour of your Lordship’s letter. He 
desires me to acquaint your Lordship, that he does 
not enter into any business, and at the same time 
to express the insuperable difficulty it would, in any 
situation, lay him under, to interfere with regard 
to a promotion in the navy, which Sir Edward 
Hawke has found necessary to decline. 

He begs your Lordship will have the goodness 
to believe it is a real mortification to him to be 
obliged to excuse himself from obeying your Lord- 
ship’s commands. 

I have the honour to be, with great regard, my 
Lord, &c. 

Hester CHaTuam. 
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SIR WILLIAM BEAUCHAMP PROCTER, BART. TO THE 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


August 6, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


I Hore to have the honour of your Lordship’s 
assistance at the next election for Middlesex ; 
which will greatly enlarge my prospect of success, 
and infinitely oblige 

Your Lordship’s most sincere and 
most obedient humble servant, 
W. BeaucHamp Procter. (') 


8 I te 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO SIR WILLIAM 
BEAUCHAMP PROCTER, BART. 


[From a draught in the handwriting of Lady Chatham. } 

August —, 1768. 

Lorp Cuatuam presents his compliments to Sir 
William B. Procter, and is sorry that the state of 
his health prevents him from being able to ac- 
knowledge himself the honour of his letter. He 
begs to acquaint Sir William, that he has constantly 
declined meddling in elections, and therefore hopes 


~ () In consequence of the death of Mr. Cooke, the colleague 
of Wilkes, Sir William Beauchamp Procter, the unsuccessful 
candidate for Middlesex at the general election in March, 
again offered himself, and was opposed by Serjeant Glynn ; who 
was returned by a majority of 1542 against 1278. 


ts 
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that he will be so good as to accept of his excuses 
on the occasion he has done him the honour to 
mention. (') 


(‘) From the beginning of August to the middle of October 
the state of Lord Chatham’s health incapacitated him for all 
business. The following passages from Mr. Gerard Hamilton’s 
letters to Mr. Calcraft throw no small light on the state of the 
ministry and of parties during this period : — 

“ July 20.— Here seems to be for the present a perfect 
stagnation of politics. The Bedfords declare every where they 
have the whole in their hands. They abuse the Duke of 
Grafton, and continue to persecute Shelburne. The King of 
Sardinia having desired there might be some minister resident 
at Turin, and George Pitt refusing to go, the appointment of 
a successor is in Shelburng’s department. He recommended 
Lord Tankerville, but the King refused to adopt his nomination. 
On Friday last the Duke of Grafton wrote Shelburne word, 
that the King had destined Lynch for Turin, but he has as yet 
received no notice from Shelburne of the appointment ; whence 
it is concluded that his Lordship means not to submit, or at 
least to take one more trial in the closet. This whole trans- 
action is as yet a secret. I have heard, from tolerable authority, 
that the Bedfords wrote to George Grenville, desiring he would 
come to town, as they wished to have his advice before they 
proceeded any further; but that he returned a very cold, 
unsatisfactory answer, and informed them, that nothing but an 
application from the King could bring him from the country. 
The cabinet still continue differing upon every subject on which 
a difference is possible ; so that it does not seem likely things 
should continue precisely as they are.” 

“ July 21. — Notwithstanding all his resolutions, Shelburne’s 
temper had got the better of him, and he would have resigned, 
if the chancellor had not persuaded him to the contrary. The 
great politician Brown is clear that some negotiation is on foot, 
and confirms all our other intelligence, that George Grenville 
is the object of it. The report of the town is, that Lord Bute 
and the Duke of Grafton have had a violent dispute.” __ 

“ July 22. — Lord Bute, it is said, goes abroad the second 
week in August. It is not yet determined who goes to Turin. 
- The Bedfords have been endeavouring to persuade Lynch, that 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


on Newmarket, October 5, 1768. 
MapaM, 


Ir would give me the most cordial satisfaction to 
be able to have the honour of seeing your Ladyship 





it will be very expensive to him, and is not worth his having ; 
at which piece of chicanery he professes to be outrageous.* I 
have heard this morning, that Lord North has taken offence at 
some treatment he has received from the Duke of Grafton. I 
am thoroughly satisfied, from some information I have lately 
had, that the court consider Lord Chatham’s illness as mere 
hypocrisy. This distresses them exceedingly, and inclines them 
to have recourse to George Grenville.” 

“ July 24. — Shelburne’s employment has been offered to 
Lord Egmont ; first, by two expresses from administration, and 
afterwards by Rigby, on a visit to him in Somersetshire; but all 
in vain. He will not accept, and says that though Mr. Gren- 
ville is a most disagreeable man to do business with, he is never. 
theless the fittest person to be at the head of this country. 
Upon Egmont’s refusal, it was offered to Lord Halifax, who has 
likewise declined ; and I am persuaded Lord Northumberland 
was tried before either of the other two. The Bedfords, in 
their conversation at Arthur's, say that George Grenville will 
take to any body rather than tothem. They once had hopes 
that he would be prevailed on to be secretary of state, in the 
room of Shelburne. All these circumstances look like an 
approaching dissolution. My opinion is this, — that the Duke 
of Grafton and the court understand one another ; that a change 
is meant, and that the Bedfords are not in the secret. A packet 
is arrived from Virginia as well as from Boston. The assembly 
of that province have sent over a petition to parliament, in 
which they deny the right of the British legislature to impose 


* In September Mr. Lynch was appointed envoy-extraordinary to the 
King of Sardinia. 
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for one quarter of an hour, at any day or hour after 
Saturday next that you shall be pleased to command 
me to wait on you at Hayes. It is so long since 
Lord Chatham’s health has allowed his Lordship to 
see me, that, struggling in a most arduous career, 
where friendship to him could alone bring me from 
a life much more pleasing to my own mind, I think 
I am entitled from this circumstance to claim the 
favour I beg of your Ladyship, in order to disburden 
my mind on some particular subjects, and that your 
Ladyship may know at least that my whole con- 


taxes on America. The Duke of Grafton was rather shy, and 
did not come to attend the last council at Hillsborough’s. They 
meet again on Wednesday, when he is to be present. There 
are those who think that the Bedfords will have the whole.” 

‘« August 1.— Lord Botetourt’s appointment* surprised me 
much, but Amherst’s removal more. Lord Granby is much 
abused for not resisting it, and Amherst, I hear, is not to be 
pacified, though advantageous offers have been made to him. 
Nothing can be more contradictory than the accounts one hears. 
The Bedford people assert, that there is not the most remote 
probability of a change, and the friends of the Duke of Grafton 
assert the same thing. Upon the whole, I think Shelburne’s 
continuance rather confirms than contradicts the opinion I 
delivered to you in my last. It is natural to suppose, that the 
court would not suffer a partial remove to take place if they 
had a general one in view; and of the proposal made to Lord 
Egmont I don’t entertain a doubt.” 

“ August 15. — Take these three things for granted : — that 
the removal of Shelburne was proposed in the closet, and ob- 
jected to; that the Duke of Grafton still thinks he can carry 
the point, and that Rochford is to be his successor; and that 
the Bedfords have been endeavouring to get the treasury for 
Lord Gower.” 


* As governor of Virginia, in the room of Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 
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_ duct has not, nor shall have, any other bias thar 
‘that which brought me forward into my present 
situation. 

I shall be in London on Saturday, and hope to 
find the favour of a line there from your Ladyship ;_ 
to whom I have the honour to be, with the truest 
esteem and the most profound respect, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF 
| GRAFTON. 


Hayes, October 8, 1768. 
My Lorp, 

I am extremely honoured by your Grace’s most 
obliging letter, which I received this morning by 
the post. I hope your Grace will believe I must 
be always highly flattered with receiving a visit 
from you, but I should think myself inexcusable if 
I suffered your Grace to have the trouble of coming 
to Hayes, without first apprizing you, that the very 
weak state of my Lord’s health puts it absolutely 
out of my power to convey to him the communi- 
cation of any business; and I beg to add, that 
being conscious how unequal I am to judge of po- 
litical matters, the whole I can say to your Grace, 
is to express, as I beg leave to do in this letter, my 
real good wishes for the honour of his Majesty 
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and for the success of his affairs, which are in your 
Grace’s hands. - 

If; notwithstanding, your Grace should still con- 
tinue to let me have the honour of seeing you, ac- 
cording to your obliging intention, I shall hope for 
that honour about noon on Sunday next. I have 
the honour to be, with the highest esteem and 


greatest respect, 
Your Grace’s, &c. &c. 
H. CuatHam.(’) 


(1) The following imperfect memorandum of a conversation 
with the Duke of Grafton is in the handwriting of Lady Chat- 
ham : — 

“ October 9, 1768. 

‘¢<¢ Does your Ladyship think Lord Chatham will resign ? ’ — 
‘My Lord’s health is very bad.’ 

“¢T struggle through immense difficulties, from the hope of 
restoring to Lord Chatham’s hands the whole of business, which 
you know I continued only in that view,’ &c. 

“<¢] must confess, from the length of my Lord’s illness, and the 
manner in which the gout is dispersed upon his habit, that I 
believe there is but small prospect of his ever being able to 
enter much again into business.’ * * * * 

“ «With regard to that, though my Lord's health is too weak 
to admit of any communication of business, I am able to tell 
your Grace from my Lord himself, having mentioned to him 
the reports of Lord Shelburne’s removal, that it will never have 
his consent nor concurrence, as thinking it quite contrary to 
the King’s service. He has a great regard and friendship for 
him, and thinks his abilities make him necessary, in the office 
he is in, to the carrying on of his Majesty's business. My Lord 
would think either most unhappy and very unfortunate for his 
Majesty's service.’ ”’ * 


ow we ee 


* This last remark seems to refer to something dropped by the Duke, with 
reference to the dismissal of Sir Jeffrey Amherst and the Earl of Shelburne. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, Wednesday, October 12, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


My extremely weak and broken state of health 
continuing to render me entirely useless to the 
King’s service, I beg your Grace will have the 
goodness to lay me, with the utmost duty, at his 
Majesty’s feet, together with my humblest request 
that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant 
me his royal permission to resign the privy seal. 
May I be allowed at the same time to offer to his 
Majesty my deepest sense of his Majesty’s long, 
most humane, and most gracious indulgence to- 
wards me, and to express my ardent prayers for 
his Majesty. 

Though unable to enter into business, give me 
leave, my Lord, not to conclude without expressing 
to your Grace, that I cannot cnough lament the 
removal of Sir Jeffrey Amherst and that of Lord 
Shelburne.(’) [ will add no more to your Grace’s 
present trouble, than to desire your Grace will 
accept my sincerest acknowledgments of all your 
goodness to me. Ibeg your Grace to believe me, 
with the highest esteem and respect, 


Your Grace’s, &c. &c. &c. 
CHATHAM. 


(1) Upon the removal of Lord Shelburne, which took place 
in the beginning of January, Lord Weymouth was appointed 
secretary of state for the southern department, in his stead, and 
the Earl of Rochford suecceded Lord Weymouth as secretary 
of state for the northern, 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, October 12, 1768. 
My Lorp, 

I reex too much concern in the idea of any cir- 
cumstance that can induce your Lordship to retire 
from your situation in the King’s service, from the 
prejudice it will bring on his Majesty’s affairs, that 
if I had no other reasons, I should even on this 
consideration beg leave to represent my sentiments 
on an event so unhappy for thiscountry. But, my 
Lord, having myself given way some time ago to 
your entreaties to me to remain in my present 
post, when your health was at least as bad as 1t now 
is, I have some right to claim from you a return 
of the s.me conduct, when I see, as your Lordship 
was pleased then to say, that nothing could be so 
truly serviceable to his Majesty’s affairs. Allow 
me to recall this conversation and assurance from 
your Lordship to your recollection, and on the 
ground of it to entreat your Lordship not to de- 
prive his Majesty of that support, which even the 
hopes of your recovery gives to his government. 

Your Lordship’s letter laments a circumstance 
which I mentioned to Lady Chatham as one ap- 
pearing to me to be necessary, and on which I 
intended humbly to submit my opinion to _ his 
Majesty. I lament it also, as Lord Shelburne was 
recommended by your Lordship; yet give me 
leave to say, that, in the same situation, your Lord- 
ship would give the same advice as that which 

Z2 
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my honour, as well as my duty to the King, will call 
me to give. 

I could heartily have wished to have had an op- 
portunity of explaining to your Lordship many im- 
portant subjects, and amongst them how much Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst misconstrued the intentions of his 
Majesty and of his servants towards him; but 
your Lordship’s health depriving me of that satis- 
faction, I could only impart to Lady Chatham in 
general the earnest wish I shall ever have for your 
recovery, and that I have ever been and _ shall 
always remain, with the truest attachment, esteem, 
and respect, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, faithful, 
and most humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


P.S. Your Lordship will observe, that I must 
postpone the obedience I owe to your commands, 
in hopes of seeing that what I have said in this 
letter has had some weight with your Lordship. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, Thursday, October 13, 1768. 
My Lorp, 
I am truly sensible how real an honour your 


Grace does me in the wish you are so good as to 
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mention with regard to the letter with which .[. 
took the liberty to trouble your Grace yesterday. 
It must ever be a great grief to me to be reduced to 
a necessity of doing any thing contrary to your 
Grace’s wish; but, unfortunately, the necessity which 
compelled me to trouble your Grace upon this pain- 
ful subject obliges me again to ask the same favour 
of your Grace, to lay at his Majesty’s feet the most 
humble request contained in my letter of yesterday, 
Give me leave, my Lord, to renew to your Grace 
the sincere assurances that I shall ever retain with 
pleasure the fullest sense of all your Grace’s good- 
ness towards me. Iam, with the highest respect 
and attachment, my Lord, 
Your Grace’s, &c. &c. 
CHATHAM. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, October 14, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


Ir was with the most real regret that I found 
myself obliged, by your Lordship’s second letter, 
to lay your request before the King. The manner 
in which his Majesty received this unwelcome 
news better proved to me than I can describe to 
your Lordship the sense his Majesty has of the 
prejudice that this step of your Lordship’s will 
bring to his affairs. Though every representation 


3 


Z 
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of mine has not availed, yet I must flatter myself 
that the King, whose sincere wish for your Lord- 
ship’s return to conduct his affairs I have been a 
constant witness to, will be able to persuade, 
where, from this ground alone, he has so good a 
right. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, with every 
sentiment of the most perfect esteem, honour, and 
respect, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful 
and obedient humble servant, 
GRAFTON. 


ee a nN 8 ne ett es 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, Friday, 

October 14, 1768. 

Lorp Cuatuam presents his best compliments 

to the Duke of Grafton, and hopes his Grace will 

pardon his not answering the honour of his Grace’s 

letter, having already made an effort greatly be- 

yond his strength, in renewing with his own hand 
his humblest supplications to the King. 
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THE KING TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Queen’s House, October 14, 1768. 
Lorp CHATHAM, | 
Tue Duke of Grafton communicated to me yes- 
terday your desire of resigning the privy seal, on 
account of the continuation of your ill state of 
health. As you entered upon that employment 
in August 1766, at my own requisition, I think I 
have a right to insist on your remaining in my 
service ; for I with pleasure look forward to the 
time of your recovery, when I may have your 
assistance in resisting the torrent of I*actions this 
country so much labours under. This thought is 
the more frequent in my mind, as the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Grafton take every oppor- 
tunity to declare warmly to me their desire of 
seeing that: therefore I again repeat it, you must 
not think of retiring, but of pursuing what may be 
most conducive to restore your health, and to my 
seeing you take a public share in my affairs. 
GrorGE R. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE KING. 
[From a draught in the handwriting of Lady Chatham. ] 
Hayes, Friday, October 14, 1768. 
SIR, 
PENETRATED with the high honour of your 
Majesty’s gracious commands, my affliction is in- 
Zh 
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finite to be forced by absolute necessity from illness 
to lay myself again at your Majesty’s feet for com- 
passion. My health is so broken, that I feel all 
chance of recovery will be entirely precluded by 
my continuing longer to hold the privy seal, totally 
disabled as I still am, from assisting in your Ma- 
jesty’s councils. 

Under this load of unhappiness, I will not de- 
spair of your Majesty’s pardon, while I supplicate 
again on my knees your Majesty’s mercy, and most 
humbly implore your Majesty’s royal permission to 
resign that high office. 

Should it please God to restore me to health, 
every moment of my life will be at your Majesty’s 
devotion. In the mean time, the thought your 
Majesty deigns to express of my recovery is my 
best consolation. 

I am, Sir, 

with all submission and veneration, 
Your Majesty’s most dutiful, &c. &c. &c. &c. 
CHATHAM. 


LORD CAMDEN TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Lincoaln’s Inn Fields, October 22, 1768. 
Mapa, 

I rounp your Ladyship’s letter upon my + table 
last Wednesday, upon my return from Bath; 
whence I was summoned by an express upon Lord 
Chatham’s resignation. 
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I do assure your Ladyship, that no event ever 
affected me with so much concern, or threw me 
into such a perplexing uncertainty as to my own 
‘ conduct. My inclination led me at once to follow 
my Lord’s example, and not to survive one moment 
his political departure ; and the least intimation 
of a wish that way from his Lordship would have 
been decisive; but as I was not able to collect, 
from your Ladyship’s letter coming after the thing 
was done, any thing that favoured that idea, my 
resignation would have wanted that sanction. 

After a long conflict within myself between my 
own longings for ease and retirement, now re- 
doubled by my Lord’s retreat, on the one side, and 
the distressed state of things almost compelling my 
continuance on the other, I have suffered myself 
to be overcome by the King’s pressing entreaties, — 
I might almost say commands, — not to desert 
his service at this juncture; the Duke of Grafton 
declaring at the same time, that he could not safely 
or honourably continue without me. 

Thus have I unwillingly, and with the utmost 
reluctance, consented to halt on a while longer 
with this crippled administration ; for so it now is, 
being deprived of the main prop that gave it 
support. I must proceed as I can, and find m 
own way, resolved still that Lord Chatham shall 
be my pole star, so long as I can discern how to 
steer by it. 

If this measure should contribute to my Lord’s 
recovery, and re-establish his health (which I pray to 
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God it may), I shall then change my tone, anc 
pronounce that event to be the most fortunate 
which at present seems the most distressful to thi 
miserable country. I have the honour to be, witt 
my best respects to Lord Chatham, and witl 
the highest regard and honour for your Ladyship. 
Your Ladyship’s most obedient faithful servant, 
CAMDEN. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO LORD CAMDEN. 


Hayes, October 22, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


I wityt not detain your Lordship’s servant a 
moment longer than to assure you of the infinite 
satisfaction Lord Chatham feels (to which let me 
add my own) in finding that your Lordship is to 
continue to serve his Majesty in the high station 
you so greatly fill. My Lord’s anxious wishes on 
this important object were so fully expressed in 
the letter your Lordship found on your return, 
that you will easily judge what an extreme pain 
it would have given him, if, in consequence of 
his broken health, the King had been deprived 
of your Lordship’s services. 

We renew the warmest wishes for your Lord- 
ship’s health, and I desire to assure your Lordship, 
that I am, with every sentiment of esteem and 
respect, yours, &c. &c. 

Hester CHATHAM. 
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THE EARL OF BRISTOL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ickworth Lodge, October 29, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


Your resignation of the privy seal determined 
me to write as soon as I got to town, to know what 
conduct I should hold in public life, that might 
prove me the faithfullest of your friends. 

A letter I have this instant received from Lord 
Camden, which I take the liberty of enclosing, 
makes me entreat your Lordship to tell me what 
answer you wish me to give to the proposal it con. 
tains. I cannot think of accepting the privy seal 
without your Lordship’s approbation, and I would 
forego that or any satisfaction to show my grati- 
tude to you. Do you choose, my Lord, that I 
should hold it till your health will permit you to 
resume the reins of government? Be assured, my 
Lord, that on such terms I shall relinquish the 
office with infinitely more satisfaction than I can 
enter into it. 

I entreat you, my dear Lord, only let me hear 
what you wish me to do; for all I want is to con- 
vince your Lordship of the unalterable esteem, 
respect, and entire attachment, with which I have 
the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
most obliged, and most 
faithful humble servant, 


BristTou. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF BRISTOL. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, October 30, 1768. 
My Lorp, 


I am justly sensible of the great honour your 
Lordship does me in wishing to know my senti- 
ments with regard to the offer to your Lordship, 
contained in my Lord Chancellor’s letter; but as 
my entire loss of health has, for a long time, dis- 
abled me from taking any share in public busi- 
ness, I trust I shall easily obtain your Lordship’s 
pardon, if, after having resigned the privy seal on 
that account, I beg to decline any way entering 
into arrangements of office. Allow me, my Lord, 
at the same time to entreat, that the idea of your 
Lordship’s holding the privy seal only for an in- 
terim may not, on any account, be farther thought 
of by your Lordship. 

Accept, my Lord, my best acknowledgments for 
all your goodness, together with sincerest wishes 
that your Lordship’s situation in the King’s service 
may be every way agreeable. 

Iam, my Lord, &c. &c. 
CHATHAM. (') 


(') The above letter corrects a mistatement at this time in 
circulation; namely, that the Earl of Bristol’s acceptance of the 
privy seal was with the advice, and at the recommendation, of 
Lord Chatham. See Political Register, vol. iii. p. 333. 
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EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


November 26, 1768. (') 

Ir is impossible, my dear Lady Chatham, that 
any frost can prevail against the warmth of that 
satisfaction which I received yesterday, in so many 
shapes. I got home before eleven, perfectly well, 
and hope the gout will do its duty; which will 


complete the wishes of my dear Lady Chatham’s 
most truly affectionate, 


TEMPLE. 


My love to all Hayes, great and small. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Saturday night, 9 o’clock. 
[February 4, 1'769.] 


Tue House of Commons was up about two this 
morning; the expulsion (*) carried by no more 


(1) Through the mediation of their mutual friend, Mr. Cal- 
craft, a reconciliation between Lord Chatham and Earl Temple 
had taken place at Hayes on the preceding day. The gratifying 
event is thus recorded in the Political Register: — “ No- 
vember 25, 1768. In consequence of repeated solicitations on 
the part of the Earl of Chatham, a most cordial, firm, and per- 
petual union this day took place with his noble brother-in-law, 
Earl Temple. It is not doubted that this friendship will 
produce the most solid advantages to the public. Mr. Gren- 
ville has heartily acceded to this union.” 

(2) The motion for the expulsion was made by Lord Bar- 
rington, in these words: —“ That John Wilkes, Esq., a member 
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than eighty-two, though Conway retired without 
voting, and the gallant marquis (') voted for it. 
The numbers were 137 to 219. My brother made 
what was universally deemed the best speech he 
ever made against expulsion.(?) Mr. Pitt (°) 
spoke and voted as my brother. Wilkes stands 
again. The Solicitor-general, Hussey, Pratt, &c., 
absent. ‘The accumulated crimes of No. 45, the 
impious and obscene libel, and that against Lord 
Weymouth, are the foundation of this expulsion; 
so that in the debate every man dwelt upon the 
crime he most detested, and disapproved of the 
punishment for the rest. The various flowers of 
their eloquence composed a most delightful nose- 
gay. Burke spoke admirably; so did a Mr. 
Cornwall. 
Ever warmly and affectionately the brother of 
Hayes, 
TEMPLE. 


of this House, who hath at the bar of this House certified 
himself to be the author and publisher of what this House has 
resolved to be an insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel, and 
who has been convicted in the court of King’s Bench of having 
printed and published a seditious libel, and three obscene and 
impious libels, and by the judgment of the said court has been 
sentenced to undergo twenty-two months’ imprisonment, and 
is now in execution under the said judgment, — be expelled this 
House.” 

(1) The Marquis of Granby. 

(7?) With the exception of Mr. George Grenville’s celebrated 
speech upon this occasion, which he corrected and published, 
from the minutes supplied to him by Sir Henry Cavendish, no 
report of this debate is preserved in any of the collections. 

(?) Mr. Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford. See 
Vol. I. p. 57. 
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EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS .OF CHATHAM. | 


Thursday, past five. [March 9, 1769.] 


Mucu mortified, my dear sister, at the unex- 
pected return of that unwelcome guest, the gout. 
Best and kindest wishes are not wanting on the 
occasion; but, alas! what does that avail? The 
Dingleyans, apprehensive of being out-voted, had 
prepared an address ready cut and dried ; words en. 
sued, and the hero of the meeting, Master Dingley, 
struck Wilkes’s attorney, who knocked him down 
in return, and bade him go to the treasury for 
more money, as next term he should be put in 
the crown office. Dingley was then deprived of the 
honour of presiding, and Vaughan, the merchant, 
put in the chair, who had taken the lead in the 
city instructions. ‘The Dingley party retired from 
the field of battle, and a committee was appointed 
to draw up an address; which committee was to 
meet this morning, and a general meeting is to be 
held to-morrow to receive the report. I have been 
told that many of the most considerable merchants 


(1) “On the 8th of March, several merchants and others 
met at the King’s Arms tavern, in Cornhill, in order to sign an 
address to the King, which lay ready prepared for that purpose. A 
warm debate ensued upon the propriety of the measure, and from 
words they came to blows. Mr.Charles Dingley, a zealous 
advocate for the address, struck Mr. Reynolds, the attorney of 
Wilkes, and the attorney, in return, knocked Mr. Dingley down; 
the fray beginning to spread, the address was withdrawn, and 
the chief promoters of it followed it.” — Annual Register. 
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on the side of liberty were present. Dingley’s 
address is likewise signing, and I suppose the whole 
will afford matter for diversion at least. (') 


(‘) On the 16th of March, Mr. Wilkes was again returned for 
Middlesex. Upon this occasion, Mr. Dingley made an attempt 
to oppose the popular candidate ; but being roughly handled by 
the populace, he was compelled to retire. Just as the sheriffs had 
declared Mr. Wilkes duly elected, a protest against the legality 
of the proceeding was presented to them; but as no one had 
stepped forward to propose Mr. Dingley, it was disregarded. 
The following amusing account of this gentleman’s “scuffle” 
at the King’s Arms tavern, and of his “ hair-breadth ’scapes” at 
Brentford, is contained in a letter from himself to Lady Chat- 
ham : — “ Your Ladyship has certainly heard of my late adven- 
ture, &c. &c. In 1745, I entered myself a common soldier in 
the foot-guards. The remains of the same spirit of loyalty, and 
the desire to do some notable act, induced me to offer my ser- 
vices to snatch and destroy the dagger of confusion and rebel- 
lion, by representing the county of Middlesex. That I did not 
succeed (which may be for the best, as to me), was a mishap. 
I got into a scuffle a week before that of Brentford, and by a 
blow I gave Wilkes’s attorney, Reynolds, J got such a hurt from 
his teeth, as to make my right hand very lame and useless. In 
this plight I sallied forth for Brentford: the timidity was so 
epidemic, that I had not one freeholder to attend me, or upon 
the hustings, as I could see ; but of the adverse party in number 
three or four hundred, who all bore upon me to prevent my get- 
ting to offer myself as a candidate. Could I have got to have 
offered myself, I believe four to five hundred would have polled 
forme. I have been much threatened, had incendiary letters, 
&e. &c.; but have been brave and well, until within a few days 
past, when I was seized with agonizing pain; and it is thought 
owing to a crush at the door in getting upon the hustings; but 
God be thanked, from the application used, I have got rid 
of all pain, and am getting well. Thus much by way of 
recital,” &c. &c. According to Junius, “the miserable Ding- 
ley” was induced by the Duke of Grafton to oppose Wilkes 
for Middlesex, and died shortly after of a broken heart, in 
consequence of having been so contemptuously treated. He 
was a great projector, and proprietor of the saw-mills at 
T imehouse. 
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Burke made a motion yesterday to inquire into 
the recent riots in St. George’s Fields. George 
Grenville, it seems, took part against it, and the 
Rockinghams were left under forty.(') The Duke 
of Newcastle expressed to Lord Coventry this 
morning great impatience for Lord Chatham’s 
arrival at court, and in the closet. I just relate 
what passed, for the amusement of any interval of 
pain; sorry there should be so powerful a veto as 
has now taken his Lordship by the foot. So, with 
many thanks for the hospitality of Hayes, I re- 
main ever 

Your sincerely affectionate 
TEMPLE. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Friday, past eight. [April 14, 1769.] 


I am this instant come from the House of 
Commons, who have voted the election of Wilkes 
void. ‘The sheriffs, after waiting for them long, at 
last appeared, and the poll is brought up; but by 
consent the House is to adjourn till Saturday or 
Monday; upon which they are now debating. The 
resolution is to bring in Luttrell. Every thing 
passed quietly at Brentford; the numbers for 
Wilkes 1143, for Luttrell 296, for Whitaker 5, for 
Roach O. Illuminations, from Northumberland 


(') Mr. Burke’s motion was negatived by 245 against 39. 
VOL. Ill. AA | 
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House all through the city, but no riot nor com- 
pulsion ; the spirit very much alive and very uni- 
versal indeed. Middlesex will address the King 
to dissolve the parliament ; which will be instantly 
followed by the lord mayor and livery of London. 
I suppose I shall be in the House of Commons till 
Sunday morning.(') Calcraft hears that the mi- 
nistry are all together by the ears, and that a change 
is resolved. How unaccountable is every thing! 
Kind loves. and ever most truly and affectionately, 

TEMPLE. 





THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY TO THE EARL OF 
CHATITAM. 


Knightsbridge, April 27, 1769. 
My Lorp, 


Ir is with the truest satisfaction that [ hear your 
Lordship is recovered from your late attack of the 
gout. I hope this last fit will fully re-establish your 
Lordship’s health. Whenever that health will 
permit, and it is convenient to you to admit a 
sincere well wisher to pay his respects to your 
Lordship, if you will do me the honour to let me 


(‘) On Friday the 14th, as soon as the House of Commons 
had voted Mr. Wilkes’s re-election void, the sheriffs were 
ordered to attend the House with the poll; but as no notice 
had been given them, the night was so far advanced before they 
came, that the House, after a division of 207 to 115, adjourned 
to the following day, which was Saturday; when, after a long 
debate, which lasted till three on Sunday morning, Mr. Lut- 
trell was declared duly elected, by 197 against 143. 
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know it, I shall be very happy to wait on your 
Lordship, being with the truest esteem and respect, 
my dear Lord, your Lordship’s most faithful 
and obliged humble servant, 
GRANBY. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE MARQUIS OF 
GRANBY. 


[From a draught in Lady Chathain’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, April 27, 1769. 
My Lorp, 


I wave this moment received the honour of your 
Lordship’s most obliging letter, and cannot cnough 
express my sincere acknowledgments for the kind 
interest you are so good as to take in my health, 
as well as for the favourable sentiments with which 
your Lordship honours me. I have ventured, for 
the first time, to take the air in a carriage to-day, 
and flatter myself I may, for the present, escape a 
return of gout, though still extremely lame. 

I shall at all times be proud and happy with the 
honour of seeing Lord Granby ; and if your Lord- 
ship will have the goodness to come to Hayes on 
Saturday next, between cleven and twelve, in case 
the day and hour should not be inconvenient to 
your Lordship, you will bestow a very real honour 
and pleasure on him who is, with the truest 
esteem and respect, my Lord, 


Your Lordship’s, &c. &c. 
CiaTHam. 
Ah 
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EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 
Saturday, quite seven, May 6, 1769. 


I LIKE not, my dear Sister, the account you give 
of yourself, nor am I quite edified with that of 
your better half. No news that is good, of any 
sort. It is now certain Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Camden have never given any opinion concerning 
the disqualification, since they say so themselves. 
The latter asserts it to Wedderburn, ‘‘ he never 
said more than that votes were thrown away, if 
given to persons disqualified ;” in which you know 
we all agree. None of the judges have ever said 
more. I hope we shall still make a good figure on 
Monday, fifty or sixty of our friends having been 
absent the last great day. 

Lord Granby has made his report to the Duke 
of Grafton of what passed with Lord Chatham. (') 
His Grace justified himself as well as he could, to 
the different things which he apprehended were 
found fault with at Hayes; was ready to do as 
Lord Chatham should direct when he came forth, 
but rather wondered that his Lordship should choose 
rather to see the King first, as it would be better 


(1) On Friday the 5th of May, one week after the Marquis’s 
visit to Lord Chatham, Junius, under the signature of “ Your 
real Friend,” addressed a short letter to his Lordship on the 
subject of his vote in favour of the expulsion of Wilkes. 
In forwarding it to Mr. Woodfall, he says, — “It is essentially 
necessary that it should be published to-morrow, as the great 
question comes on on Monday, and Lord Granby is already 


staggered.” 
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for them to talk together and settle beforehand. 
Nothing more, I think, occurs worthy of note, and 
I am bound to the new opera. So, with the most 
kind good wishes, I bid you good night. 

TEMPLE. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Tuesday night. [May 9, 1769.] 


My pear Lapy CuatTuanm, 

YESTERDAY turned out again a most glorious 
day(!); not the shadow of an argument in favour of 
the disqualification, by precedent or otherwise. 
Wedderburn made a most excellent speech with 
us. It has cost him his seat in parliament ; which 
he has this day vacated, in consequence of Sir 
Laurence Dundas’s reproaches and desire, from 
what I think too generous a delicacy.(*) The 
numbers were 221 to 152; the greatest minority 
I believe ever known the last day of a session. 
Seventy of the members have this day dined to- 
gether at the Thatched-house, consisting of Rock- 
inghams, Grenvilles, &c.: this from only the short 

(+) On the 8th of May, after hearing counsel on both sides, 
and proof being adduced that the numbers upon the poll were, 
for Mr. Wilkes 1143, and for Mr. Luttrell 296, the House of 
‘Commons came to the resolution, upon a division of 221 against 
152, that Mr. Luttrell was duly elected for Middlesex. 

(*) As soon as it was known that Mr. Wedderburn had _ re- 


signed his seat for Richmond in Yorkshire, by accepting the 
Chiltern hundreds, Lord Clive, as will be seen by the following 
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notice of yesterday. Things tend apace to co- 
alition amongst us. Sir Fletcher was brutal and 


impertinent to George Grenville last night .(’) 


en 


letter, instantly stepped forward to preserve to his party the 
benefit of that gentleman’s great talents : — 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE GRENVILLE 
TO LORD CLIVE. 


“ Bolton Strect, May 10, 1769. 
“« My pear Lorp, 

“THAVE just this moment received the honour of your letter, 
whilst Mr. Wedderburn was with me, to whom I have executed 
your commission. He is extremely sensible of this great 
mark of your Lordship’s esteem and regard, and still more 
so of the honourable manner in which you have made 
the proposition for re-choosing him into parliament; which 
he desires me to assure your Lordship shall certainly 
remain a secret with him fill you give him leave to dis- 
close it, though, as the offer which you made when this 
extraordinary measure of forcing him out of parliament was 
first talked of, is already known to five or six different persons, 
that secret is not so entire as I now wish it was ; however, I 
hope it will not get out, so as to be attended with the least 
inconvenience to you. If any thing could give me a higher 
opinion of your character and conduct than that which I enter- 
tained before, it would be your behaviour upon this occasion ; 
which, I am fully persuaded, as soon as it is proper to be known, 
the world will see with the same seutiments of approbation, 
though not with the same feelings of your constant friendship 
aud kindness, which fill the mind of, my dear Lord, 

‘Your Lordship’s most affectionate 
‘“‘and most devoted humble servant, 


‘“ GEORGE GRENVILLE.” 


At the meeting of parliament, in the following January, 
Mr. Wedderburn was accordingly returned for Bishop’s-Castle. 
(1) Mr. Grenville having, in the course of Sir Fletcher 
Norton’s speech, shaken his head in token of dissent, Sir 
Fletcher exclaimed, “I wish the right honourable gentleman, 
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I am half dead with my attendance of yesterday ; 
but ever with warm affection to both, your loving 
TEMPLE. 


P. 8. — Tue King was much insulted in going 
to the House. The exact particulars I have not 
yet learned with certainty. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Wednesday, May 10, 1769. 

My pear SISTER, 
I’or your amusement I send you the enclosed.(') 
Kivery thing passed most marvellously well yester- 


a re rr ere: 


instead of shaking his head, would shake an argument out 
of it.” 

(1) The following is a copy of the enclosure : — 

“The seventy-two members present at the dinner at the 
Thatched-house tavern were, — Sir E. Astley, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, Lord Clive, Mr. Strachey, Sir S. Cornish, Lord F. Ca- 
vendish, Sir C. Saunders, Sir J. Mawbey, Mr. P. Bertie, Mr. 
Aubrey, Lord J. Cavendish, Sir W. Meredith, Mr. H. Coxe, 
Mr. J. Damer, Mr. J. Buller, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Halsey, Mr. 
William Burke, Mr. Cholmondeley, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. J. Mur- 
ray, Mr. Norris, Mr. Rolle, Mr. F. V. Sharp, Mr. Skipwith, 
Mr. G. B. Clarke, Mr. EF. Foley, Sir John St. Aubin, Mr. D. 
Lascelles, Hon. J. Damer, Lord Fife, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. F, 
Montagu, Mr. Thomas Pitt, Sir R. Fletcher, Mr. M‘Lean, 
Mr.Gregory, Gen. Irwin, Mr. T. Townshend, junr., Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Rushout, Lord George Sackville, 
Mr. George Grenville, Sir George Savile, Lord Ludlow, Col. 
Jennings, Sir I’. Vincent, Mr. R. Clive, Alderman Beckford, 
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day at the dinner. I think it 1s the very greatest 
blow yet given. A seat is already found and fixed 
for Wedderburn; but it is a great secret, and more 
offers than one have been made him. Beckford 
and Trecothick proposed to him the freedom of 
the city in a gold box, and Lord George Caven- 
dish the toast which you will read.(') In short, 


Colonel Barré, Alderman Trecothick, Mr. Henry Cavendish, 
Mr. B. Crosby, Mr. Standert, Captain Phipps, Mr. Wedder- 
burn, Mr. Cornwall, Admiral Keppel, Mr. Manger, Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. Dowdeswell, Sir W. Codrington, Lord G. 
Cavendish, Mr. R. Fuller, Mr. Byng, Mr. Whateley, Sir G. 
Colebroke, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Scudamore, Mr. Sawbridge, and 
Mr. J. Townshend.” 

(') The toasts were: — “1. The King and Constitution. 
2. The Right of Electors. 3. The Law of the Land. 4. The 
immortal Memory of Lord Chief Justice Holt. 5. The Mi- 
nority of One Hundred and Fifty-four. 6. The Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds— Mr. Wedderburn. 7. Mr. Cavendish’s 
Creed —‘I do, from my soul, detest and abjure, as uncon- 
stitutional and illegal, that damnable doctrine and position, that 
a resolution of the House of Commons can make, alter, suspend, 
abrogate, or annihilate, the Law of the Land.’* 8. The first 
edition of Dr. Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England.+ 9. Perseverance in the principles and plan of this 
Meeting. 10. The City of London. 11. The independent 
Freeholders of Middlesex. 12. May all personal, party, and 
national distinctions be lost in the public good. 13. Freedom 
of Debate within doors, and freedom of Election without. 
14. May the people of Great Britain always entertain a just 
sense of the conduct of the House of Commons. 15. The 


* This toast formed part of Mr. Henry Cavendish’s speech on the pre- 
; geding night, in the House of Commons. 
+ In the course of the debate, Mr. George Grenville had quoted a passage 
from the Commentaries, which contradicted the doctrine maintained by the 
Dr. Blackstone in the House of Commons. 
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the most essential service is done him, and the 
whole meeting appeared to be that of brothers, 
united in one great constitutional cause. The 
minority is at least two hundred, or two hundred 
and twenty. 
Ever yours affectionately, 
TEMPLE. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Stowe, July 11, 1769. 


I am exceedingly happy. my dear Lord, to 
receive under your own hand a convincing testi- 
mony, that you now enjoy that state of conva- 
lescence which I have so earnestly wished, and was 
so fully convinced would take place. Your re- 
ception at St. James’s, where I am glad you have 
been, turns out exactly such as I should have ex- 
pected —full of the highest marks of regard to 
your Lordship; full of condescension, and of all 
those sentiments of grace and goodness which his 


misrepresented body of the Law. 16. May future adminis- 
trations not be so remarkable for incapacity as the present. 
17. May political arithmeticians be reduced to ciphers. 18, 
The toast-master, Sir Edward Astley ; and may every public 
officer discharge his duty as well as our toast-master. 19. Our 
friends who could not attend yesterday. 20. The Peers who 
are friends to the liberties of the Commons. 21. To our next 
happy meeting.” 
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Majesty can so well express. I think that you 
cannot but be happy at the result of this expedi- 
tion.(’) I congratulate you upon it accordingly. 
Your most affectionate and devoted 
TEMPLE. 


EARL TEMPLE TO TIE COUNTESS OF CITATHAM. 


Stowe, September 14, 1769. 
My pear Lapy CHATHAM, 

I DEFERRED answering your last kind letter till I 
could recommend my epistle by something more 
than warm expressions of friendship and goodwill. 
I can now give you a not unwelcome account of 
the agreeable and triumphant manner in which the 
day of our remonstrance and petition passed at 
Aylesbury. The particulars Iam told you will 
learn from the papers, and the ardent eagerness 
which was expressed for the union of the three - 
brothers, and the applause with which my assur- 
ances that it did exist in the highest degree was 
received, did indced give me inexpressible delight. 


(1) Horace Walpole, in a letter to Gencral Conway of the 
7th,says, “ Youdesired me to write,if I knewany thing particular. 
IYow particular would content you? Come, would the apparition 
of my Lord Chatham satisfy you? Don’t be frightened, it was 
not his ghost. He, he himself, in proprid persona, walked into 
the King’s levee this morning, and was in the closet twenty 
minutes after the levee.” 
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In short, all things passed inexpressibly well, and 
I hear the holy flame has catched in Dorsetshire ; 
where I suppose I shall find it ready to blaze by 
the time I get there, which will be by the end 
of next week. 

George Grenville was not at the meeting, but 
his son(') was; and I assured all the company 
at a ten-penny ordinary where [I dined, that 
the father approved and wished exceedingly 
success, though he thought he could more effec- 
tually serve the cause in the House of Commons, 
by not taking part in the remonstrance and _ peti- 
tion. As I know my Lord Chatham’s whole heart 
goes with this business, [am the more rejoiced 
that I can send so good an account, and now 
conclude with kindest loves and compliments. 

Iver yours, 
Tempe. 


eee ee en ones ees 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Shooter’s Hill, November 25, 1769. 

My pear Lorp, 
I HAVE just seen Lord Granby in town. If he 
keeps his resolution, and I trust he will, your 
Lordship will see him to-morrow.(?) He has been 


(‘) George Grenville Nugent Temple, grandfather of the 
present Duke of Buckingham, at this time in his seventeenth year. 
In 1779, he succeeded his uncle, as Earl Temph. 

(7) The following is from a memorandum in Mr. Caleraft’s 
handwriting, headed, “ Minutes of a Conversation with Lord 
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_with the Chancellor, who opened to him, and 
pressed his going to a council on Monday, said to 
be for Amertcan business. Lord Granby seems 
determined to follow the Chancellor, and will go 
there as he does, unless better advised in the 1n- 
terim. We both understood the Chancellor did 
not attend councils; and fearing neither of our 
friends are the best politicians, I cannot help har- 
bouring doubts but they may get entangled at 
this council, for no pains will be spared ; ‘therefore 
I trouble your Lordship that they may be put on 
their guard. Nothing has been said as yet by 
court or minister to Lord Granby on any other 
subject but that of his father. 

Enclosed is the proposed draught of the Kentish 
petition, on which I shall be proud to receive your 
Lordship’s sentiments. Lord Romney is against 
any petition to the King about parliament, and 
does not choose a fresh election at Maidstone. 





Granby,” and dated, Ingress, November 6, 1769:—“ Lord Granby 
said, he never knew why Lord Chatham resigned ; wished to 
know Mr. * * *. His retiring now would look like skulking to 
Junius, or he saw himsclf unfit for the command of the army. 
Looks to Lord Chatham, but not cordial with Earl Temple or 
George Grenville. Has not received a line from any soul, or 
the least intelligence, since he left town. Will advise the King 
to send for Lord Chatham ; and will advise a dissolution, as the 
only measure to quiet people’s minds, now they are so inflamed. 
Sees his situation, and that his character depends on his ap- 
pearance, and taking a round, firm part. The best of the lay 
[ another consideration, and Lord Chancellor will stagger 
im. 
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The Tories stay away ; Sir George Oxenden is 
kept from us by the gout; so, except Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Cage, and my- 
self, we are in the dark who will attend. The 
freeholders about Dartford grow more inclined : if 
the generality will give up their rights, they must ; 
but shall have a fair trial. I am 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
affectionate, humble servant, 
JOHN CALCRAFT. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ.” 


Hayes, November 25, 1769, Saturday Night. 
My pear Sir, 

I AGREE most entirely with you concerning the 
entanglements which may probably be intended 
by the council on Monday upon American affairs. 
Lord Chancellor has not apprized me of the council, 
or consulted me upon what was fit to be done. It is 
much to be wished that Lord Granby may not go 
to the place where it rains snares, and where my 
Lord Chancellor’s force of politics will afford but. 
little shelter. Nothing, I trust, will prevent me 
from having the pleasure to see his Lordship to- 
morrow. Every kind and affectionate compliment 
attends Mr. Calcraft. Yours, &c. 

CHATHAM. 


€ 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE GRENVILLE 
TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Wotton, December 28, 1769. 


Tur letter which I received from you last night, 
my dear Sister, is not the first proof of that tender 
concern which Lord Chatham and you have shown 
for me and my family, under the heavy affliction 
which has befallen us.('!) I have learnt from your 
letter to my daughter Charlotte (°°) how kind an in- 
terest you have both taken in us; and though I have 
not been able to do it myself, I trust that they 
have both informed you of the sense which I en- 
tertain of it. ‘Time will necessarily soften the 
first emotions after so severe a stroke ; but the 
painful consequences must remain, if not increase. 

T acknowledge with gratitude the Divine Good- 
ness which gave to me that happiness which I en- 
joyed in so unusual a degree, for above twenty 
years. Religion, wisdom, and every duty call for 
my submission when it is His pleasure to deprive 
me of it. I try to obey the call, even in the 
moment when I feel the blow most bitterly ; 
trusting in the same goodness to assist and support 
me in these dispositions. The best human comfort 


(1) The death of Mrs. George Grenville, which took place at 
Wotton, on the 5th instant. She was sister to Charles, Earl of 
Egremont, and daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart. 

(*) Married, in 1770, to Sir Watkins Williams Wynne, Bart., 
and mother of the present baronct. 
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arises from the friendship and sympathy of those 
who are left to us, and from the prosperity of those 
whom Heaven has entrusted to our care. The af- 
fection of my friends upon this trying occasion 
has been and is daily manifested towards me in 
every way that is possible. The best return I can 
make for it is by my endeavours to deserve and to 
cultivate it. The favourable opmion Lord Chat- 
ham and you entertain of my children makes me 
flatter myself that the unwearied attention shown 
to them by her, whose loss they as well as I have 
too much reason to lament, has not been thrown 
away. I shall be happy in every opportunity of 
thanking Lord Chatham and you for the repeated 
instances of your kindness, and am, my dear 
Sister, very affectionately, 
Your loving brother, 
GrorcE GRENVILLE. 





JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ, TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ingress, January 7, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


Tue enclosed extract containing the best account 
of the intended Speech which I have received, I 
trouble your Lordship therewith. Thinking also, 
that other occurrences may not, at this very critical 
moment, be unwelcome, I will proceed with some 
other paragraphs of intelligence. 
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‘©*Tis said the Duke of Ancaster and Lord 
‘Jerseyare to move in the Lords(’) (the Earls of 


(1) The session was opened on Tuesday the 9th of January. 
The speech from the throne began by taking notice of a dis- 
temper that had broken out among the horned cattle; touched 
upon some topics concerning foreign affairs and the distractions 
of America, and concluded with recommending unanimity. The 
address, in answer thereto, was moved in the Lords, by the 
Duke of Ancaster, and seconded by Lord Dunmore. The two 
following Speeches of Lord Chatham upon this occasion, as 
well as that of Lord Mansfield, were first published by 
Mr. Almon—#in 1792 — twenty years after they were delivered, — 
from a report furnished by Mr., afterwards Sir Puivip, 
FRANCIS*, who was present, and were by him revised and 
corrected, in 1813, for the Parliamentary History. The great 


* Mr. Francis was born in Dublin on the 22d of October 1740, O.S,. He 
was the son of the celebrated Philip Francis, D.D., domestic chaplain to 
Lord Holland, and the tutor of his son, the Jate Mr. Fox. Hereceived the 
rudiments of his education in Ireland, but came to England in 1750, and was 
placed at St. Paul’s school, under the care of Mr. George Thicknesse. In 
1756, he was given a small appointment in the secretary-of-state’s office by 
Mr. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. Mr. Pitt, who succeeded 
Mr. Fox, patronised and encouraged him, and through his recommend- 
ation Mr. Francis became secretary to General Bligh, in the expedition 
against Cherburgh in 1758 ; and again, by the same interest, secretary to the 
Earl of Kinnoul, ambassador to the court of Lisbon in 1760. On the termi- 
nation of the embassy in November of that year Mr. Francis returned 
to the secretary-of-state’s office, where he remained some time longer under 
Mr. Pitt, and then under the Earl of Egremont. That nobleman died 
in 1763, and Mr. Francis was given an appointment in the War Office © 
by William Ellis, Esq., secretary-at-war, and afterwards Lord Mendip. (See 
Vol. I. p. 188.) He continued in this situation until March 1772, when 
he retired, inconsequence of a disagreement with Lord Barrington. He 
then proceeded to the Continent on a tour, and returned to England at 
the commencement of the following year. In June 1773, he was nomi- 
nated by Lord North a member of the council appointed for the govern- 
ment of India. In 1780 he fought a duel with Warren Hastings, Esq., 
the governor-general, and was shot through the body. He shortly after- 
wards returned to England, and being elected, in 1784, a member of 
parliament for Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, had a principal share in the 
impeachment of his former antagonist. In 1806, when the whigs came into 
power, he was made a knight of the Bath. Le was the acknowledged author 
of several political tracts and speeches, and was pronounced by Mr, Burke 
to be “the first pumphlet writer of the age.” He retired from public life in 
1807, and died, December 22, 1818. 
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Carlisle and March having refused) ; Mr. Payne and 
Lord Robert Spencer in the Commons. The view 


similarity which exists between the language and sentiments con- 
tained in these Speeches and the Letters of Junius, would seem 
to afford grounds for the supposition that that writer took notes 
of this debate. To assist the curious in this inquiry, references 
are given to some of the most remarkable of these coincidences, 
according to the plan adopted in the very able and ingenious work 
entitled, “Junius Identified.’ Woodfall’s Junius, three volumes 
8vo., second edition, 1814, is the one referred to:— 


* The Earl of Caatuam, after some compliment to the noble mover, 
took notice how happy it would have made him to have been able to 
concur with the noble duke in every part of an address, which was 
meant as a mark of respect and duty to the Crown — professed per- 
sonal obligations to the King, and veneration for him ; that, though 
he might differ from the noble duke in form of expressing his duty to 
the Crown, he hoped he should give his Majesty a more substantial 
proof of his attachment than if he agreed with the motion. That, at 
his time of life, and loaded as he was with infirmities, he might, perhaps, 
have stood excused if he had continued in his retirement, and never 
taken part again in public affairs. But that the alarming state of the 
nation called upon him, forced him, to come forward once more, and 
to execute that duty which he owed to God, to his sovereign, and to 
his country ; that he was determined to perform it, even at the hazard 
of his life. That there never was a period which called more forcibly 
than the present for the serious attention and consideration of that 
house ; that as they were the grand hereditary counsellors of the Crown, 
it was particularly their duty, at a crisis of such importance and danger» 
to lay before their sovereign the true state and condition of his subjects, 
the discontent which universally prevailed amongst them, the distresses 
under which they laboured, the injuries they complained of, and the 
true causes of this unhappy state of affairs. 

“That he had heard with great concern of the distemper among the 
cattle, and was very ready to give his approbation to those prudent 
measures which the council had taken for putting a stop to so dreadful 
a calamity. That he was satisfied there was a power in some degree 
arbitrary, with which the constitution trusted the Crown, to be made 
use of under correction of the legislature, and at the hazard of the 
minister, upon any sudden emergency, or unforeseen calamity, which 
might threaten the welfare of the people, or the safety of the state. 
That on this principle he had himself advised a measure, which he 


VOL. Il. BB 
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in getting Payne is to convey an impression of Lord 
Mansfield’s support; but I have no doubt that 


knew was not strictly legal ; but he had recommended it as a measure 
of necessity, to save a starving people from famine, and had submitted 
to the judgment of his country. * 

“That he was extremely glad to hear, what he owned he did not 
believe when he came into the house, that the King had reason to 
expect that his endeavours to secure the peace of this country would 
be successful, for that certainly a peace was never so necessary as at a 
time when we were torn to pieces by divisions and distractions in every 
part of his Majesty’s dominions. That he had always considered the 
the late peace, however necessary in the then exhausted condition of 
this country, as by no means equal in point of advantage to what he 
had a right to expect from the successes of the war, and from the still 
more exhausted condition of our enemies. That, having deserted our 
allies, we were left without alliances, and during a peace of seven years 
had been every moment on the verge of a war: that, on the contrary, 
France had attentively cultivated her allies, particularly Spain, by every 
mark of cordiality and respect. That if war was unavoidable, we must 
enter into it without a single ally, while the whole House of Bourbon 
was united within itself, and supported by the closest connections with 
the principal powers in Europe. That the situation of our foreign affairs 
was undoubtedly a matter of moment, and highly worthy their lordships 
consideration; but that he declared with grief, there were other matters 
still more important, and more urgently demanding their’ attention. 
He meant the distractions and divisions which prevailed in every part 
of the empire. He lamented the unhappy measures which had dividéd 
the colonies from the mother country, and which he feared had drawn 
them into excesses which he could not justify. He owned his natural 
partiality to America, and was inclined to make allowance even for 
those excesses. That they ought to be treated with tenderness; for 
in his sense they were ebullitions of liberty, which broke out upon the 
skin, and were a sign, if not of perfect health, at least of vigorous con. 
stitution, and must not be driven in too suddenly, lest they should 
strike to the heart. + 





* « T know the proclamation was illegal ; but I advised it because it was 
indispensably necessary to save the kingdom from famine, and I submit myself 
to the justice and mercy of my country.” — Junius, ii. 364. 

t+ “ No man regards an eruption upon the surface when the noble parts are 
invaded, and he feels a mortification approaching to his heart.”— Ibid. ii. 153. 
‘I shall only say, give me a healthy, vigorous constitution, and I shall 
hardly consult my looking-glass to discover a blemish upon my skin.” — 
Ibid. i. 311. ° 
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his Lordship will lay by the first day, unless called 
up ; because he will wish to hear the arguments 





“He professed himself entirely ignorant of the present state of 
America, therefore should be cautious of giving any opinion of the 
measures fit to be pursued with respect to that country. That it was 
a maxim he had observed through life, when he had lost his way, to stop 
short, lest by proceeding without knowledge, and advancing (as he 
feared a noble duke had done) from one false step to another, he should 
wind himself into an inextricable labyrinth, and never be able to recover 
the right road again. That as the house had yet no materials before 
them, by which they might judge of the proceedings of the colonies, he 
strongly objected to their passing that heavy censure upon them, which 
was conveyed in the word unwarrantable, contained in the proposed 
address. That it was passing a sentence without hearing the cause, or 
being acquainted with facts, and might expose the proceedings of the 
house to be received abroad with indifference or disrespect. That if 
unwarrantable meant any thing, it must mean illegal; and how could 
their lordships decide that proceedings, which had not been stated to 
them in any shape, were contrary tolaw? That what he had heard of 
the combinations in America, and of their success in supplying them- 
selves with goods of their own manufacture, had indeed alarmed him 
much for the commercial interests of the mother country; but he could 
not conceive in what sense they could be called illegal, much less how 
a declaration of that house could remove the evil. That they were 
dangerous indeed, and he greatly wished to have that word substituted 
for unwarrantable. That we must look for other remedies. That the 
discontent of two millions of people deserved consideration ; and the 
foundation of it ought to be removed. That this was the true way of 
putting a stop to combinations and manufactures in that country ; but 
that he reserved himself to give his opinion more particularly upon this 
subject, when authentic information of the state of America should be 
laid before the house; declaring only for the present, that we should be 
cautious how we invade the liberties of any part of our fellow subjects 
however remote in situation, or unable to make resistance. That liberty 
was a plant that deserved to be cherished ; that he loved the tree, and 
wished well to every branch of it. That, like the vine in the Scripture, 
it had spread from east to west, had embraced whole nations with its 
branches, and sheltered them under its leaves. That the Americans had 
purchased their liberty at a dear rate, since they had quitted their native 
country, and gone in search of freedom to a desert.* 

_* 6 They left their native land in search of freedom, and found it in a 
desert,” — Junius, ii. 77. 
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«That the parts of the address which he had already touched upon, 
however important in themselves, bore no comparison with that which 
still remained. That indeed there never was a time, at which the unan- 
imity recommended to them by the King, was more necessary than at 
present ; but he differed very much from the noble duke, with respect 
to the propriety or utility of those general assurances contained in the 
latter part of the address. That the most perfect harmony in that 
House would have but little effect towards quieting the minds of the 
people, and removing their discontent. That it was the duty of that 
House to inquire into the causes of the notorious dissatisfaction 
expressed by the whole English nation, to state those causes to the 
sovereign, and then to give him their best advice in what manner he ought 
to act. That the privileges of the House of Peers, however trans- 
cendent, however appropriated to them, stood in fact upon the broad 
bottom of the people. They were no longer in the condition of the 
barons, their ancestors, who had separate interests and separate strength 
to support them. The rights of the greatest and of the meanest subjects 
now stood upon the same foundation : the security of law, common to 
all.* It was therefore their highest interest, as well as their duty, to 
watch over, and guard the people ; for when the people had lost their 
rights, those of the peerage would soon become insignificant. To argue 
from experience, he begged leave to refer their lordships to a most im- 
portant passage in history, described by a man of great abilities, Mr. 
Robertson. This writer, in his life of Charles the Fifth (a great, am- 
bitious, wicked man), informs us that the peers of Castile were so far 
cajoled and seduced by him, as to join him in overturning that part of 
the Cortez, which represented the people. They were weak enough 
to adopt, and base enough to be flattered with an expectation, that by 
assisting their master in this iniquitous purpose, they should increase 
their own strength and importance. What was the consequence ? 
They exchanged the constitutional authority of peers for the titular 
vanity of grandees. They were no longer a part of a parliament, for 
that they had destroyed ; and when they pretended to have an opinion 
as grandees, he told them he did not understand it; and naturally 


* « However distinguished by rank or property, in the rights of freedom 
we are all equal. The least considerable man among us has an interest equal 
to the proudest nobleman in the laws and constitution of his country.”—Junius, 
ii, 113. “ Every rational man in these kingdoms has as good a right to deliver 
his opinion on the fundamental principles of the censtitution as any peer or 
commoner.”— Sir P. Francis’s Essay on the Regency. 
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enough, when they had surrendered their authority, treated their advice 
with contempt. The consequences did not stop here. He made use 
of the people whom he had enslaved to enslave others, and employed 
the strength of the Castilians to destroy the rights of their free 
neighbours of Arragon.* 

“ My lords, let this example be a lesson to us all. Let us be cautious 
how we admit an idea, that our rights stand on a footing different from 
those of the people. Let us be cautious how we invade the liberties of 
our fellow-subjects, however mean, however remote ; for be assured, my 
lords, that in whatever part of the empire you suffer slavery to be es- 
tablished, whether it be in America or in Ireland, or here at home, you 
will find it a disease which spreads by contact, and soon reaches from 
the extremities to the heart. The man who has lost his own freedom, 
becomes from that moment an instrument in the hands of an ambitious 
prince, to destroy the freedom of others. These reflections, my lords, 
are but too applicable to our present situation, The liberty of the 
subject is invaded, not only in provinces, but here at home. The 
English people are loud in their complaints: they proclaim with one 
voice the injuries they have received : they demand redress, and depend 
upon it, my lords, that one way or other, they will have redress. They 
will never return to a state of tranquillity until they are redressed ; nor 
ought they ; for in my judgment, my lords, and I speak it boldly, it 
were better for them to perish in a glorious contention for their rights 
than to purchase a slavish tranquillity at the expense of a single iota of 
the constitution.+ Let me entreat your lordships, then, in the name of 
all the duties you owe to your sovereign, to your country, and to 
yourselves, to perform that office to which you are called by the con- 
stitution ; by informing his Majesty truly of the condition of his subjects, 
and of the real cause of their dissatisfaction. I have considered the 
mattcr with most serious attention ; and as I have not in my own breast 
the smallest doubt that the present universal discontent of the nation 
arises from the proceedings of the House of Commons upon the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Wilkes, I think that we ought, in our address, to state 
that matter to the King. I have drawn up an amendment to the 

* « We are the slaves of the House of Commons, and through them, we are 
the slaves of the king and his ministers." —Junius, iii. 374. 

t “ I confess I should be contented to renounce the forms of the constitution 
once more, if there were no other way to obtain substantial justice for the 
people.”——Jbid, ii, 222. 
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address, which I beg leave to submit to the consideration of the house ; 
namely, “that after the words ‘and which alone can render our deli- 
berations respectable and effectual,’ be inserted the words, ‘and for 
these great and essential purposes, we will, with all convenient speed, 
take into our nrost serious consideration, the causes of the discontent 
which prevail in so many parts of your Majesty’s dominions, and par- 
ticularly the late proceedings of the House of Commons, touching the 
incapacity of John Wilkes, esq. expelled by that house, to be elected a 
member to serve in this present parliament, thereby refusing, by a re- 
solution of one branch of the legislature only, to the subject his common 
right, and depriving the electors of Middlesex of their free choice of a 
representative. |The cautious and guarded terms in. which this 
amendment is drawn up, will, I hope, reconcile every noble lord who 
hears me to my opinion; and as I think no man can dispute the truth 
of the facts, so [ am persuaded no man can dispute the propriety and 
necessity of laying those facts before his Majesty.”—He was followed by 

Lord CamprEn, who declared he had accepted the seals at first 
without any conditions. That he meant not therefore to be trammelled 
by his Majesty’s ministers. That he had suffered himselfto be so too long. 
That for some time he had beheld, with silent indignation, the arbitrary 
measures that were pursuing by the ministry. That he had often drooped 
and hung down his head in council, and disapproved by his looks those 
steps which he knew his avowed opposition could not prevent. That 
however he would do so no longer, but openly and boldly speak his 
sentiments. That as to the incapacitating vote, he was of the same 
opinion with Lord Chatham. That he considered it as a direct attack 
upon the first principles of the constitution; and that if, in giving his 
decision as a judge, he was to pay any regard to that vote, or any other 
vote of the House of Commons in opposition to the known and esta. 
blished laws of the land, he should look upon himself as a traitor to 
his trust. 

Lord MANSFIELD rose; and as his speech, reported also by Mr. 
Francis, drew forth a reply from Lord Chatham, it is here given. He 
began with affirming, that he had never delivered any opinion upon the 
legality of the proceedings of the House of Commons on the Middlesex 
election, nor should he now, notwithstanding any thing that might be 
expected from him.* That he had locked it up in his own breast, and it 
should die with him: that he wished to avoid speaking on the subject ; 


* « For my own part, I am not anxious to penetrate this solemn secret. 
I care not how soop you carry it with you to your grave.” —“ He said in 
the House of Lords, that he believed he should carry his opinion with him to 
the grave.” —Junius, ii. 179. 
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but that the motion made by the noble Lord, was of a nature too ex- 
traordinary and too alarming, to suffer him to be silent. He acknow- 
ledged the unhappy distracted state of the nation; but he was happy 
enough to affirm, with a safe conscience, that he had no ways contributed 
to it. That, in his own opinion, declarations of the law made by either 
house of parliament were always attended with bad effects; he had 
constantly opposed them whenever he had an opportunity, and in his 
judicial capacity thought himself bound never to pay the least regard to 
them. That, although thoroughly convinced of the illegality ot general 
warrants, which, indeed, naming no persons, were no warrants at all, 
he was sorry to see the House of Commons by their vote declare them 
to be illegal. That it looked like a legislative act, which yet had no 
force nor effect as a law : for, supposing the house had declared them 
to be legal, the courts in Westminster would nevertheless have been 
bound to declare the contrary ; and consequently to throw a disrespect 
upon the vote of the house: but he made a wide distinction between 
the general declarations of law, and the particular decision which might 
be made by cither house, in their judicial capacity, upon a case coming 
regularly before them, and properly the subject of their jurisdiction. 
That here they did not act as legislators, pronouncing abstractedly and 
generally what the law was, and for the directions of others ; but as 
judges, drawing the law from the several sources from which it ought to 
be drawn, for their own guidance in deciding the particular question 
before them, and applying it strictly to the decision of that question. 
That, for his own part, wherever the statute law was silent, he knew 
not where to look for the law of parliament, or for a definition of the 
privileges of either house, except in the proceedings and decisions of 
each house respectively. That he knew of no parliamentary code to 
judge of questions depending upon the judicial authority of parliament, 
but the practice of each house, moderated or extended according to the 
wisdom of the house, and accommodated to the cases before them. That 
a question, touching the seat of a member in the lower house, could only 
be determined by that house; there was no other Court where it could 
be tried, nor to which there could be an appeal from their decision. 
That wherever a court of justice is supreme, and their sentence final 
(which he apprehended no man would dispute was the case in the 
House of Commons, in matters touching elections), the determination of 
that court must be received and submitted to as the law of the land; 
for if there be no appeal from a judicial sentence, where shall that 
sentence be questioned, or how can it be reversed ? He admitted that 
judges might be corrupt, and their sentences crroneous; but these were 
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cases, for which, in respect to supreme courts, the constitution had 
provided no remedy. That, if they.wilfully determined wrong, it was 
iniquitous indeed, and in the highest degree detestable. But it was a 
crime, of which no human tribunal could take cognizance, and it lay 
between God and their consciences. That he avoided entering into 
the merits of the latedecision of the House of Commons, because it was 
a subject he was convinced the lords had no right to inquire into, or 
discuss. That the amendment proposed by the noble lord threatened 
the most pernicious consequences to the nation, as it manifestly violated 
every form and law of parliament, was a gross attack upon the privileges 
of the House of Commons, and, instead of promoting that harmony 
which the King had recommended, must inevitably throw the whole 
country into a flame.* That there never was an instance of the Lords 
inquiring into the proceedings of the House of Commons with respect 
to their own members; much less of their taking upon them to censure 
such proceedings, or of their advising the Crown to take notice of them. 
If, indeed, it be the noble lord’s design to quarrel with the House of 
Commons, I confess it will have that effect, and immediately. The 
lower house will undoubtedly assert their privileges, and give you vote 
for vote. I leave it, therefore, to your lordships, to consider the fatal 
effects which may arise in such a conjuncture as the present, either from 
an open breach between the two houses of parliament, or between the 
King and the House of Commons. But, my lords, if I could suppose it * 
were even advisable to promote a disagreement between the two houses 
I would still recommend it to you to take care to be in the right : 
whenever I am forced into a quarrel, I will always endeavour to have 
justice on my side. Now, my lords, admitting the House of Commons 
to have done wrong, will it mend the matter for your lordships to do 
ten times worse? And that I am clearly convinced would be the case, 
if your lordships were obliged to declare any opinion of your own, or 
offer any advice to the Crown, on a matter in which, by the constitution 
of this country, you have no right whatever to interfere. I will go 
farther, my lords; I will affirm, that such a step would be as ineffectual 
as it would be irregular.. Suppose the King, in consequence of our 
advice, should dissolve the parliament (for that, I presume, is the true 
object of the noble lord’s amendment), the next House of Commons 


* « The first act of his own administration was to impose that tax upon 
America which has since thrown the whole continent into a flame.”— 
Junius, iii, 185. “ I can remember the time when an attempt of this nature 
would have thrown the whole kingdom into a flame.”— Str P, Francis, Parl. 
Deb, xvi, 228. 
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that meets, if they know any thing of their own privileges, or the laws 
of this country, will undoubtedly, on the very first day of the session, 
take notice of our proceedings, and declare them to be a violation of 
the rights of the commons. They must do so, my lords ; or they will 
shamefully betray their constituents and themselves. A noble lord 
(Marchmont) near me, has proposed that we should demand a con- 
ference with the other house. It would be a more moderate step, I 
confess, but equally ineffectual. The Commons would never submit to 
discuss their own privileges with the Lords. They would not come to 
a conference upon such a subject ; or if they did come, they would 
soon break it up with indignation. If, then, the Commons have done 
wrong, I know of no remedy, but cither that the same power should 
undo the mischief they have done, or that the case should be provided 
for by an act of the legislature. That, indeed, might be effectual. But 
whether such a remedy be proper or necessary in the present case, or 
whether, indeed, it be attainable, considering that the other House must 
give their consent to it, is not a question now before us. If such a 
bill should be proposed, it will be regular and parliamentary, and we 
may then, with propriety, enter into the legal merits of the decision of 
the House of Commons. As for the amendment proposed by the noble 
lord, I object to it as irregular and unparliamentary. JI am persuaded 
that it will be attended with very pernicious consequences to this 
country, and that it cannot possibly produce a single good one.” 

The Earl of Cuatuam. ‘“ My lords, there is one plain maxim, to 
which I have invariably adhered through life: that in every question, 
in which my liberty, or my property were concerned, I should consult 
and be determined by the dictates of common sense.* I confess, my 
lords, that I am apt to distrust the refinements of learning, because I 
have seen the ablest and the most learned men equally liable to deceive 
themselves, and to mislead others. The condition of human nature 
would be lamentable indeed, if nothing less than the greatest learning 
and talents, which fall to the share of so small a number of men, were 
sufficient to direct our judgment and our conduct. But Providence 
has taken better care of our happiness, and given us, in the simplicity 

* « Tt is a point of fact on which every English gentleman will determine for 
himself. As for lawyers, I confess I have not that opinion of their know. 
ledge or integrity, to think it necessary that they should decide for me upon a 
plain constitutional question.” -— Junius, i. 498. 
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of common sense*, a rule for our direction, by which we shall never be 
misled. I confess, my lords, I had no other guide in drawing up the 
amendment, which I submitted to your consideration; and before I 
heard the opinion of the noble lord who spoke last, I did not conceive 
that it was even within the limits of possibility for the greatest human 
genius, the most subtle understanding, or the acutest wit, so strangely 
to misrepresent any meaning, and to give it an interpretation so 
entirely foreign from what I intended to express, and from that sense 
which the very terms of the amendment plainly and distinctly carry with 
them. If there be the smallest foundation for the censure thrown upon 
me by that noble lord, if, either expressly, or by the most distant impli- 
cation, I have said or insinuated any part of what the noble lord has 
charged me with, discard my opinions for ever, discard the motion with 
contempt. 

“ My lords, I must beg the indulgence of the House. Neither will 
my health permit me, nor do I pretend to be qualified, to follow that 
learned lord minutely through the whole of his argument. No man is 
better acquainted with his abilities and learning, nor has a greater 
respect for them, than I have.t I have had the pleasure of sitting with 
him in the other house, and always listened to him with attention. I 
have not now lost a word of what he said; nor did I ever. On the 
present question I meet him without fear. The evidence which truth 
carries with it, is superior to all argument; it neither wants the sup- 
port, nor dreads the opposition, of the greatest abilities. If there be a 
single word in the amendment to justify the interpretation which the 
noble lord has been pleased to give it, 1 am ready to renounce the 
whole: let it be read, my Lords; let it speak for itself. [It was read. 
— In what instance does it interfere with the privileges of the House 
of Commons? In what respect does it question their jurisdiction, or 
suppose an authority in this house to arraign the justice of their 
sentence ? JI am sure that every lord who hears me will bear me 
witness, that I said not one word touching the merits of the Middlesex 

* « This proposition turns upon a refinement very distant from the sim- 
plicity of common sense.” —Junius, iii. 165. “Without pretending to reconcile the 
distinctions of Westminster Hall with the simple information of common sense.” 
— Ibid. ii. 176. 

t “‘ When I acknowledge your abilities, you may believe I am sincere.” — Ibid. 
ii. 181. “ Junius never pretends to be a better lawyer than Lord Mansfield ; 
on the contrary, he takes every opportunity to acknowledge his superior learning 
and abilities.” —ili, 430, 
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election : so far from conveying any opinion upon that matter in the 
amendment, I did not even in discourse deliver my own sentiments 
upon it. Idid not say that the House of Commons had done either 
right or wrong ; but, when his Majesty was pleased to recommend it 
to us to cultivate unanimity amongst ourselves, I thought it the duty 
of this house, as the great hereditary council of the Crown, to state to 
his Majesty the distracted condition of his dominions, together with 
the events which had destroyed unanimity among his subjects. But, 
my lords, I stated those events mercly as facts, without the smallest 
addition either of censure or of opinion. They are facts, my lords, 
which IT am not only convinced are true, but which I know are indis- 
putably true. For example, my lords, will any man deny that discon- 
tents prevail in many parts of his Majesty’s dominions? or that those 
discontents arise from the proceedings of the House of Commons 
touching the declared incapacity of Mr. Wilkes? It is impossible: 
no man can deny a truth so notorious. Or will any man deny that 
those proceedings refused, by a resolution of one branch of the legis- 
lature only, to the subject his common right ? Is it not indisputably 
true, my lords, that Mr. Wilkes had a common right, and that he lost 
it no other way but by a resolution of the House of Commons? My 
lords, I have been’ tender of misrepresenting the House of Commons. 
I have consulted their journals, and have taken the very words of their 
own resolution. Do they not tell us,in so many words, that Mr. Wilkes, 
having been expelled, was thereby rendered incapable of serving in that 
parliament? and is not their resolution alone, which refuses to the 
subject his common right? The amendment says farther, that the 
electors of Middlesex are deprived of their free choice of a represent- 
ative. Is this a false fact, my lords, or have I given an unfair repre- 
sentation of it? Will any man presume to affirm that Colonel Luttrell 
is the free choice of the electors of Middlesex ? We all know the con- 
trary. We all know that Mr. Wilkes (whom I mention without either 
praise or censure) was the favourite of the county, and chosen by a 
very great and acknowledged majority, to represent them in parliament. 
If the noble Lord dislikes the manner in which these facts are stated, I 
shall think myself happy in being advised by him how to alter it. Iam 
very little anxious about terms, provided the substances be preserved ; 
and these are facts, my lords, which I am sure will always retain their 
weight and importance, in whatever form of language they are de- 
scribed. 

* Now, my lords, since I have been forced to enter into the explana- 
tion of an amendment, in which nothing less than the genius of pene- 
tration could have discovered an obscurity, and having, as I hope, 
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redeemed myself in the opinion of the House, having redeemed my 
motion from the severe representation given of it by the noble lord, I 
must a little longer intreat your lordships’ indulgence. The consti- 
tution of this country has been openly invaded in fact; and I have 
heard, with horror and astonishment, that very invasion defended on 
principle. What is this mysterious power, undefined by law, unknown 
to the subject, which we must not approach without awe, nor speak 
of without reverence, which no man may question, and to which all 
men must submit ? My lords, I thought the slavish doctrine of passive 
obedience had long since been exploded: and, when our kings were 
obliged to confess that their title to the crown, and the rule of their 
government, had no other foundation than the known laws of the land, 
I never expected to hear a divine right, or a divine infallibility, attri- 
buted to any other branch of the legislature. My lords, I beg to be 
understood ; no man respects the House of Commons more than I do 
or would contend more strenuously than [ would, to preserve them 
their just and legal authority. Within the bounds prescribed by the 
constitution, that authority is necessary to the well-being of the people: 
beyond that line, every exertion of power is arbitrary, is illegal ; it 
threatens tyranny to the people, and destruction to the state. Power 
without right * is the most odious and detestable object that can be 
offered to the human imagination : it is not only pernicious to those 
who are subject to it, but tends to its own destruction. It is what my 
noble friend (Lord Lyttelton) has truly described it, Res detestabilis et 
caduca.t My lords, I acknowledge the just power, and reverence the 
constitution of the House of Commons. It is for their own sake that 
I would prevent their assuming a power which the constitution has 
denied them, lest, by grasping at an authority they have no right to, 
they should forfeit that which they legally possess.[ My lords, I affirm 
that they have betrayed their constitnents, and violated the consti- 


* « You have no enemies, Sir, but those who persuade you to aim at 
power without right.” —Junius, 1. 384. “ It isa power without right, andadaring 
violation of the whole English laws of bail.”— Ibid. ii. 419.“ The worst of 
instruments that have ever been employed by power without right”—Sir P. 
Francis’s Speech, March 7, 1786. 

{ Sir Philip Francis quotes this sentence in his Essay on the Regency, 
and says, — “ J heard it from Lord Chatham.” . 

{ “ In my opinion, you grasp at the impossible, and lose the really attain- 
able,” —Junius, i. 282. 
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tution.* Under pretence of declaring the law, they have made a law, 
and united in the same persons the office of legislator and of judge.t+ 
*T shall endeavour to adhere strictly to the noble lord’s doctrine, 
which it is indeed impossible to mistake, so far as my memory will 
permit me to preserve his expressions. He seems fond of the word 
‘jurisdiction ;’ and I confess, with the force and effect which he has 
given it, is a word of copious meaning and wonderful extent. If his 
lordship’s doctrine be well founded, we must renounce all those poli- 
tical maxims by which our understandings have hitherto been directed, 
and even the first elements of learning taught us in our schools when 
we were school-boys. My lords, we knew that jurisdiction was nothing 
more than jus discere; we knew that legem facere and legem discere 
were powers clearly distinguished from each other in the nature of 
things, and wiscly separated by the wisdom of the English consti- 
tution ; but now, it seems, we must adopt a new system of thinking. 
The House of Commons, we are told, have a supreme jurisdiction ; 
and there is no appeal from their sentence; and that wherever they 
are competent judges, their decision must be received and submitted to, 
as ipso facto, the law of the land.{ My lords, Iam a plain man, and 
have been brought up in a religious reverence for the original simplicity 
of the laws of England. By what sophistry they have been perverted, 
by what artifices they have been involved in obscurity, is not for me to 
explain; the principles, however, of the English laws, are still suffi- 
ciently clear: they are founded in reason, and are the master-piece of 
the human understanding; but it is in the text that I would look for a 
direction to my judgment, not in the commentaries of modern pro- 
fessors. The noble lord assures us, that he knows not in what code 
the law of parliament is be found; that the House of Commons, when 
they act as judges, have no law to direct them but their own wisdom ; 
that their decision is law; and if they determine wrong, the subject has 











* « Their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the present House of Com- 
mons, and the constitution betrayed.” — Junius, ii. 88. 

t+ “ Legislation and jurisdiction are united in the same persons.”— Ibid. 
ii. 237.— This tribunal unites in the same persons the verdict, the explanation 
of the law, and the sentence.”— Sir P. Francis’s Speech, March 7, 1786. 

{ “ You have maintained that the House of Commons are the sole judges of 
their own privileges, and that their declaration does, ipso facto, constitute the 
law of parliament.” —Junius, ii. 240. 

§ « Is this the law of parliament, or is it not? Zama plain man, Sir.”— 
Ibid. ii. 239. “ Suffer me then, for I um a plain unlettered man.”— Ibid. i. 
440. 
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no appeal but to Heaven.* What then, my lords, are all the generous 
efforts of our ancestors, are all those glorious contentions, by which 
they meant to secure themselves, and to transmit to their posterity a 
known law, a certain rule of living; reduced to this conclusion, that 
instead of the arbitrary power of a King, we must submit to the arbi- 
trary power of a House of Commons? If this be true, what benefit 
do we derive from the exchange ? Tyranny, my lords, is detestable in 
every shape; but in none so formidable as when it is assumed and 
exercised by a number of tyrants. But, my lords, this is not the fact, 
this is not the constitution ; we have a law of parliament, we have a code 
in which every honest man may find it. We have a Magna Charta, 
we have the Statute Book, and the Bill of Rights. ¢ 
“Ifa case should arise unknown to these great authorities, we have 
still that plain English reason left, which is the foundation of all our 
English jurisprudence. That reason tells us, that every judicial court, 
and every political ‘society, must be vested with those powers and 
privileges which are necessary for performing the office to which they 
are appointed. It tells us also, that no court of justice can have a 
power inconsistent with, or paramount to, the known laws of the land ; 
that the people, when they choose their representatives, never mean to 
convey to them a power of invading the rights, or trampling upon the 
liberties, of those whom they represent. What security would they 
have for their rights, if once they admitted, that a court of judicature 
. might determine every question that came before it, not by any known, 
positive law, but by the vague, indeterminate, arbitrary rule, of what the 
noble lord is pleased to call the wisdom of the court ?t With respect 
to the decision of the courts of justice, lam far from denying them 
their due weight and authority ; yet, placing them in the most respect- 
able view, I still consider them not as law, but as an evidence of the 
-law; and before they can arrive even at that degree of authority, it 
must appear, that they are founded in, and confirmed by, reason ; that 
they are supported by precedents taken from good and moderate times; 
that they do not contradict any positive law; that they are submitted 


* «The House of Commons judge of their own privileges without appeal.” — 
Junius, ili. 374. 

{ “This doctrineis not to be found in Magna Charta.”— Ibid. iii. 374. “The 
people will surrender every thing rather than submit to be trampled on by jive 
hundred of their equals.” — Ibid. iii. 379. “‘ You will not leave it to the choice of 
seven hundred persons notoriously corrupted by the«crown, whether seven 
millions of their equals shall be freemen or slaves.”— Ibid. 1. 346. 

t “ The judge, instead of strictly consulting the law of the land, refers only 
to the wisdom of the court.” — Ibid. ii. 164. 
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Lordship the best information. I am always, with 
true respect, 
Your Lordship’s most affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, ° 
J. CALcrartT. 





to, without reluctance, by the people; that they are unquestioned by 
the legislature (which is equivalent to a tacit confirmation); and what, 
in my judgment, is by far the most important, that they do not violate 
the spirit of the constitution. My lords, this is not a vague or loose 
expression: we all know what the constitution is; we all know that 
the first principle of it is, that the subject shall not be governed by the 
arbitrium of any one man, or body of men (less than the whole legis- 
lature), but by certain laws, to which he has virtually given his consent, 
which are open to him to examine, and not beyond his ability to under- 
stand. Now, my lords, I affirm, and am ready to maintain, that the 
late decision of the House of Commons upon the Middlesex election, 
is destitute of every one of those properties and conditions which I 
hold to be essential to the legality of such a decision. It is not 
founded in reason; for it carries with it a contradiction, that the repre- 
sentative should perform the office of the constituent body. It is not 
supported by a single precedent ; for the case of Sir Robert Walpole is 
but a half precedent, and even that half is imperfect.* Incapacity was 
indeed declared, but his crimes are stated as the ground of the reso- | 
lution, and his opponent was declared to be not duly elected, even after 
his incapacity was established.t It contradicts Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights, by which it is provided, that no subject shall be deprived 
of his freehold, unless by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land; and that elections of members to serve in parliament shall be 
free ; and so far is this decision from being submitted to by the people, | 
that they have taken the strongest measures, and adopted the most 
positive language to express their discontent. Whether it will be 
questioned by the legislature, will depend upon your lordships’ reso- 
lution; but that it violates the spirit of the constitution {, will, I think, 
be disputed by no man who has heard this day’s debate, and who wishes 
well to the freedom of his country ; yet, if we are to believe the noble 
lord, this great grievance, this manifest violation of the first 

* s¢ No part of a precedent should be admitted, unless the whole of it be 
given together. The author has divided his precedent.” —Junius, i. 555. 

¢+ “ Mr. Walpole’s incapacity arose from the crimes he had committed.” 


— Ibid, i. 556. ™ 
t “* He violates the spirit of the constitution.” — Ibid. i. 382, 


£ 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


{In the handwriting of Lady Chatham. } 
Hayes, Sunday, January 7, 1770. 


Lorp CHaTHamM desires to return Mr. Calcraft 
a thousand thanks for the favour of his letter, and 


principles of the constitution*, will not admit of a remedy ; is not even 
capable of redress, unless we appeal at once to Heaven. My lords, I 
have better hopes of the constitution, and a firmer confidence in the 
wisdom and constitutional authority of this house. It is your ances- 
tors, my lords, — it is to the English barons that we are indebted for 
the laws and constitution we possess. Their virtues were rude and 
uncultivated, but they were great and sincere. Their understandings 
were as little polished as their manners, but they had hearts to distin- 
guish right from wrong; they had heads to distinguish truth from 
falsehood ; they understood the rights of humanity, and they had spirit 
to maintain them. 

“ My lords, I think, that history has not done justice to their 
conduct, when they obtained from their sovereign that great acknow- 
ledgment of national rights contained in Magna Charta: they did not 
confine it to themselves alone, but delivered it as a common blessing to 


' the whole people. They did not say, These are the rights of the great 


barons, or these are rights of the great prelates: — No, my lords ; 
they said, in the simple Latin of the times, nudlus liber homo, and pro- 
vided as carefully for the meanest subject as for the greatest. 
These are unceuth words, and sound but poorly in the ears of 
scholars; neither are they addressed to the criticism of scholars, 
but to the hearts of free men. These three words, nul/us hber homo, 
have a meaning which interests us all; they deserve to be re- 
membered — they deserve to be inculcated in our minds — they are 
worth all the classics. Let us not, then, degenerate from the glorious 
example of our ancestors. Those iron barons (for so I may call them 
when compared with the silken barons of modern days), were the 
guardians of the people; yet ¢heir virtues, my lords, were never engaged 
in a question of such importance as the present. A breach has ‘teen 
made in the constitution — the battlements are dismantled — the 
citadel is open to the first invader — the walls totter — the constitution 


* « When I see the first principles of the constitution openly violated.” —~ 
Junius, i. 479. 
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hopes, as Lord Temple is just come in, he will 
excuse his answering only with a few lines. With 


q 





is not tenable. What remains then, but for us to stand foremost in the 
breach, to repair it or perish in it ? 

* Great pains have been taken to alarm us with the consequences of 
a difference between the two houses of parliament ; that the House of 
Commons will resent our presuming to take notice of their proceedings; 
that they will resent our daring to advise the Crown, and never forgive 
us for attempting to save the state. My lords, I am sensible of the 
importance and difficulty of this great crisis: at a moment, such as 
this, we are called upon to our duty, without dreading the resentment 
of any man. But if apprehensions of this kind are to affect us, let us 
consider which we ought to respect most — the representative, or the 
collective body of the people. My lords, five hundred gentlemen 
are not ten millions; and if we must have a contention, let us take 
care to have the English nation on our side. If this question be 
given up, the freeholders of England are reduced to a condition 
baser than the peasantry of Poland. If they desert their own cause, 
they deserve to be slaves! My lords, this is not merely the cold opi- 
nion of my understanding, but the glowing expression of what I feel. 
It is my heart that speaks * ; I know I speak warmly, my lords; but this 
warmth shall neither betray my argument nor my temper. The kingdom 
is in a flame. As mediators between the King and people, it is our 
duty to represent to him the true condition and temper of his subjects. 
It is a duty which no particular respects should hinder us from per-— 
forming ; and whenever his Majesty shall demand our advice, it will 
then be our duty to inquire more minutely into the causes of the 
present discontents. Whenever that inquiry shall come on, I pledge 
myself to the house to prove, that since the first institution of the 
House of Commons, not a single precedent can be produced to justify 
their late proceedings. My noble and learned friend (the Lord Chan- — 
cellor) has pledged himself to the house, that he will support that as- 
sertion. 
_ “ My lords, the character and circumstances of Mr. Wilkes have 
been very improperly introduced into this question, not only here, but 
in that court of judicature where his cause was tried: I mean the 
House of Commons. With one party he was a patriot of the first 
magmtude: with the other the vilest incendiary. For my own part 


* The formality of a wellrepeatedlesson is widely different from the animated 
expression of the heart.” Junius, ii. 124.— The subject comes home tousall. J 
is the language of my heart.” ii. 344. 
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regard to reports about my Lord Chancellor, he 
has heard nothing more since he last had the 


I consider him merely and indifferently as an English subject, possessed 
of certain rights which the laws have given him, and which the laws 
alone can take from him. Iam neither moved by his private vices, nor 
by his public merits. In his person, though he were the worst of men, 
I contend for the safety and security of the best ; and, God forbid, my 
lords, that there should be a power in this country of measuring the 
civil rights of the subject by his moral character, or by any other rule 
but the fixed laws of the land!* I believe, my lords, I shall not be sus- 
pected of any personal partiality to this unhappy man: I am not very 
conversant in pamphlets or newspapers ; but, from what I have heard 
and from the little I have read, I may venture to affirm, that I have 
had my share in the compliments which have come from that quarter ; 
and as for motives of ambition (for I must take to myself a part of the 
noble duke’s insinuation), I believe, my lords, there have been times in 
which I have had the honour of standing in such favour in the closet, 
that there must have been something extravagantly unreasonable in my 
wishes if they might not ad/ have been gratified ; after neglecting those 
opportunities, I am now suspected of coming forward in the decline of 
life, in the anxious pursuit of wealth and power, which it is impossible 
forme to enjoy. Be it so; there is one ambition at least which I ever 
will acknowledge, which I will not renounce but with my life. It is the 
ambition of delivering to my posterity those rights of freedom which I 
have received from my ancestors.¢ I am not now pleading the cause of 
an individual, but of every freeholder in England.{ In what manner 
this house may constitutionally interpose in their defence, and what kind 
of redress this case will require and admit of, is not at present the 
subject of our cqnsideration. The amendment, if agreed to, will natu- 
rally lead us to such an inquiry. That inquiry may, perhaps, point out 
the necessity of an act of the legislature, or it may lead us, perhaps 


* «< For my own part, 1 am proud to affirm, that if I had been weak enough 
to form such a friendship I would never have been base enough to betray it. 
But let Mr. Wilkes’s character be what it may, this is at least certain, that cir- 
cumstanced as he is with regard to the public,even his vices plead for him. 
The laws of England shall not be violated, even by your holy zeal to oppress 
a sinner.” Junius, i. 460, 461. . 

t ‘“* We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they 
have delivered to our care; we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their 
dearest inheritance to be destroyed.” i. 563. 

if“ This is not the cause of faction or of party, or of any individual, but the 
common interest of every man in Britain.” i,.343, Sir Philip Francis has 
placed this sentence at the head of his Essay on the Regency. 
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pleasure of seeing Mr, Calcraft. He begs to trouble 
him with his warmest, most affectionate, and re- 


to désire a conference with the other house; which one noble lord 
affirms is the only parliamentary way of proceeding; and which another 
noble lord assures us the House of Commons would either not come 
to, or would break off with indignation. Leaving their lordships to 
reconcile that matter between themselves, I shall only say, that before 
we have inquired, we cannot be provided with materials, eoneraienuly 
we are not at present prepared for a conference. 

“It is possible, my lords, that the inquiry I speak of may lead us to 
advise his Majesty to dissolve the present parliament; nor have I any 
doubt of our right to give that advice, if we should think it necessary. 
His Majesty will then determine, whether he will yield to the united 
petitions of the people of England, or maintain the House of Commons 
in the exercise of a legislative power, which heretofore abolished the 
House of Lords, and overturned the monarchy.* I willingly acquit the 
present House of Commons of having actually formed so detestable a 
design; but they cannot themselves foresee to what excesses they may 
be carried hereafter ; and for my own part, I should be sorry to trust 
to their future moderation. Unlimited power is apt to corrupt the 
minds of those who possess it ; and this I know, my Lords, that where 
law ends, tyranny begins!” + 

The amendment was negatived. After which the House di- 
vided on the original motion, contents 203, not contents 36. 
The not contents were, the Dukes of Richmond, Portland, 
Manchester, and Northumberland; the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham; the Earls of Suffolk, Stamford, Abingdon, Scarborough, 
Albemarle, Tankerville, Aylesford, Effiagham, Buckingham- 
shire, Fitzwilliam, Temple, Radnor, Chatham; Viscount Tor- 
rington; and Lords Abergavenny, Byron, Craven, Hyde, 
Ponsonby, Lyttelton, Wycombe (Shelburne), Grosvenor, 
Milton, Camden, Boyle, Trevor, King, Monson, Chedworth, 
Fortescue, and Sondes. Lord Rockingham then moved, That 
the Lords should be summoned for the morrow, as he had a 
proposal of national importance to make; upon which Lord 
Pomfret moved an adjournment of a week; Lord Temple said 


* “ They have strictly followed the example of the long parliament which 
Jirst declared the regal office useless, and soon after with as little ceremony 
dissolved the House of Lords.” Junius, ii. 83. 

{ “ Who will answer for their future moderation. Your Majesty may learn 
hereafter how nearly the slave arid tyrant are allied.” ii. 84. 
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spectful compliments to the Marquis of Granby, 
and just. mentions, for Mr. Calcraft’s judgment, 
- whether the proposing a refreshing interview 
between the Marquis and my Lord Chancellor might 
not be a good measure. | 

Abundance of acknowledgments for the good 
wishes expressed on account of health, which is at 
least as well as the other day, and promises very 
fair for being in London on Tuesday; which 
Lord Chatham would be sure to be if the change 
was even on the worse side instead of being on 
the better, as it now is. Lord ‘Temple presents 
his best compliments; to which the holder ,of the 
present hasty pen desires to add her own. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


[In Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 


Hayes, Monday morning, 8 o'clock. 
[January 8, 1770.] 


Lorp CHaTHAM cannot omit sending a line to 
Mr. Calcraft, to let him know that he finds, with 


the House well knew for what purpose the adjournment was 
required ; it was to settle the disordered state of the admini- 
stration, and particularly’ to dismiss the virtuous and _ inde- 
pendent lord who sat on the woolsack, and supply his place 
with some obsequious lawyer, who would do as he was com- 
manded. Lord Shelburne observed that, after the dismission 
of the present worthy chancellor, the seals would go a-begging; 
but he hoped there would not be found in the kingdom a 
wretch so base and mean-spirited as to accept of them on the 
conditions on which they must be offered. 
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much concern, no measures taken for action in the 
House of Commons on the Speech, but rather on 
the contrary; for Mr. Grenville’s opinion, as Lord 
Temple informs him, very unfortunately happens 
to be not to meddle with the Address. Lord 
Chatham has expressed very strongly to Lord 
Temple his apprehensions that this plan, if fol- 
lowed, will have every possible ill consequence. 
Lord Temple seems now convinced of this, and is 
going to London this morning; where he means 
to use endeavours, that some proper words of addi- 
tion to the Address should be moved in the House 
of Commons, to engage debate. What his success 
will be is uncertain. In the House of Lords some 
words will certainly be moved, though no concert is 
yet taken for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding all report, the opinion at Hayes 
is, that Lord Chancellor will not be removed ; and 
he certainly will not have the unpardonable weak- 
ness to resign in such acrisis. His Lordship is 
firm, and in the rightest resolutions. Lord Chatham 
entertains not the least doubt that Mr. Calcraft 
will find Lord Granby in the same dispositions. 
The expectation of the public was never more 
fixed upon two great men than upon the Marquis 
and Lord Camden. Lord Chatham trusts he shall 
see Westminster once more to-morrow. 
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JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, Monday, January 8, 1770. 


Mr. Catcrart cannot omit returning his warmest 
thanks for the honour of Lord Chatham’s letter. 
He has seen Lord Granby, who goes to the Chan- 
cellor’s (by an appointment of Lord Granby’s 
asking) this morning. His Lordship seems very 
properly disposed, and I hope Lord Chancellor 
will fix him to take his part to-day, if an opportu- 
nity arises in the course of the debate. Except 
the common invitation to hear the Speech read at 
Lord North’s, he has had no correspondence with 
ministers. | 

Mr. Grenville sent word to the Thatched-house, 
that he would try to muster spirits to come down 
to parliament to-day, and words of amendment 
are to be moved.(!) The Thatched-house meeting 
was very well: eighty members present, twenty 
whereof fresh ones. The Cock-pit meeting was a 
very moderate one; one hundred and seventy-nine 
only. Mr. Calcraft ardently hopes Lord Chatham 
will not be the worse for the fatigue of this day. 


(‘) The Address was strongly opposed in the House of Com- 
mons; and an amendment, “ That the House would take into 
consideration the causes of the unhappy discontents which pre- 
vailed in every part of his Majesty’s dominions,” was moved 
by Mr. Dowdeswell, but rejected by 254 against 138. Lord 
Granby supported the amendment; and stated, that he should 
always lament the vote he had given on a former occasion, as 
the greatest misfortune of his life. 
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Words cannot express the universal comfort his 
Lordship’s appearance gives, or the hopes derived 
therefrom. Old Clive (') dined at the Thatched- 
house, and went from thence to the Cock-pit. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Monday night, 8 o'clock. 
[January 15, 1770. } 
My pear Lorp, 


I am this instant returned from Calcraft’s. 
Lord Granby is there. ‘The King, it seems, and 
the Duke of Grafton are upon their knees to Lord 
Granby, not to resign. He remained to the Duke 
of Grafton inflexible as to that, but has yielded 
for twenty-four hours. Calcraft does most ear- 
nestly wish, and so do I, that you may take the 
trouble of writing either to Lord Granby himself 
or to Calcraft, your opinion and warm desire that 
his Lordship may to-morrow morning go to the 
Queen’s house, desire to see the King, and carry 
into execution what had been so much better 
done yesterday. 

_ Lord Roos is come up from the Duke of Rut- 
Jand ; who sends Lord Granby word that he has his 
fullest approbation, and that his conduct upon this 
occasion endears him more than ever to his father. 
‘The ministry live upon moments. Can you your- 

() Richard Clive, Esq., father of Lord Clive. He died in 
the following year. ; 
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self come to town to-morrow, to see and fix the 

Duke of Newcastle? Heaven and earthare in mo- 

tion; but I am, most firmly and affectionately, 
Yours and yours, &c. &c. 

TEMPLE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


[In Lady Chatham's handwriting. ] 


Hayes, Monday night, 10 o’clock. 
[January 15, 1770. ] 
My pear Sir, 


I write, without a hand, to tell you that my so- 
licitude is extreme, and full of the most real pain, 
till I hear that the Marquis of Granby has carried 
into execution a resolution worthy of himself, and 
that will fix for ever the dignity of his future 
public life, and go farther than any other thing to 
awaken the King into a just sense of this perilous 
moment. I honour to veneration the unshaken 
determination of the Marquis’s mind, but I own 
I grieve that generosity of nature has melted him 
enough to grant twenty-four hours’ respite to a mi- 
nister’s entreaties; to be numbered with whom 
(though but for a day longer) may be essentially 
useful to him, but must be irksome, and may be 
dangerous, in various constructions, to the Marquis, 
on whom every eye is fixed. 

I feel how infinitely too much I presume on his 
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Lordship’s indulgence to me, when I venture to 
request him, with the most earnest and faithful en- 
treaties, not to suffer his noble nature to be led 
into the snares of delay, or give to his enemies 
(if he can have one) a handle to lessen the lustre 
of his proceeding, and ascribe (though unjustly) 
a reluctant hesitation to an act of the most manly 
and noble decision. Full as my heart is of the 
kingdom’s extreme danger and of Lord Granby’s 
true honour and dignity, I will, through you,- 
venture to advise and almost to conjure his Lord- 
ship to cut at once the cobweb-pleas for time, 
urged by a hard-pressed minister, to whom mo- 
ments may be safety. My most. respectful and 
warmly affectionate advice therefore is, that Lord 
Granby should demand an audience at the Queen’s 
house to-morrow, and then and there absolutely 
and finally resign the ordnance and the command 
of the army. ver, my dear Sir, 
Affectionately yours, 
CHATHAM, 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Sackville Street, January 15, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 

Lorp Gransy is this moment come in here, 
and by his Lordship’s permission I take the oppor- 
tunity of informing you, that at the most pressing 
request of the Duke of Grafton (after using every 
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argument to persuade against resignation), he has 
postponed waiting upon the King till Wednesday, 
_when he remains determined to resign the army 
and ordnance. Lord Granby sends his most affec- 
tionate compliments to your Lordship, and hopes, 
with me, your gout is not worse. The Duke of 
Newcastle is in town, and will wait upon your Lord- 
ship when you come to Pall Mall. I always am, 


most unalterably and faithfully, yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


January 16, 1770, near six. 
My pear Lapy CuarHaM, 

My friend(’) has done his part, and quitted the 
bed-chamber. The letter from Calcraft will 
speak for Lord Granby. Knowing he had not 
done the deed and was to dine with Calcraft, im- 
mediately upon the receipt of your letter, at my 
return from the House of Lords, I wrote to the 
latter such an epistle as he might show to his guest, 
asking what news I was to send to Hayes con- 
cerning his Lordship. ‘The enclosed answer, meant 
for your Lord, and directed to me, I have this 


_ () George William, sixth Earl of Coventry. His lordship 
had been lord of the bed-chamber to George the Second, and 
was continued in that office by the new monarch. He died 
in 1806, in his eighty-seventh year. 
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moment received. The Duke of Beaufort has re- 
signed, in consequence of a dispute with the 
Morgans. Lord Bristol has.the key. It is said 
Lord Egmont is to be privy seal, but he does not 
own it. Iwas with Lord Shelburne this morning, 
who gave me most perfect satisfaction. It is said, 
or much suspected at least, that Yorke will be 
chancellor. Every thing has passed very amicably 
betwixt Lord Rockingham, the Duke of Richmond, 
and me. ‘The consequence is, that we have had a 
most glorious day. Every thing was settled as your 
Lord wished, with regard to our operations. 
When Lord Rockingham gave notice, and desired 
the House might be summoned for Wednesday, 
Lord Weymouth proposed to adjourn till Monday. 
At the desire of the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Rockingham, next to whom [I sat, I led the van of 
the combined army, and most handsomely has the 
court been trimmed. The Duke of Bolton drew 
up the rear. Inshort, we divided ; the Chancellor, 
from modesty I suppose, against us ; but we were 
nineteen, including four new lords; viz. Duke of 
Bolton, Lord Coventry, Lord Romney, and Lord 
Willoughby. The Duke of Grafton did wretchedly. 
On Monday we mean to propose to go into the state 
of the nation on Tuesday. The Speaker is ill, and it 
is very doubtful whether they can go on in the House 
of Commons.(') Lord Suffolk, Lord Shelburne, and 


(‘) Sir John Cust resigned the chair on the 17th, and died 


on the morning of the 22d. Sir Fletcher Norton was chosen 
Speaker in his stead. 
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the Duke of Richmond did exceedingly well, and 
the Duke of Bolton most wonderfully. In short, 
all goes well enough. The Chancellor still holds 
on; which I hold to be candidly foolish.(') The 
Lord deliver you from gout and all other evils! 


With every good wish, &c. &c. 
TEMPLE. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, January 16, 1770. 


My pear Lorp, 

I wap the honour to receive your Lordship’s 
letter late last night : so kind, so able, so noble too, 
was the style of it, that I cannot forbear to express 
my feelings thereupon. I did not fail to communi- 
cate these manly sentiments to Lord Granby, who 
was exceedingly affected with them, and though 
his Lordship could not prevail on himself to press 
the audience at Buckingham House to-day, he 
assures me of his firmness in the closet to-morrow, 
and that no persuasion shall make him depart from 
the execution of those resolutions he made in your 


(') On the following day, Lord Camden received a message 
from the secretary of state’s office, desiring, in the King’s name, 
that he would deliver up the seals that evening at seven o'clock ; 
which he accordingly did into his Majesty’s own hands. 
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Lordship’s presence on Sunday, and still adheres 
to, both for the sake of his own honour and his 
country. 7 
Lord Roos is just come from Belvoir Castle 
_where he left the Duke of Rutland in raptures at 
the part Lord Granby has taken. My Lord sent 
a servant yesterday to inform his Grace of what is 
to follow to-morrow, and says it will be a satis- 
faction to receive his father’s approbation (which he 
is sure of) before he executes, though nothing 
could or should alter his intention ; and, indeed, the 
Duke of Rutland’s eagerness in the cause of the 
constitution is not to be described. I can assure 
your Lordship, from good authority, that Mr. Yorke 
has refused the seals. Iam with the utmost respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
most obliged, affectionate, 
and faithful humble servant, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Tuesday night, January 17, 1770. 
My pear Sir, 


I acain take my pen, which I can hardly use, 
to return you a thousand thanks for your obliging 
letter, in a moment of the most anxious expectation, 
concerning an event the most interesting to all my 
public and private wishes. The assurances renewed 
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to me so kindly by Lord Granby’s goodness, on 
this important article, put my heart enough at ease 
to sleep to-night upon the hope of to-morrow; a 
pillow which I may well lay my anxieties to rest 
upon for one long night. May this great to- 
morrow fix my hopes, that the country may yet be 
saved, and give me the happy certainty that the 
name of Granby will be as revered by the friends 
of the constitution, as it is honoured and feared by 
the nation’s enemies in the field! I beg you will 
be so good as to present my respectful and affec- 
tionate compliments to the Marquis, with many 
acknowledgments for his goodness in pardoning my 
too free, but most sincere sentiments.(') | 

Mr. Yorke’s refusal is of nmfoment; and I can 
readily believe it, from my opinion of his prudence 
and discernment. No man with a grain of either 
would embark in a rotten vessel in the middle of a 
tempest, to go he knows not whither. I wish our 
noble and amiable Chancellor had not been so 
candid as to drag the great seal for one hour at 
the heels of a desperate minister, after he had 
hawked them about with every circumstance of in- 
dignity to the holder of them.(?) I am not without 


(!) On the morning of this day, the Marquis of Granby re- 
signed all his situations, except his regiment of Blues. 

(7) In the course of this day, Mr. Yorke was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, and a patent was ordered to be made out, creating 
him a peer, by the title of Baron Morden, but it was not com- 
pleted before his death ; which took place three days after he 
had received the great seal. | 
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hopes of being able to get to London to-morrow ;_ 

but my state is too precarious to fix overnight. 

A thousand thanks to you, my dear Sir, for the 

corrected list, where additional names of credit 

appear, and a thousand times good night from, 

dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and affectionate 

CHATHAM. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, Saturday, 4 o'clock. 
[January 20, 1770.] 


My pear Lorp, 

I can from authority assure your Lordship, that 
General Conway has refused the ordnance, adding 
that he will take none of Lord Granby’s spoils. 
Lord Chatham’s conference has had great weight 
with the Duke of Newcastle, and it looks as if he 
would, after a little more consideration, embark with 
us; but he did not to-day decide. 

The Chancellor is very dangerously ill. Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst is gone out of town, as I hear, without any 
positiveanswer, and much dissatisfied. Don’t be sur- 
prised to find the Duke of Grafton’s ground at court 
but tender. Sir Percy Brett and Sir George Yonge 
have both resigned, by letter to the Duke of York, 
this morning, after telling Sir Edward Hawke they 
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thought it for the honour of Lord Chatham and 


their country’s quiet. Iam, &c. 
J. CALCRAFT.(') 


(1) On Tuesday, the 22d of January, the Marquis of 
Rockingham moved, in the House of Lords, ‘That the 
House will take into consideration the state of the nation on 
Thursday next.” The speeches of the Duke of Grafton and of 
Lord Chatham upon this occasion were first printed by Almon, 
in 1792, from a report taken by Sir Purtip Francis. The 
parallel passages, contained in Junius, are also here continued. 
After the motion had been opposed by the Duke of Grafton*, 


“The Earl of Chatham said, —“ My Lords, I meant to have risen im- 
mediately to second the motion made by the noble lord. The charge 
which the noble duke seemed to think affected himself particularly, did 
undoubtedly demand an early answer; it was proper he should speak 
before me, and I am as ready as any man to applaud the decency and 
propriety with which he.has expressed hifnself. 

“«T entirely agree with the noble lord, both in the necessity of your 
Lordships concurring with the motion, and in the principles and ar- 
guments by which he has very judiciously supported it. I see clearly 
that the complexion of our government has been materially altered ; 
and I can trace the origin of the alteration up to a period which ought 
to have been an era of happiness and prosperity to this country. 

“«¢ My Lords, I shall give you my reasons for concurring with the 
motion, not methodically, but as they occur to my mind. I may wander, 
perhaps, from the exact parliamentary debate; but I hope I shall say 
nothing but what may deserve your attention, and what, if not strictly 
proper at present, would be fit to be said, when the state of the nation 
shall come to be considered. My uncertain state of health must plead 
my excuse. I am now in some pain, and very probably may not be 
able to attend my duty when I desire it most, in this house. I thank 
God, my Lords, for having thus long preserved so inconsiderable a 
being as I am, to take a part upon this great occasion, and to contribute. 
my endeavours, such as they are, to restore, to save, to confirm the 
constitution. 


*“Sir Puiu heard the debate and took notes of the Duke’s speech in 
January 1770. At the end of that year Junius, mentioning his Grace's ,“talent 
for speaking in public,” says, “I have often had the honour of hearing him.”— 
Junius Identified, p. 322. 
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THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE COUNTESS 
OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Wednesday morning, 
12 o’clock, January 24, 1770. 


Mapan, 
I am much concerned at Lord Chatham’s indis- 


position, and shall certainly try to put off the 





“My Lords, I need not look abroad for grievances. The grand 
capital mischief is fixed at home. It corrupts the very foundation of 
our political existence, and preys upon the vitals of the state. The 
constitution has been grossly violated — the constitution at this moment 
stands violated. Until that wound be healed, until the grievance be 
redressed, it is in vain to recommend union to parliament ; In vain to 
promote concord among the people. If we mean seriously to unite the 
nation within itself, we must convince them that their complaints are 
regarded, that their enquiries shall be redressed. On that foundation I 
would take the lead in recommending peace and harmony to the people. 
On any other, I would never wish to see them united again. If the 
breach in the constitution be effectually repaired, the people will 
of themselves return to a state of tranquillity — if not—-mMay DIScoRD 
PREVAIL FOREVER.* [know to what point this doctrine and this language 
will appear directed. But I feel the principles of an Englishman, and 
T utter them without apprehension or reserve. The crisis is indeed 
alarming ; so much the more does it require a prudent relaxation on 
the part of government. Ifthe King’s servants will not permit a con- 
stitutional question to be decided on, according to the forms, and on 
the principles of the constitution, it must then be decided in some 
other manner ; and rather than it should be given up, rather than the 
nation should surrender their birth-right to a despotic minister, I hope 
my Lords, old as I am, J shall see the question brought to issue, and fairly 
tried between the people and the government.t My Lord, this is not the 


*<¢¢ Let the war take its course ;’ or, as J heard Lord Chatham declare in 
the House of Lords, with a monarch’s voice, ‘ Let discord prevail for ever,’”— 
Sir Philip Francis on Paper Currency. 

+ “ The time is come when the body of the English people must assert 
their own cause: conscicus of their strength, and animated by a sense of 
their duty, they will not surrender their birth-right to ministers, parliaments, or 
kings.” —Junius, ii. 115. “ If this last resource should fail us, our next and 
latest appeal must be made to Heaven.” — Jbid, ili. 165. 
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business in the House of Lords for some days. 
My attention to Lord Chatham inclines me much 





language of faction; let it be tried by that criterion by which alone we 
can distinguish what is factious from what is not — by the principles of 
the English constitution. I have been bred up in these principles ; and 
know, that when the liberty of the subject is invaded, and_all redress 
denied him, resistance is justified. If I had a doubt upon the matter, I 
should follow the example set us by the most reverend bench, with 
whom I believe it is a maxim, when any doubt in point of faith arises, 
or any question of controversy is started, to appeal at once to the 
greatest source and evidence of our religion—I mean the Holy Bible: 
the constitution has its political bible, by which, if it be fairly consulted, 
every political question may, and ought to be, determined. Magna 
Charta, the Petition of Rights, and the Bill of Rights, form that code 
which I call the Bible of the English Constitution.* Had some of his 
Majesty’s unhappy predecessors trusted less to the comments of their 
ministers ; had they been better read in the text itself, the glorious revo- 
lution would have remained only possible in theory, and would not now 
have existed upon record a formidable example to their successors. 

“* My Lords, I cannot agree with the noble duke that nothing less 
than an immediate attack upon the honour or interest of this nation can 
authorise us to interpose in defence of weaker states, and in stopping 
the enterprises of an ainbitious neighbour. Whenever that narrow, 
selfish policy has prevailed in our councils, we have constantly experi- 
enced the fatal effects of it. By suffering our natural enemies to oppress 
the powers less able than we are to make a resistance, we have per- 
mitted them to increase their strength, we have lost the most favourable 
opportunities of opposing them with success; and found ourselves at last 
obliged to run every hazard, in making that cause our own, in which we 
were not wise enough to take part while the expense and danger might 
have been supported by others. —— With respect to Corsica, I shall only 
say, that France has obtained a more useful and important acquisition 
in one pacific campaign than in any of her belligerent campaigns; at 
least while I had the honour of administering the war against her.t The 


* The civil constitution too, that legal liberty, that general creed, which every 
Englishman professes, may still be supported, though Wilkes, &c., should ob- 
stinately refuse to communicate, and even if the fathers of the church, if Savile, 
&c., should disagree in the ceremonies of their political worship, and even in 
the interpretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta.”—Junius, ii. 346. 

ft “ Either we suffer the French to make an acquisition the importance of 
which you have probably no conception of, or we find ourselves prin- 
cipals in the war, and are obliged to hazard every thing for an object which 


might originally have been obtained without expense or danger.” — Ibid. 
i. 489, 490. 
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to this delay ; besides that my own indisposition at 
present would render me very unequal to that part 
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word may, perhaps, be thought singular: I mean only while I was the 
minister chiefly entrusted with the conduct of the war. I remember, 
my Lords, the time when Lorraine was united to the crown of France ; 
that too was, in some measure, a pacific conquest; and there were 
people who talked of it, as the noble duke now speaks of Corsica. 
France was permitted to take and keep possession of a noble province ; 
and, according to his Grace’s ideas, we did right in not opposing it. 
The effect of these acquisitions, is, I confess, not immediate ; but they 
unite with the main body by degrees, and. in time, make a part of the 
national strength. I fear, my Lords, it is too much the temper of this 
country to be insensible of the approach of danger until it comes with 
accumulated terror upon us. 

““* My Lords, the condition of his Majesty’s affairs in Ireland, and the 
state of that kingdom within itself, will undoubtedly make a very ma- 
terial part of your Lordships’ enquiry. I am not sufficiently informed 
to enter into the subject so fully as I could wish; but by what appears 
to the public, and from my own observation, I confess I cannot give 
the ministry much credit for the spirit or prudence of their conduct. 
I see, that even where their measures are well chosen, they are inca- 
pable of carrying them through without some unhappy mixture of 
weakness or imprudence.—They are incapable of doing entirely right.* 
My Lords, I do, from my conscience, and from the best weighed prin- 
ciples of my understanding, applaud the augmentation of the army. 
As a military plan, I believe it has been judiciously arranged. In a 
political view, Iam convinced it was for the welfare, for the safety of 
the whole empire. But, my Lords, with all these advantages, with all 
these recommendations, if I had the honour of advising his Majesty, 
I would never have consented to his accepting the augmentation, with 
that absurd dishonourable condition which the ministry have submitted 
to annex to it. My Lords, I revere the just prerogative of the crown, 
and would contend for it as warmly as for the rights of the people. They 
are linked together, and naturally support each other. I would not touch 
a feather of the prerogative. The expression, perhaps, is too light ; but 
since I have made use of it, let me add, that the entire command and 
power of directing the local disposition of the army is the royal prero- 
gative, as the master-feather in the cagle’s wing; and if I were per- 
mitted to carry the allusion a little farther, I would say, they have 
disarmed the imperial bird, the “ ministrum fulminis alitem.’ The army 


ee “ 








* «It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you should never do 
right by mistake.” — Junius, i. 480. 
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of the business which I have undertaken. It will 
be necessary, however, for me to see several lords, 
and I hope there will be no objection. 


is the thunder of the crown. — The ministry have tied up the hand 
which should direct the bolt.* 

““« My Lords, I remember that Minorca was lost for want of four bat- 
talions. They could not be spared from hence ; and there was a deli- 
cacy about taking them from Ireland. I was one of those who promoted 
an enquiry into that matter in the other house; and I was convinced 
we had not regular troops sufficient for the necessary service of the 
nation. Since the moment the plan of augmentation was first talked 
of, I have constantly and warmly supported it among my friends: I 
have recommended it to several members of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and exhorted them to support it with their utmost interest in 
parliament. I did not foresee, nor could I conceive it possible, the 
ministry would accept of it, with a condition that makes the plan itself 
ineffectual, and, as far as it operates, defeats every useful purpose of 
maintaining a standing military force. His Majesty is now so confined 
by his promise, that he must leave twelve thousand men locked up in 
Ireland, let the situation of his affairs abroad, or the approach of 
danger to this country, be ever so alarming, unless there be an actual 
rebellion, or invasion, in Great Britain. Even in the two cases excepted 
by the King’s promise, the mischief must have already begun to operate, 
must have already taken effect, before his Majesty can be authorised to 
send for the assistance of his Irish army. He has not left himself the 
power of taking any preventive measures, let his intelligence be ever so 
certain, let his apprehensions of invasion or rebcllion be ever so well- 
founded: unless the traitor be actually in arms; unless the enemy be 
in the heart of your country, he cannot move a single man from Ire- 
land. 

*** T feel myself compelled, my Lords, to return to that subject which 
occupies and interests me most; I mean the internal disorder of the 
constitution, and the remedy it demands. But first, I would observe, 
there is one point upon which I think the noble duke has not explained 
himself. Ido not mean to catch at words, but, if possible, to possess 
the sense of what Ihear. I would treat every man with candour, and 
should expect the same candour in return. For the noble duke, in 





* « The ministry are labouring to draw a line of distinction between the 
honour of the crown and the rights of the people.”—* The king’s honour is 
that of the people. Their real honour and interest are the same.”-—~“ The 
feather that adorns the regal bird supports its flight; strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth.” —~ Junius, ii. 194. 
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I shall have the honour of writing to your 
Ladyship again this evening after I have been at 


particular, I have every personal respect and regard. I never desire to 
understand him but as he wishes to be understood. His Grace, I 
think, has laid much stress upon the diligence of the several public 
officers, and the assistance given them by the administration, in pre- 
paring a state of the expenses of his Majesty’s civil government, for the 
information of parliament, and for the satisfaction of the public. He 
has given us a number of plausible reasons for their not having yet been 
able to finish the account; but, as far as I am able to recollect, he has 
not yet given us the smallest reason to hope, that it ever will be 
finished ; or that it ever will be laid before parliament. 

““« My Lords, I am not unpractised in business. and if, with with all 
that apparent diligence, and all that assistance which the noble Duke 
speaks of, the accounts in question have not yet been made up, I am 
convinced there must be a defect in some of the public offices, which 
ought to be strictly inquired into, and severely punished. But, my 
Lords, the waste of the public money is not of itself so important as the 
pernicious purpose to which we have reason to suspect that money 
has been applied. For some years past, there has been an influx of 
wealth into this country, which has been attended with many fatal 
consequences, because it has not been the regular, natural produce of 
labour and industry. The riches of Asia have been poured in upon 
us, and have brought with them not only Asiatic luxury, but, I fear, 
Asiatic principles of government. Without connections, without any 
natural interest in the soil, the importers of forcign gold have forced 
their way into parliament, by such a torrent of private corruption, as 
no private hereditary fortune could resist. My Lords, not saying but 
what is within the knowledge of us all, the corruption of the people is 
the great original cause of the discontents of the people themselves, of 
the enterprise of the crown, and the notorious decay of the internal 
vigour of the constitution. For this great evil some immediate remedy 
must be provided ; and I confess, my Lords, I did hope, that his 
Majesty’s servants would not have suffered so many years of peace 
to elapse, without paying some attention to an object, which ought to 
engage and interest us all. I flattered myself I should see some 
barriers thrown up in defence of the constitution*, some impediment 
formed to stop the rapid progress of corruption. I doubt not we all 
agree that something must be done. I shall offer my thoughts, such 
as they are, to the considcration of the House; and I wish that every 
noble lord who hears me would be as ready as I am to contribute his 





* « Tt assuredly willbe the only support of every barrier raised in defence 
of the constitution.” —Junius, 1. 284. 
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the House of Lords, and of informing Lord Chatham 
to what day next week the business is deferred. I 





opinion to this important service. I will not call my own sentiments 
crude and indigested ; it would be unfit for me to offer any thing to 
your Lordships, which I had not well considered; and this subject, I 
own, has long occupied my thoughts. I will now give them to 
your Lordships without reserve. 

«© ¢ Whoever understands the theory of the English constitution, and 
will compare it with the fact, must see at once how widely they differ. 
We must reconcile them to each other, if we wish to save the liberties 
of this country ; we must reduce our political practice, as nearly as 
possible, to our principles. The constitution intended that there 
should be a permanent relation between the constituent and repre- 
sentative body of the people. Will any man affirm, that, as the House 
of Commons is now formed, that relation is in any degree preserved ? 
My Lords, it is not preserved, it is destroyed. Let us be cautious, 
however, how we have recourse to violent expedients. 

“¢ The borouchs of this country have properly enough beewvalled the 
rotten parts of the constitution. I have lived in Cornwall, and without 
entering into any invidious particularity, have seen enough to justify 
the appellation. But in my judgment, my Lords, these boroughs, 
corrupt as they are, must be considered as the natural infirmity of the 
constitution. Like the infirmities of the body, we must bear them with 
patience, and submit to carry them about with us. The limb is morti- 
fied, but the amputation might be death.* 

“* Let us try, my Lords, whether some gentler remedies may not be 
discovered. Since we cannot cure the disorder, let us endeavour to 
infuse such a portion of new health into the constitution, as may enable 
it to support its most inveterate diseases.+ 

“<The representation of the counties is, I think, still preserved pure 
and uncorrupted. That of the greatest cities is upon a footing equally 
respectable ; and there are many of the larger trading towns, which 








* As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am as much offended as any 
man at seeing so many of them under the direct influence of the crown; yet 
T own I have both doubts and apprehensions in regard to the remedy you 
propose. I confess to you [ am startled at the idea of so extensive an am- 
putation.”—“ When you propose to cut away the rotten parts, can you tell 
what parts are perfectly sound — at what point the mortification ends ?”—Junius, 


287. 289. 
1 “ Besides that I approve highly of Lord Chatham’s idea of infusing a 


portion of new health into the constitution, to enable it to bear its infirmities (a 
brilliant expression, and full of intrinsic wisdom), other reasons concur in per- 
suading me to adopt it.” Jbid. i. 290. 
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have the honour to be, with great respect, your 
Ladyship’s most obedient and 
Most humble servant, 
RocKINGHAM. 








still preserve their independence. The infusion of health which I now 
allude to, would be to permit every county to elect one member more 
in addition-to their present representation. The knights of the shires 
approach nearest to the constitutional representation of the country, 
because they represent the soil. * It is not in the little dependent bo- 
roughs, it is in the great cities and counties that the strength and vigour 
of the constitution resides, and by them alone, if an unhappy question 
should ever rise, will the constitution be honestly and firmly defended. 
It would increase that strength, because I think it is the only security 
we have against the profligacy of the times, the corruption of the 
people, and the ambition of the crown. 

“ ¢T think I have weighed every possible objection that can be raised 
against a plan of this nature ; and | confess I see but one, which, to 
me, carries any appearances of solidity. It may be said, perhaps, that 
when the act passed for uniting the two kingdoms, the number of 
persons who were to represent the whole nation in parliament was 
proportioned and fixed on for ever ; that this limitation is a funda- 
mental article, and cannot be altered without hazarding a dissolution 
of the Union. 

“© *My Lords, no man who hears me can have a greater reverence for 
that wise and important act, than I have. I revere the memory of that 
great prince who first formed the plan, and of those illustrious patriots 
who carried it into execution. As a contract, every article of it should 
be inviolable ; as the common basis of the strength and happines of two 
nations, every article of it should be sacred.{ I hope I cannot be sus- 
pected of conceiving a thought so dctestable, as to propose an advan- 
tage to one of the contracting parties at the expense of the other. No, 
my Lords, I mean that the benefit should be universal, and the consent 
to reeeive it unanimous. Nothing less than a most urgent and im- 
portant occasion should persuade me to vary even from the letter of 
the act ; but there is no occasion, however urgent, however important, 
that should ever induce me to depart from the spirit of it. Let that 
spirit be religiously preserved. Let us follow the principle upon which 
the representation of the two countries was proportioned at the Union ; 








* « Tord Chatham's project of increasing the number of knights of the shire 


appears to me admirable,” —~ Junius, i. 287. 
_ ¥ “Tam far from meaning to impeach the articles of the union.” — Ibid. i, 
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THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE COUNTESS 
OF CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Wednesday evening, 
near 8 o’clock, January 24, 1770. 
Mapam, 


May I beg of your Ladyship to communicate to 
Lord Chatham what has passed in the House of 
Lords to-day. From my own state of health, and 
from the agitation of my mind occasioned by 


and when we increase the number of representatives for the English 
counties, let the shires of Scotland be allowed an equal privilege. 
On these terms, and while the proportion limited by the Union is pre- 
served by the two nations, I apprehend that no man who is a friend to 
either will object to an alteration so necessary for the security of both. 
I do not speak of the authority of the legislature to carry such a 
measure into effect, because I imagine no man will dispute it. But 1 
would not wish the legislature to interpose by an exertion of its power 
alone, without the cheerful concurrence of all parties. My object is 
the happiness and security of the two nations, and I would not wish to 
obtain it without their mutual consent. 

“ * My Lords, besides my warm approbation of the motion made by 
the noble Lord, [ have a natural and personal pleasure in rising up to 
second it. I consider my seconding his Lordship’s motion, and I would 
wish it to be considered by others, as a public demonstration of that 
cordial union, which, I am happy to affirm, subsists between us — of 
my attachment to those principles which he has so well defended, and 
ef my respect for his person. There has been a time, my Lords, when 
those who wished well to neither of us, who wished to see us separated 
for cver, found a sufficient gratification for their malignity against us 
both. But that time is happily at anend. The friends of this country 
will, I doubt not, hear with pleasure, that the noble Lord and his friends 
are now united with me and mine, upon a principle which, I trust, will 
make our union indissoluble. It is not to possess, or divide, the emo- 
luments of government ; but, if possible, to save the state. Upon this 
ground we met — upon this ground we stand, firm and inseparable. 
No ministerial artifices, no private offers, no secret seduction can divide 


¥ 
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a late event('), I was exceedingly doubtful whether 
I should have been able to have proceeded to- 
morrow ; but, indeed, upon your Ladyship’s letter 
last night, which informed me that so very essential 
a support as Lord Chatham’s presence would be 
wanting, I was determined in my own mind to try 
to put off the day. 

When I moved the adjournment from to-morrow 
till Friday the 2d of February, I moved it upon 
the two grounds of my own feelings, &c. which had 
prevented my being even tolerably prepared for so 
great a question, and upon the other ground of the 
great loss it might be to the public, that upon so 
important a question Lord Chatham, with whom I 
had every reason to imagine my opinions coincided, 
could not be there. | 

The reason of naming Friday instead of Thursday 
is in order to give more time for preparing a 
protest after the debate. Lord Chatham will see 
at once the management in that matter, and I think 
will approve it. Though we had no division, as 
none objected to put off the day, yet we had a kind 





us. United as we are, we can set the profoundest policy of the present 
ministry, their grand, their only arcanum of government, their divide et 
impera, at defiance. 1 hope an early day will be agreed to for consi- 
dering the state of the nation, My infirmities must fall heavily upon 
me indeed, if I do not attend my duty that day. When I consider my 
age, and unhappy state of health, I feel how little I am personally in. 
terested in the event of any political question: but I look forward to 
to others, and am determined, as far as my poor ability extends, to convey 
to those who come after me the blessings which I cannot long hope 
to enjoy myself.’ ” 


(:) The death of Mr. Charles Yorke. See p. 391. 
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of sparring debate or conversation, that we were in- 

consistent after our protest, which objected to 

delay. Upon the whole, I-hope we had much the 

better of the battle. I have the honour to be, 

with great respect, 

Your Ladyship’s 
most obedient, humble servant, 

RocKINGHAM. 


EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


Friday morning, past eleven. 
(January 26, 1770.] 

A GLorious day, indeed! The House was not 
up till near three. I was there the whole time. 
The court seemed much struck. The question 
distressed them beyond measure: they could not 
put it off by a previous question. Blundering 
Clare began his nonsense, and in due time they re- 
ceived, probably from Dyson, who was absent, ad- 
ditional words, which they moved, and which led 
them into a new violation of every rule and order 
of parliament. 

The motion was the first resolution as upon 
Lord Chatham’s paper ('); to which they added 


(1) “That this House, in the exercise of its judicature in 
matters of election, is bound to judge according to the law of 
the land, and the known and established law and custom of par- 
liament, which is part thereof.”’ 
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words to this effect, ‘‘ And that the judgment given 
by the House last session, that Mr. Wilkes, &c. was 
and is incapable of being elected, &c. was founded 
upon those principles ; viz. the law and custom of 
parliament.” This was a tack to the question, 
which when carried made it impossible for those 
who had proposed the first resolution to vote in 
support of it, when thus tacked to the second. 
Accordingly, they disclaimed it, and are to go on 
next Monday. Mr. Hampden seconded the motion, 
which was made by Dowdeswell. George Grenville 
spoke astonishingly well, and Wedderburn admir- 
ably; the Solicitor-general very late, and but poorly. 
Conway distressed them by declaring he wished the 
questions were separated, and proposed that it 
should be agreed to divide them; which Lord 
North was obliged to consent to, upon condition 
that the opposition would agree that they should 
follow each other, which was refused, and the divi- 
sion was had upon the whole.(') Sir George Yonge 
spoke, and very well. ‘The admirable and incom- 
parable Jack Shelley voted against us; which is 
but a bad prognostic of his Grace’s intentions, upon 
which, however, the numbers may have great effect. 
Lord Granby spoke expressive of his determined 
firmness. Griffin, Howard, and St. Leger with us. 
Beckford was not at the House; ill, I suppose. 
The court did wretchedly, indeed. George Gren. 


(‘) Upon a division, the question, with the amendment, was 
carried by 224 to 180; thereby confirming the former decision 
of the House on the Middlesex election. 
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ville bitter in the last degree, and without mercy, 
Nothing is yet filled up. If they mean to stand, | 
suppose it must be done forthwith, as a signal of 
firmness. Believe me always, my dear sister, 
| Most truly and affectionately yours, 
TEMPLE. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, January 30, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 

I can, from the best authority, assure your Lord- 
ship the Duke of Grafton has resigned.(') The 
present plan appears to be a trial, with Lord North 
at the head of the treasury ; but I have reason to 
think the court not resolved on this measure, and 
have some thoughts of sounding your Lordship 
or other heads of opposition, and using all argu- 
ments to prevail against a dissolution of parliament, 
granting any other relief to the public that can be 
suggested. The Duke of Grafton has resolved on 
this step ever since Lord Granby’s resignation, 
and the unreasonable demands of his Bedford 
friends have confirmed his Grace in that resolution. 
I do not find that he has yet explained himself to 
his relations. Mr. Conway does not mean to take 


(‘) To the great astonishment of the nation, the Duke of 
Grafton, on the evening of the 28th, resigned his situation of 
first lord of the treasury, and Lord North, already chancellor of 
the exchequer, was immediately appointed his successor. 
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more cordially to the treasury bench for this 
change, nor will he take any new situation. 

The lieutenancy of Ireland has been offered 
Lord Rochford, but he refused it: this was 
with a view to vacate secretary of state for Lord 
Sandwich. The Bedford story is, that the Duke 
of Grafton will support roundly, and show it by his 
violence in the House of Lords on Friday; that 
no other change is to be made, and that they will 
fight the battle through. A third quarter gives 
me hints of real alarm at Buckingham House. 
Lord Granby is come in; so I must only add my 
warm wishes for your Lordship’s health, and assure 
you that I am, 

Most respectfully and 
affectionately yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, 
ESQ. 


Hayes, Tuesday night, January 30, 1770. 
SIR, 

I wave the pleasure toreturn you, in my Lord’s 
name, abundance of thanks for the favour of your 
interesting letter. The resignation of the Duke of 
Grafton seems an incomprehensible mystery, on 
any other supposition than that of ministry breaking 
up; and even in that case, it is equally without a 
solution. ‘Time, and that a very short one, must 
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clear up this riddle, and for the present a suspense 
of conjecture naturally takes place here. 

I cannot enough say how much my Lord feels 
your very obliging and kind attention to keep him 
informed of what is passing in a time so big with 
expectation. We know you will be pleased to 
hear, that the gout has gone on favourably, and 
that my Lord trusts that he shall be able to appear 
on Friday, having sat up the greatest part of 
yesterday and to-day without fatigue. I am, Sir, 

Your most faithful, 
humble servant, 
Hester CuHatiaM. 


a mn 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Thursday, 3 o'clock, p. m. 
February 1, 1770. 

Lorp Rockincuam presents his compliments to 
the Earl of Chatham, and hopes to have the pleasure 
of hearing that Lord Chatham’s health is so well, 
that there is no fear of so great a disappointment 
as his Lordship’s absence from the House of Lords 
to-morrow would be. 

Lord Rockingham imagines Lord Chatham would 
not be much surprised at the majority last night (’) 


(‘) In the House of Commons, on Mr. Dowdeswell’s motion, 
‘That by the law of the land, and the known law and usage 
of parliament, no person eligible by common right can be 
incapacitated by vote or resolution of this House, but by act 
of parliament only;” which was negatived by 226 against 181. 
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having been two hundred and twenty six, as his 
Lordship must have seen, for some years, that it is 
neither men nor measures, but something else, 
which operates in these times. (’) 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Saturday, 4 o’clock, p. m. 
February 17, 1770. 


Lorp RocxineusM presents his compliments to 
Lord Chatham, and has the honour of enclosing to 


() On the following day, the House of Lords being in a 
committee on the state of the nation, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham moved, “That the House of Commons, in the 
exercise of its judicature in matters of election, is bound to 
judge according to the law of the land, and the known and 
established law and custom of parliament, which is part thereof.” 
After the motion had been opposed by Lord Sandwich, 


The Earl of CuHatHam rose.*— “ He began with observing, 
that the noble Lord had been very adroit in referring to the Jour- 
nals, and in collecting every circumstance that might assist his ar- 
gument. Though my long and almost continued infirmities, said 
he, have denied me the hour of ease to obtain these benefits, yet, 
without the assistance of the Journals, or other collaterals I can 
reply to both the precedents which his Lordship has produced. I 
will readily allow the facts to be as the noble Earl has stated them ; 
namely, that Lionel, Earl of Middlesex, as well as Lord Bacon, were 
both, for certain crimes and misdemeanors, expelled this house, and 
incapacitated from ever sitting here, without occasioning any inter- 
ference from the other branches of the legislature. Neither of these 
cases bear any analogy to the present case. They affected only them- 
selves: the rights of no constituent body were affected by them. It 
is not the person of Mr. Wilkes that is complained of: as an individual, 
he is personally out of the dispute. The cause of complaint, the great 


* Of this speech, which Almon took from the London Museum, Junius 
was, from internal evidence, the reporter. See “ Junius Identified,” p. 384. 
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his Lordship a copy of the motion proposed to be 
made on Monday next. Lord Craven will make 





cause, is, that the inherent rights and franchises of the people are, in 
this case, invaded, trampled upon, and annihilated.* Lord Bacon and 
Lord Middlesex represented no county or city: the rights of no free- 
holder, the franchises of no elector, were destroyed by their expulsion. 
The cases are as widely different as north from south. But I will allow 
the noble Earl a succedaneum to his argument, which, probably, he has 
not as yet thought of. I will suppose he urges, ‘that whatever au- 
thority gives a seat to a peer, it is at least equally as respectable as toa 
commoner, and that, both in expulsion and incapacitation, the injury is | 
directly the same.’ Granted ; and I will further allow, that if Mr. Wilkes : 
had not been re-elected by the people, the first expulsion, I believe, 
would be efficient. Therefore, my Lords, this comparison ceases ; for, 
except these noble lords mentioned had received a fresh title, either by 
birth or patent, they could not possibly have any claim after the first 
expulsion. The noble Lord asks, ‘How came this doctrine to be 
broached ?’ And adds, ‘Who should be more tenacious of their liberties 
and privileges than the members themselves ?’ In respect to the latter 
part of this question, I agree none should be so proper as themselves 
to protect their own rights and privileges ; and I sincerely lament that 
they have, by their recent conduct, so far forgot what those privileges 
are, that they have added to the long list of venality from Esau to the 
present day. In regard to the first part, ‘ How came this doctrine to 
be broached ?’ I must tell the noble Lord it is as old as the constitution 
itself; the liberties of the people, in the original distribution of go- 
vernment, being the first thing provided for; and in the case of Mr. 
Wilkes, though we have not instances as numerous as in other cases, 
yet it is, by no means, the less constitutional ; like a comet in the fir- 
mament, which however it may dazzle and surprise the vulgar and untus 
tored, by the unfrequency of its appearance, the philosopher, versed in 
astronomic science, it affects no more than any other common process 
of nature, being perfectly simple, and to him perfectly intelligible. Need 
I remind you, my Lords, at this period, of that common school-boy 
position, ‘that the constitution of this country depends upon King, 
Lords, and Commons ; that each by its power is a balance to the other ?’ 
If this is not the case, why werc the three estates constituted ? Why 
should it be necessary, before an act of parliament takes place, that their 
mutual concurrence should be had ? My Lords, I am ashamed to trudge 
in this common track of argument; and have no apology to make, but 


* Let Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, circumstanced as he is with 
regard to the public, even his vices plead for him. The laws of England shall 
not be violated even by your holy zeal to oppress a sinner.”— Junius, i, 460. 
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the motion, and will take it in part upon the ground 
of the public notoriety of what passed in the 


that I have been drawn into it by the noble Lord’s asserting, ‘ We had 
no right to interfere with the privileges of the other House.’ 

“ The noble Earl has been very exact in his calculation of the pro- 
portion of persons who have petitioned ; and did the affair rest merely on 
this calculation, his argument would be unanswerable; but will he con- 
sider what numbers, whose private sentiments felt all the rigour of par- 
liamentary proceedings, but for want of a few principals to call them 
together and collect their opinions have never reached the ear of their 
sovereign. If we add to this number, the interest made use of on the 
side of government, to suppress all petitions, with the authority that 
placemen have necessarily over their dependents, it is very surprising, 
that out of forty counties, thirteen had spirit and independence sufficient 
tostem suchatideof venality. But I will suppose that this was not the case, 
that no undue influence was made use of, and that hence but one third 
of the people think themselves aggrieved. Are numbers to constitute 
right ? are not the laws of the land fixed and unalterable ? and is not this 
proceeding complained of, or any other (supported even but by one), 
to be tried and adjudged by these laws ? Therefore, however the noble 
Lord may excel in the doctrine of calculation as a speculative matter, 
it can by no means serve him, urged in the course of argument. Let 
us not then, my Lords, be deaf to the alarms of the people, when these 
alarms are founded on the infringement of their rights. Let us not 
sit neuter and inattentive to the proccedings of the other House. We 
are, equally with that Ffouse, intrusted with the people’s rights, and we 
cannot conscientiously discharge our duties without our interference, 
whenever we find those rights, in any part of the constitution, trampled 
on. 

“ I have, my Lords, trespassed on your patience at this late hour of 
the night, when the length of this debate must have fatigued your 
Lordships considerably. But I cannot apologize in a case so deeply 
interesting to the nation — no time can be too long — no time can be 
lost—no hardships can be complained of.—He condemned the conduct 
of the House of Commons in terms of asperity. He denominated the 
vote of that House, which had made Colonel Luttrell representative for 
Middlesex, a gross invasion of the rights of election — a dangerous vio- 
lation of the English constitution—a treacherous surrender of the inyal- 
uable privilege of a freehold, and a corrupt sacrifice of their own honour 
They had stript the statute book of its brightest ornaments, to gild the 
wings, not of prerogative, but of unprincipled faction and lawless domina- 
tion. To gratify the resentments of some individuals, the laws had been 
despised, trampled upon, and destroyed — those laws, which had been 


made by the stern virtue of their ancestors, the iron barons of old, to 
mae oy ‘ 
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House of Commons, relative to Sir Edward Hawke’s 
declarations, &c. &c. ‘The intended motion is yet 
a secret from the administration. 


whom we were indebted for all the blessings of our present constitution: 
to whose virtue and whose blood, to whose spirit in the hour of contest, 
and to whose tenderness in the triumph of victory, the silken barons 
of this day owe their honours and theirs seats, and both Houses of 
Parliament owe their continuance.* These measures, he said, made a 
part of that unhappy system, which had been formed in the present 
reign, with a view to new-model the constitution, as well as the govern- 
ment. These measures originated, he would not say, with his Majesty’s 
‘knowledge, but in his Majesty’s councils. The Commons had sla- 
vishly obeyed the commands of his Majesty’s servants, and had thereby 
exhibited, and proved, to the conviction of every man, what might have . 
been only matter of suspicion before— that ministers held a corrupt in- 
fluence in parliament — it was demonstrable — it was indisputable. It 
was therefore particularly necessary for their Lordships, at this critical 
and alarming period, so full of jealousy and apprehension, to step for- 
wards, and oppose themselves, on the one hand, to the justly incensed, 
and perhaps speedy, intemperate rage of the people ; and on the other, 
to the criminal and malignant conduct of his Majesty’s ministers ; that 
they might prevent licentiousness on the one side, and depredation on 
the other. Their Lordships were the constitutional barrier between the 
extremes of liberty and prerogative.” 


The Marquis of Rockingham’s motion was negatived by 96 
against 47. After which, the Earl of Marchmont moved, 
“ That any resolution of this House, directly or indirectly im- 
peaching a judgment of the House of Commons, in a matter 
where their jurisdiction is competent, final, and conclusive, 
would be a violation of the constitutional right of the Commons, 
tends to make a breach between the two Houses of Parliament, 
and leads to a general confusion.” He threw out, by way of 
menace to the opposition, that if they went one step further, 
they would justify the necessity of calling in foreign assistance, 
The Duke of Richmond called him to order, and asked for an 
explanation of the words foreign assistance; but he shuffled it 
off. Lord Mansfield insisted that their Lordships had no right 
to interfere in any determination of the Commons. The Earl 


* «When Barrington, that silken fawning courtier.”— Junius, iii. 481, — 
* I should be glad to mortify those contemptible creatwres, whose worthless im- 
portance depends entirely upon their influence over boroughs.”— Ibid. i 290." 
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THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. | 


Grosvenor Square, Sunday night, past eleven, 
February 18, 1770. 


Lorp Rocxineuam presents his compliments to 
Lord Chatham, and was much concerned at. the 
account he received this evening of his Lordship’s 


of Egmont said, the late petitions were highly censurable ; that 
the people had no right, nor even claim of right, to present 
such pctitions—that they were treasonable. This harsh 
denunciation of the petitions brought up the Earl of Chatham. 
His Lordship declared, “that however indignant he might feel 
on such a dreadful sentence on the petitioners, he hoped 
they would only smile when they heard it. He thanked Lord 
Marchmont for his lenity, in permitting the petitioners to have 
their heads on one day longer; and said the petitions were 
laudable and constitutional, and the right of the people to pre- 
sent them undoubted. He then replied to Lord Mansfield, and 
showed the necessity of the House of Lords interfering, in cases 
of an invasion of the people’s liberties, or an unconstitutional 
determination of the House of Commons; and he affirmed, 
that the case of the county of Middlesex fell under both these 
denominations. He conjured them, then, by the noble blood 
which had run for so many ages in their veins, and by the noble 
struggles of their ancestors in behalf of liberty, not to behold 
with indifference a transaction so alarming; and modestly said 
of himself, for his own part, he was hardly warm in his seat. 
He quoted Lord Somers and Chief Justice Holt, in support of 
his law, and drew their characters very finely. He called them 
honest men, who knew and loved the English constitution. 
Then, turning to Lord Mansfield, he said, with a sneer, I vow 
to God I think the noble Lord equals them both—in abilities.* 
He complained strongly of the motion being sudden, and made 
at midnight, and pressed the necessity of an adjournment of 
only two days. He said, among other things, if the consti- 


* « Cursed with the abilities of a Mansfield.”—— Junius, i, 937.—“ I ac- 
knowledge your abilities,"— Ibid, ii. 181. 
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having an attack of the gout. Lord Rockingham 
thought it quite necessary that the lords who had met 
here yesterday should be informed of Lord Chatham’s 
indisposition, and that their opinion should be asked 
about putting off the motion. (’) " 





tution must be wounded, let it not receive its mortal stab at 
this dark and midnight hour, when honest men are asleep in 
their beds, and when only felons and assassins are seeking for 
prey.” At half-past one the question was put, and carried in 
the affirmative. 

(:) On the 2d of March, Lord Chatham being sufficiently 
recovered to attend, Lord Craven moved, ‘ That an humble 
address be presented to his Majesty, beseeching him forthwith 
to take the proper steps for such an increase of seamen in the 
royal navy as shall effectually preserve the honour and security 
of his Majesty’s kingdoms and colonies, and protect the trade 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” The following report of Lord 
Clatham’s speech on this occasion was taken by Junius * : — 


* «The report of this speech is shown to be from the pen of Junius, by 
the following letter, which accompanied it when first inserted in the Public 
Advertiser of March 5. : — ‘ Sir, I had the good fortune, last Friday, to be in 
company with two noble peers who have not been accustomed lately to meet 
often in private. As the subject of their conversation was curious, and worth 
the attention of your readers, I send you that part of it which I can recollect, 
and very nearly in their own words. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
InvisisLe.’ Comparing this letter with the note prefixed to Burke’s speech, 
by Junius, on the 5th December, 1767, (Woodfall, vol. ii. p. 498.) and with 
the introductory paragraph to another sketch by him, on the 19th November, 
1770, ‘ Sir, a few days ago I was in a large public company, where there 
happened some curious conversation,’ (vol. iii. p. 278.) we at once per- 
ceive that the report which follows may be justly attributed to Junius. It 
then opens in these words : — ‘The house of Savoy has produced a race of 
illustrious princes; notwithstanding which, it must be confessed, that the 
court of Turin sold you to the court of France in the last peace.’ After this 
sentence, the reports in the Public Advertiser and the London Museum, 
into which it was copied, agree word for word with the debate as it is given 
in Almon; but instead of the above four lines, Aumon has inserted more than 
a page and a half of the speech of Lord Chatham, not to be found printed in 
any other work ; and the reporter has introduced, in the course of it, the 
substance of the above in an emphatic manner, marking it with italics and 
small capitals, as if it were, what it certainly was, the essence of that part of 
the speech — that portion which he took down in his notes — and which his 
recollection afterwards enabled him to extend to twelve times the original 
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Indeed, it appeared to be the judgment of many 
lords, that the putting it off might be hurtful to 


‘<The Earl of CHATHAM supported the motion. He con- 
demned the conduct of the ministry in every particular con- 
cerning the navy. Having gone through great part of the 
subject, he took occasion to speak of the secret influence which 
had pervaded the counsels of the present reign. He described 
this influence as having subsisted from the first moment of his 
Majesty’s accession. He called it dangerous, base, unconsti- 
tutional and wicked. It had undermined and overturned every 
administration, however constituted or supported. He spoke, 
he said, of an invisible, irresponsible influence — of the per- 
nicious counsels of a favourite, who had occasioned all the 
unhappiness and disturbances in the nation, and whose agents 
had extended his pernicious politics and principles to the 
government and terror of the colonies; from all which he 
deprecated the worst of misfortunes. That although this 
favourite was at the present moment abroad, yet his influence, 
by his confidential agents, was as potent as if he were present. 
Who does not know the Mazarinade of France — that Mazarine 
absent, was Mazarine still. What is there, he asked, to distin- 
guish the two cases? The transaction of the late peace was a 
great proof, amongst many others, of his influence; that 
measure was his. Others participated in the guilt, but he was 
the principal. Then, raising his voice, he asserted, in a manly 
and dignified tone, that this country was soup at the late 
peace ; that we were sOLp by the court of Turin to the court of 
France: what other persons were concerned he would not 
at present state; but what he had stated was an indisputable 
Fact. He himself had been duped by this seerct influence at 
the moment when he least suspected treachery ; when the pros- 
pect was fair, and when the appearances of confidence were 
strong; in particular, at the time when he was taken ill, and 
obliged to go to Bath for a short week; he had before he set 


length. The question who furnished Almon, in 1792, with this extended 
account of the debate on March 2, 1770? admits but of one answer, when it 
is considered, that from Sir Puitie Francis were received the two full 
reports preceding, (see pp. 369, 400.) and one still longer immediately fol- 
lowing this.”-—Junius Identified, p. 385. 
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the cause, and yet the very polite manner in which 
Lord Chatham had expressed his wish of its being 





out formed with great pains, attention, and deliberation, some 
plans, which, as he conceived, were highly interesting, and of 
the utmost importance to this country; which had been ap- 
proved in council, and to which the King himself had given his 
approbation. | But when he returned, he found his plans 
were aJl vanished into thin air. ‘ When I,’ continued he, ‘ was 
earnestly called upon for the public service, I came from 
Somersetshire with wings of zeal. I consented to preserve a 
peace which I abominated’; a peace I would not make, but 
would preserve when made. I undertook to support a govern- 
ment by law; but to shield no man from public justice. These 
terms were accepted, [ thought, with sincerity accepted. I 
own I was credulous, I was duped, I was deceived; for I soon 
found that there was no original administration to be suffered 
in this country. The same secret invisible influence still pre- 
vailed, which had put an end to all the successive adminis- 
trations, as soon as they opposed or declined to act under it.’ 
Here the Duke of Grafton rose, and said, ‘I rise to defend the 
King ; though, if [ understand rightly the words which have 
been spoken, they are only the effects of a distempered mind, 
brooding over its own discontent.’ To which, Lord Chatham 
replied, —‘I rise neither to deny, to retract, nor to explain away, 
the words I have spoken. As for his Majesty, I always 
found every thing gracious and amiable in the closet; so 
amiably condescending as a promise, in every repeated audience, 
not only to forgive, but to supply, the defects of health by his 
cheerful support, and by the ready assistance of all His imme- 
diate dependants, &c. Instead of this, all the obstacles and 
difficulties which attended every great and public measure, did 
not arise from those out of government: they were suggested, 
nourished, and supported, by that secret influence I have men- 
tioned, and by the industry of those very dependants ; ‘first by 
secret treachery ; then by official influence; afterwards in 
public councils. A long train of these practices has at length 
unwillingly convinced me that there is something behind the 
throne greater than the King himself. As to the noble duke, 
there was in his conduet, from the time of my being taken ill, a 
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put off, and the desire the lords had that his Lord- 
ship should be present in the House on the debate, 
has inclined us all to decide to put it off till 
Wednesday or Friday se’nnight. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, Tuesday afternoon, 
' March 13, 1770. (1) 
My pear Lorp, 


Lorp Tempte will have communicated my in- 
telligence of last night. It 1s since confirmed, and 


gradual deviation from every thing that had been settled and 
solemnly agreed to by his Grace, both as to measures and men ; 
till at last there were not left two planks together of the ship 
which had been originally launched. As to a distempered 
mind, I have a drawer full of proofs, that my principles have 
never given way to any disease; and that I have always had 
sufficient vigour of mind remaining to support them, and con- 
sequently to avoid all those snares, which, from time to time, 
have been so artfully laid to take advantage of my state of 
health: his Grace can witness better than any other man, 
because he has himself the letters which sufficiently prove it.’ 
The motion was negatived.” 

(‘) On the following day, a debate took place in the House 
of Lords, on a motion for a committee to inquire into the state 
and expenditure of the civil list. The subjoined account of 
what passed upon this. occasion originally appeared in the 
London Museum: — 

‘The Earl:of CuatTHam spoke in support of the motion. 
He said, ‘ The civil list was appropriated, in the first instance, 
to the support of the civil government; and in the next, to the 
honour and dignity of the crown. In every other respect, the 
minute and particular expenses of the civil list are as open to 
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I believe Thursday will be the day on which the 
remonstrance is to be attacked in parliament. 


parliamentary examination and inquiry, in regard to the ap- 
plication and abuse, as any other grant of the people to any 
other purpose: and the ministers are equally or more culpable 
for incurring an unprovided expense, and arrears in this ser- 
vice, as for any other. The preamble of the civil: list acts 
prove this; and none but novices will ever act without proper 
regard to them: and therefore I can never consent to increase 
fraudulently the civil establishment, under pretence of making 
up deficiencies ; nor will I bid’so high for royal favour: and 
the minister who is bold enough to spend the people’s money 
before it is granted (even though it were not for the purpose 
of corrupting their representatives), and thereby leaving the 
people of England no other alternative, but either to disgrace 
their Sovereign, by not paying his debts, or to become the prey 
of every unthrifty or corrupt minister — such minister deserves 
death. The late good old King had something of humanity 
and amongst other royal and manly virtues, he possessed justice, 
truth, and sincerity, in an eminent degree ; so that he had some- 
thing about him by which it was possible to know whether he 
liked you or disliked you. I have been told that I have a pen- 
sion, and that I recommended others to pensions. It is ‘true ; 
and here is a list of them: you will find there the names of 
General Amherst, Sir Edward Hawke, and several others of 
the same nature ; they were given as rewards for real services, 
and as encouragements to other gallant heroes. They were 
honourably earned in a different sort of campaigns than those 
at Westminster; they were gained by actions full of danger to 
themselves, of glory and benefit to this nation; not by corrupt 
votes of baseness to the destruction of their country. You will 
find no secret services there ; and you will find, that when the 
warrior was recompensed, the member of parliament was left 
free. You will likewise find a pension of 15002. a year to Lord 
Camden. I recommended his Lordship to be chancellor ; his 
public and private virtues were acknowledged by all; they 
made his station more precarious. I could not reasonably ‘ex- 
pect from him that he would quit the chief justiceship of the 
common pleas, which he held for life, and put himself in the 
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The mode at present resolved upon is to move 
against Mr. Lovel, as the first of the committee 


power of those who were not to be trusted, to be dismissed from 
the chancery, perhaps the day after his appointment. The 
public has not been deceived by his conduct. My suspicions 
have been justified. His integrity has made him once more a 
poor and private man; he was dismissed for the opinion he 
gave in favour of the right of election in the people.’ Here 
Lord Marchmont, who lately talked of foreign force, called 
Lord Chatham to order. Some lords called out ‘ To the bar! 
to the bar!’ Lord Marchmont moved, that Lord Chatham’s 
words should be taken down. Lord Chatham seconded the 
motion; and added, ‘ I neither deny, retract, nor explain, these 
words. I do re-affirm the fact, and I desire to meet the sense 
of the House; I appeal to the honour of every lord in this 
house, whether he has not the same conviction.’ Lord Rock- 
ingham, Lord Temple, and many other lords, did upon their 
honour affirm the same. Lord Sandwich and Lord Weymouth 
would have withdrawn the motion; but Lord Marchmont, en- 
couraged by Lord Mansfield, persisted, and moved that nothing 
had appeared to justify such an assertion. Lord CHATHAM, 
‘My words remain unretracted, unexplained, and re-affirmed. 
I desire to know whether I am condemned, or acquitted; and 
whether I may still presume to hold up my head as high as the 
noble lord who moved to have my words taken down.’ To 
this no answer was given. Lord Chatham being reproached 
with having recommended the Duke of Grafton; and that he 
had forced his Grace on the King as his first minister, thus 
replied »— ‘ I advised his Majesty to take the Duke of Grafton 
as first lord of the treasury; but there is such a thing as time as 
well as tide; and the conduct of the noble duke has convinced 
me that I am as likely to be deceived as any other man, and as 
fallible as my betters. It was an expression of that great 
minister Sir Robert Walpole, upon a debate on the army, in 
the year 1737, “those who gave the power of blood, gave’ 
blood.” I will beg leave to parodize the expression, and say, 
Those who gave the means of corruption, gave corruption. I 
will trust no sovereign in the world with the means of pur- 
chasing the liberties of the people. When I had the honour of 
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who signed the request to the lord mayor: then 
’tis imagined my lord mayor and the sheriffs will 
rise in their places to say they are parties equally ; 
which is to bring the attack upon them. The alarm 
at court is beyond imagination. If our friends 
stand firm, they own all is over with them. Every 
temptation is, or will be, forthwith held out to Lord 
Rockingham. There is their only hope. I wish 
your Lordship could contrive to see Lord Granby 


being the confidential keeper of the King’s intention, he assured 
me that he never intended to exceed the allowance which was 
made by parliament; and therefore, my Lords, at a time when 
there are no marks of personal dissipation in the King; ata 
time when there are no marks of any considerable sums having 
been expended to procure the secrets of our enemies; that a 
request of an inquiry into the expenditure of the civil list should 
be refused, is to me most extraordinary. Does the King of 
England want to build a palace equal to his rank and dignity ? 
Does he want to encourage the polite and useful arts? Does 
he mean to reward the hardy veteran, who has defended his 
quarrel in many a rough campaign, whose salary does not equal 
that of some of your servants? Or does he mean, by drawing 
the purse-strings of his subjects, to spread corruption through 
the people, to procure a parliament, like a packed jury, ready 
to acquit his ministers at all adventures? Ido not say, my 
Lords, that corruption lies here, or that corruption lies there; 
but if any gentleman in England were to ask me, whether I 
thought both houses of parliament were bribed, I should laugh 
in his face, and say, “ Sir, it is not so.’’ My Lords, from all that 
has been said, I think it must appear, that an inquiry into the 
state and expenditure of the civil list revenue is expedient, 
proper, and just; a refusal of it at this time will only add ridi- 
cule to disgrace, and folly to enormity.’ The motion was 
negatived.” 
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to-morrow, and talk over with him the state of the 
times and the remonstrance. I am, most affec- 
tionately, yours, &c. 

J. Catcrart. (') 


() The following is from the Annual Register: —“ An 
event which took place at this time, as it renewed all the 
heat and debate within doors, so it added new force to the ill 
humour and discontent without. This was the address, re- 
monstrance, and petition of the livery and corporation of 
London, in common-hall assembled, to the King; praying for 
the dissolution of parliament, and the removal of evil ministers ; 
a piece as remarkable for the freedom and boldness of the senti- 
ments which it conveyed, as for the extraordinary terms in which 
they were expressed. Among other passages in this remon- 
strance, it was asserted, ‘that the only judge removable at the 
pleasure of the crown had been dismissed from his high office 
for defending in parliament the laws and the constitution: that, 
under the same secret and malign influence, which through each 
successive administration had defeated every good, and sug- 
gested every bad, intention, the majority of the House of Com- 
mons had deprived the people of their dearest rights: that the 
decision on the Middlesex election was a deed more ruinous in 
its consequences than the levying of ship-money by Charles the 
First, or the dispensing power assumed by James the Second; a 
deed which must vitiate all the proceedings of this parliament ; 
for the acts of the legislature itself can no more be valid without 
a legal House of Commons than without a legal prince upon 
the throne: that representatives of the people are essential to 
the making of laws; and there is a time when it is morally de. 
monstrable that men cease to be representatives. That time is 
now arrived: the present House of Commons do not represent 
the people.” It was said, in the answer, that “the contents of the 
remonstrance could not but be considered as disrespectful to 
majesty, injurious to the parliament, and irreconcileable to the 
principles of the constitution.” The remonstrance was delivered 
by the Lord Mayor, who was attended by the sheriffs"and other 
city officers in their formalities, together with a few of the 
aldermen, and a great body of the common-council.” 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Tuesday night, March 13, 1770. 


My peEArR FRIEND, 

NoTHING can appear to me more absurd, or even’ 
ridiculous, than the high tone which the court mean 
to take upon the petition and remonstrance of the 
city, according to your intelligence ; for the com- 
munication of which I beg you will receive a 
thousand thanks. I propose to be in town about 
eleven to-morrow morning, and shall be extremely 
obliged to you if you will be so good as to let 
Lord Granby know that I shall be proud and 
happy to have the honour of seeing his Lordship 
at twelve to-morrow, if it be convenient to him. 

I cannot close this hasty note without saying again, 
how ridiculous and contemptible, in my sense, all 
the counterfeited firmness is of real despacr, con- 
victed guilt, and conscious weakness and incapa- 
city. Irest assured that all temptation will be 
vain in the quarter you mention ; and so I shall lay 
my head upon the safe pillow of well-grounded 
confidence, and sleep undisturbed with the doubts 
of any material defection. If here and there an 
individual should be found base enough or silly 
enough to turn tail in this great moment, a good 
riddance, say I, of such miserable company! Such 
defections, should any happen, will, in effect, 
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strengthen rather than weaken the real friends and 
true votaries of liberty. You may think your 
friend full confident; but I trust I shall not be 
disproved by the event, and in the moment these 
sensations are truly pleasing to me. Adieu till to- 
morrow. My dear Sir, | 
Most affectionately yours, 
' CHATHAM. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, Saturday, March 17, 1770, 
3 o'clock. 
My pear Lorp, 


Tue fright at court continues, and they are not 
only puzzled, but undetermined what to do with the 
remonstrance, now ’t is got to parliament.(') The 
only resolution taken is, to be most temperate, and 
avoid either expulsion or commitment(’); seeing 
the lord mayor and sheriffs court it. The attack 


(1) On the motion of Sir Thomas Clavering, and after a 
division of 271 to 108, a copy of the city address, remon- 
strance, and petition, was, on the 15th of March, ordered 
to be laid before the House. 

(7) On the preceding day, Sir Thomas Clavering moved in 
the House of Commons, “ That to deny the legality of the 
present parliament, and to assert that the proceedings thereof 
are not valid, is highly unwarrantable, and has a manifest ten- 
dericy to disturb the peace of the kingdom, by withdrawing his 
Majesty’ s subjects from their obedience to the laws of the 
realm.” After a debate, which lasted till twa in the morning, 
it was agreed to by 284 against 127. 
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of Lovel is laid aside too, as the lord mayor, &c. 
would rise and take the blame from him. The 
attorney-general is the great adviser, and has been 
the promoter, of their attack on the city. The 
ministers dread a resolution of the common-hall 
against the advisers of the strong words in his Ma- 
jesty’s answer. Iam, &c. | 
; J. CALCRAFT. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO EARL TEMPLE. 


Sunday, 20 minutes past 9, March 18, 1770. 


My pear Lorp, 

Just as your Lordship left me a friend (') came 
in, who says he hears a strong report that they 
disagree amongst themselves, see the difficulties 
they may be involved in, and have resolved not to 
proceed upon the remonstrance to-morrow. Lord 
Chatham’s proposal about Westminster (*) adds to 
their alarm. The greatest person requires cor- 
dials. We should not be the less upon our guard 
for this rumour. Yours, &c. 

J Catcrart. 


() Query, was not this “friend” Sir Philip Francis? See 
p. 444. 

(7) sunrus, in a private letter to Mr. Woodfall, dated, 
Sunday, March 18, says, “ Lord Chatham is determined to go 
to the hall to support the Westminster remonstrance. I have 
no doubt that we shall conquer them at last.” 
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EARL TEMPLE TO THE COUNTESS OF CHATHAM. 


March 20, 1770, past eleven at night. 


My pear Lapy CHATHAM, 

I nap the grace to stay in the House of 
Commons till three o’clock this morning; the re- 
sult you see in the enclosed paper. They have 
all this day been fighting the address. I left them 
at dinner time. I take it for granted it will come 
up to us to-morrow, and that we shall be to debate 
it on Thursday ; purposely meant to interfere with 
lord mayor’s dinner. (") I wish to God this extre- 


(‘) On the 22d, the lord mayor gave a splendid entertain- 
ment to a select number of the members of both houses of 
parliament. Lord Chatham was unable to attend. In refer- 
ence to this entertainment, his Lordship thus wrote to the lord 
mayor on the 10th: — “JI am just returned from Lord Rock- 
ingham, who commissions me to let your Lordship know that 
Thursday se’nnight will be perfectly agreeable to him, and that 
he will, with the greatest pleasure, wait on the lord mayor 
that day: — a most important day we all think it, and that 
your Lordship, and in you the public, may be attended as the 
great object of these dangerous times demands, it is wished by 
us, that you would be so good as to declare your intentions for 
the convivium immediately, in order to its being known to- 
morrow at court. I need not say, my dear Lord, how public- 
spirited and firm to the cause of the constitution Lord Rock- 
ingham is. He, Lord Temple, and I, are equally of opinion 
that no new matters should be opened or agitated at or after 
the convivium.” In a letter to Lord Chatham of the 25th, the 
Marquis says, ‘“‘ Nothing could be more magnificent or better 
conducted than every thing was there; and indeed the meeting 
was a very respectable one.” 
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mity of the weather may not prevent our seeing 
your good Lord at one place or the other. Both 
would be best, but that is too much to expect. I 
have kept open my letter for news from the House; 
to which I have sent, but in vain. Impeachment 
seemed to be the measure resolved on at dinner 
time.(') Kind love to all, from 


Your most truly affectionate 
| TEMPLE. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL:-OF CHATHAM, 


Sackville Street, 24th March, 1770. 


.My pear Lorp, 

Tue court thinks the ministers have stopt too 
short in the persecution of the city magistrates, 
and the language of Thursday was, ‘‘ my ministers 
have no spirit; they don’t pursue measures with 
any spirit.” ‘There is great confusion amongst 
them ; and if we stand by the people as we ought, 
and take another early opportunity to show it, it 
will have the best effect, for notwithstanding high 
words, there is real alarm. * * * Iam, my dear 
Lord, 

Most affectionately yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 
(!) After a long debate, an address to the King, in reproba- 


tion of the city remonstrance, was this day agreed to, by 248 
against 94. 
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JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, March 27, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


Lorp Gransy talks of going to Lincolnshire, 
when Mr. Grenville’s bill is through the House of 
Commons; wherefore I wish to know if your 
Lordship has any desire to the contrary, that he 
may be prepared. LEarl Percy is gone to his regi- 
ment in Ireland. 

The anger of the court and Bute party, at being 
given up, as they term it, after the strong answer 
to the city remonstrance, has been so violent, that 
thoughts of going further have been resumed ; but 
I do not believe they will be carried into execution. 
I should not be surprised if Lord North lost 
ground on this occasion, especially if the Duke 
of Grafton has the zeal to get back to employ- 
ment which is attributed to him. Your Lord- 
ship’s most affectionate, 

And faithful humble servant, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Wednesday night, March 28, 1770. 
Dear Sir, 


WHENEVER you can, without inconvenience, give 
me the pleasure you so kindly intended me at 
VOL, Ill. FE 
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Hayes, you will give me the most real satisfac- 
tions Our noble friend’s journey to Lincoln- 
shire seems at present liable to no wish to the 
contrary, unless there should arise a prospect of 
business in the House of Commons; which I do 
not foresee. Your attention on this important 
subject is, however, most proper and obliging. I 
have not heard of Lord Percy’s going to his regi- 
ment: probably the orders for Ireland are pressing. 
I rejoice to see in the papers, that his Lordship’s 
constituents are not frightened out of their birth- 
rights by big words from the destroyers of them.(') 
Middlesex, I see: too, with great satisfaction, still 
think they are freemen. As for the anger you 
mention in a certain quarter, at being given up, as 
they call it, after the silly answer to the city, I can 
only say, they have nothing to be angry with but 
their own folly and the wesdom of the constitution, 
expressed with so much precision in the Bill of 
Rights. As for all talk of going farther, I can only 
look on it with the contempt it deserves. The 
intimation about the Duke of Grafton is what I 
could not have dreamed. Gout is gradually abating, 
and I trust a little milder weather will soon make 
me forthcoming. I am ever, with truest regard, 
dear Sir, your most faithful and 
Affectionate humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 


(‘) The electors of Westminster had, in the morning, unani- 
mously agreed to a petition and remonstrance ; which, in half an 
hour after, was presented to the king. 
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JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, March 29, 1770. 


My pear Lorp, 

Tue good account of your Lordship’s health 
gives me the greatest pleasure. I have strong faith 
in a change of weather, and will take the first op- 
portunity of profiting by your Lordship’s very kind 
invitation. Lord Granby will now go to the country 
with much satisfaction, as well as credit. Earl 
Percy’s journey was inclination, not order. The 
Westminster remonstrance went up yesterday; 
poorly attended, and still worse received. The 
Middlesex meeting is to-morrow ; the freeholders 
are warm in that county. 

That anger mentioned in my last letter, added to 
the eagerness of the Butes and Bedfords, occasioned 
a fresh cabinet about the city remonstrance; when 
Lord North, Lord Halifax, Lord Hillsborough, and 
Lord Rochford prevailed against their brother 
councillors to prosecute no further. The promise 
is sent Lord Townshend, to make him a marquis 
when he leaves Ireland. Your Lordship may be as- 
sured the Duke of Grafton grew unhappy four-and- 
twenty hours after his resignation, and is working 
hard to get inagain. Thurlow has succeeded Mr. 
Dunning, Jackson is counsel to the board of trade, 
Mr. Moreton and Mr. Ambler kiss hands to-day 
as attorney and solicitor general to the Queen, and 
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Mr. Cust has Mr. Hussey’s other place. I am 
always, with the warmest affection and respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
most obliged, obedient, 
and faithful humble servant, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


P.S. I break my letter open to tell you Mr. 
Sawbridge has just been here. To my great con- 
cern he informs me, that the lord mayor and 
leading people of Middlesex are so offended by the 
half support given to the city remonstrance, and 
total neglect of that for Westminster, that they 
mean not to remonstrate to-morrow, but come to 
resolutions expressing their discontent at the treat- 
ment of petitions and remonstrances. They lay the 
whole of this mischief to the Rockingham party. 
I have moderated the city warmth against any part 
of opposition for several days; but fear it will break 
out at last. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sackville Street, March 30, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 

Arter I wrote yesterday to your Lordship I had 
much conversation with Mr. Sawbridge, and stated, 
to the best of my abilities, the cruelty of giving up 
the people, after the struggle they have made, to 
the present arbitrary weak administration ; I also 
told him the motives to which it would be imputed. 
He agreed with me entirely, but doubted his power 
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to procure a remonstrance, Horne and his party 
having settled another plan. He wished me much 
to meet Horne at his house before they went this 
morning, and assist him in arguing the point. I 
did so, and Horne acquiesced in a remonstrance, 
which Mr. Adair was to move, after he had pro- 
posed some resolutions relative to the answer given 
the city. I have neither seen resolutions or re- 
monstrance, but hear they are agreed to, and that 
it was a very large meeting. 

Something happened on Sunday at Lord Shel- 
burne’s, I find, that has put my lord mayor out of 
humour, andall that party are quiteoutrageous, Lord 
Shelburne himself not less than the others; but as I 
have no communication, this is from report, not my 
own knowledge. The court are satisfied again with 
Lord North, and every engine is at work to divide 
opposition. Lord Mansfield is trying what he can 
do in Grosvenor Square. Iam, with most respectful 
compliments to Hayes, 

Most faithfully and affectionately yours, 
J. CaALcrarrT. 


P.S. Mr. Sawbridge is this moment come in 
with a more accurate and very pleasing account of 
the Mile Ind meeting. Mr. Horne dropped all 
his intended abuse against the Rockinghams; he 
gave up his resolutions too, saying they were better 
stated in the remonstrance, and spoke for two 
hours most ably. He gave a very clever account of 
what the ministers had done by way of satisfying 


the people. It was a most respectable meeting. 
FE 3 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ, 


Friday night, March 30, 1770. 
My pear Sir, 


Your very obliging letter has brought me most 
sensible satisfaction, and I confess it found me 
under all the impressions of strong disapprobation 
of the strange and puerile desertion of the public, 
which was going to happen ; and the whole of this 
sudden revolution from the hottest zeal to the ma- 
nifest appearance of dismay, produced, as it seems 
to me, by a pet taken at I do not well know what, 
nor whom. ° I am a stranger to any particular in- 
cident at Lord Shelburne’s, not being supplied with 
over-much communication. I deeply lament any 
tendency towards jealousies or animosities between 
different parts of the combined forces, who stand 
for the public, and upon the maintenance of whose 
union all hope of good depends. If that transcend- 
ent and indispensable object shall be thrown 
away, I shall esteem nothing worth pursuing, with 
amoment’s thought. Your weight with Mr. Saw- 
bridge has been most happily exerted; and the 
_conclusion at Mile End has saved the cause of the 
constitution from the irrecoverable contempt which 
was impending, from silly resentments and perni- 
cious jealousies. May a temper of more manly 
wisdom, and some public spirited candour and in- 
dulgence prevail amongst those who happen to 
differ in particular points, than that which seemed 
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just bursting forth! As for Lord Rockingham, I 
have a firm reliance on his zeal for liberty, and will 
not separate from him. 
Ever, my dear Sir, 
most affectionately yours, 
CHATHAM. 





EARL TEMPLE TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Pall Mall, April 2, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


My brother’s bill (') is this day passed in the House 
of Commons; the court having given up the 
design of opposing it on the third reading, which 
they fully intended, as it was said, yesterday. 
Their situation in the House of Lords is as truly 
deplorable. Lord Mansfield told Lord Weymouth 
this day, that he approved and should support it ; 
the consequence of which is, that no ministerial 
opposition will be given to it. 

To-morrow it will come up to us, and it is agreed 
to read it a second time on Thursday, unless you 
have any particular wish about it; which, consi- 
dering the present state of the business, I should | 
think you cannot. What I relate to you I have 


(‘) Mr. George Grenville’s celebrated bill, for regulating the 
trials of controverted election ; ‘‘ one of the noblest works,” says 
Mr. Hatsell, “for the honour of the House of Commons, and 
the security of the constitution, that was ever devised by any 
minister or statesman.” 
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from the parties themselves; with this addition 
from Lord Mansfield, that if a real opposition had 
been thought of, he would have taken an early, 
large, and warm part in support of it. 

I am told, and very peremptorily, from more 
quarters than one, that the King is much struck 
with this event, and that he has but a bad opinion 
of the state of his ministry. I am glad, however, 
to find that Calcraft, as well as yourself, has a very 
good opinion of your own health, let the health of 
the state be whatit may. I hope to be able to get 
to Stowe on Sunday for a week, and then for the 
Mansion House, that seat of liberty and spirit ; 
but if you have any particular wish with regard to 
the time for this bill('), I will endeavour to make 
other matters bend to it; happy always, my dear 
Lord, to show myself, 

Your Lordship’s 
most affectionately devoted 
TEMPLE. 


(1) On the 5th of April, the bill was carried up to the Lords 
by Mr. Grenville, attended by a hundred members. Lord Chatham 
supported it, and passed some clegant cncomiums upon it. 
He then said, that “as he had begun his life out of a court, he 
hoped he should end it out of a court: he had no view to 
interest ; all he meant was to rouse his country to a just sense 
of the blessings of this constitution.” He then desired that the 
House might be summoncd after the holidays, as he designed 
to bring in a bill to reverse the proceedings of the House of 
Commons on the Middlesex election. He declared that his in- 
tention by this Bill was to give the people a strong and thorough 
sense of the great violation of the constitution, by those unjust 
and arbitrary proceedings. 
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JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ingress, April 10, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


Ir gave me great pain to hear your Lordship 
had another attack of the gout; but whilst this 
weather lasts we invalids must expect relapses ; 
though I hope and trust the fit will not be lasting. 
After the noble protection given by your Lord- 
ship to the Kentish petition, it would be highly 
unbecoming in me to omit informing your Lord- 
ship, that I presented it at St. James’s yesterday, 
and notwithstanding three skins circulated in East 
Kent were not forthcoming, those delivered were 
signed by 2707 freeholders ; which, considering the 
weight of government in this county, the public as 
well as underhand opposition, and the deficiency 
of Norris’s neighbours in the Wild, is not inconsi- 
derable. The Middlesex remonstrance was deli- 
vered at the same time ; and after what had passed 
on that subject, I judged it proper to go up with 
the sheriffs. ‘Townshend is come into humour, and 
so is my lord mayor, who talks of being at Hayes 
to-day or to-morrow. ‘Thursday there is to be 
another Common Hall. | 

Last Thursday and Friday were strange days for 
the treasury bench, who gave up an amendment to 


Mr. Herbert’s bill('), which had been moved by 


(‘) To regulate the consequences of the expulsion of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. In a letterto Lord Chatham 
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Jenkinson, seconded by Dyson, and supported by 
Lord North!(’) Even Lord Barrington deserted his 
allies on this question, and is gone to the country. 
The Conway family have voted in opposition three 
days together. ‘The Tories are dissatisfied, and 
have sent Lord North word, he is not to expect 
constant support from them. The Bedfords express 
their discontent loudly; Lord North’s complaints 
are not less public; and they are all in great 
confusion. I am, with the warmest attachment, 
Most faithfully 
and affectionately yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Tuesday, April 10, 1770. 


Lorp Cuatuam is infinitely obliged to Mr. Cal- 
. craft for the favour of his very kind letter; for which 


of the preceding day, the Marquis of Rockingham says :—“ It 
was a curious day in the House of Commons last Friday, on 
Mr. Herbert’s bill. Mr. Jenkinson moved an amendment to 
overturn the principle on which Mr. Herbert had founded his 
bill, and was supported by Lord North, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. 
Dyson, Mr. Charles Fox, and Lord Clare. Lord Barrington, 
Lord Beauchamp, and General Conway opposed. The Attorney 
General and Lord Strange went away. The amendment pro- 
posed was in the end withdrawn.” 
(1) All three lords of the treasury. 
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he desires to express, by a borrowed hand, many 
sincere thanks. He greatly rejoices at the hand- 
some figure the petition of Kent makes, under the 
various oppressive loads with which it laboured ; 
thanks to the generous spirit and indefatigable 
zeal of the master of Ingress. The account of the 
return to good humour in my lord mayor and 
Mr. Sheriff Townshend is most welcome, and can- 
not fail to produce the best effects, if they will 
continue to know their real friends. Lord Chatham 
will hope impatiently for the honour and most 
sincere pleasure, of seeing my lord mayor at Hayes, 
as Mr. Calcraft gives him to expect. 

The state of the House of Commons, from what 
passed last week, is certainly very critical, and the 
conduct of the more immediate Bute faction there, 
with the Lord Deputy North at the head of the il- 
lustrious band, glares more and more in the eyes of 
the world, and must augment the universal ab- 
horrence. Lord Stanhope arrived here at Hayes. 
on Sunday night, Zeal for the public has brought 
his Lordship, without his family, from Geneva. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Ingress, April 22, 1770. 

My pear Lorp, 
I omITTED to inform you of two resolutions taken 
by ministers, had they succeeded at the India 
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House ; the one to stop payment of Lord Clive’s 
jaghire, the other to make the direction for five 
years, by act of parliament. The bill was pre- 
pared, and this is thought to be the great, if not 
the only, reason for our meeting after the recess. 
I am, most respectfully, faithfully, 
and affectionately yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


P.S. A servant has just brought the enclosed (’); 
which contains such very material intelligence, that 
I send it for your Lordship’s perusal. 


(1) The following is the enclosure referred to, and is in the 
hand-writing of Sir Philip Francis; a fac-simile of which will 
be given in the fourth volume : — 

“91 April, 1770. 

«¢ Some very alarming intelligence is arrived this day, by a 
ship sent express from North America. I have seen no letters, 
but J have the following particulars from very good authority : — 
On Monday, the 5th of March, between 9 and 10 at night, a 
sentry of the 29th regiment was assaulted by the mob at Boston. 
Captain Preston with a serjeant and twelve men went to relieve 
him. A contest with the mob ensued ; the soldiers fired ; three 
men were killed upon the spot; one died next day, and seven 
others were dangerously wounded. The alarm bells were rung ; 
all the inhabitants took to their arms; expresses were dis- 
patched by the leaders of the populace to the neighbouring - 
towns, in consequence of which an army of above 3500 men 
well armed marched into Boston next day. Captain Prescot 
was taken into custody by the civil magistrates, and thrown into 
prison, with some of the soldiers. The licutenant-governor 
summoned the council. A deputation came to them from the 
populace, demanding in the most peremptory manner, that all 
the military should be immediately removed out of the town ; 
otherwise they were ready to drive them out by force; — that 
they were already 3500, and expected double that number in 
a few hours. For the truth of this, some of the council vouched. 
After a short deliberation, and one expedient which had been 
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THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Friday, p. m. 12 o'clock, 


April 27, 1770. 
My Lorp, 


Upon my return to London I called on Tuesday 
morning upon Lord Temple, and had the pleasure 
to hear from him that your Lordship was in very 
good health. Lord Temple mentioned to me your 
Lordship’s intentions of being in town on Sunday, 
and that you proposed that we should get some 
lords to meet here that evening, that the matter 
might be opened to them on which your Lordship 
proposed to proceed on Tuesday next, after giving 
notice in the House of Lords on Monday. I have 
already mentioned the intention to several of the 
lords who have usually done me the honour to 
meet here in the course of this winter, and if your 
Lordship continues in health or approves of it, I 
will, after hearing from your Lordship, write notes 
to all the lords who have met here upon business. 
I expect the Duke of Richmond in town on Satur- 
day. 


proposed to the mob and rejected with disdain, the lieutenant- 
governor resolved, by the advice of the council, to remove all 
the troops to the castle. This was done, and the mob dispersed. 
The whole plan seems to have been preconcerted, and, I should 
imagine, cannot stop here. 


“ Pray let me have notice of the day of Lord Chatham's 
motion. Wilkes will be there.” See p. 453. 
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I should be glad to have a sketch of the bill your 
Lordship would propose to bring in, on Saturday 
morning. I should rather imagine, that the matter 
contained in the bill should, in the first outset at 
least, be confined to a kind of declaratory bill, to 
set forth, that the judgment of the House of 
Commons, on the ground of expulsion creating in- 
capacity, was contrary to law, erroneous, &c. It 
has always appeared to me, that the great and ge- 
neral alarm has been founded on that assertion, and 
I think a bill declaratory that the law of the land 
is otherwise, and that that doctrine of the House 
of Commons is erroneous, would be the most satis- 
factory and the most intelligible mode of demo- 
lishing the proposition. 

Indeed, as it appears to me, I] think confining 
the first attempt to that single object would avoid 
the subterfuge and intricacy of what has been as- 
serted relative to the competency of the House of 
Commons, and exclusive right of judging on the 
seat of the member; for though it should be 
granted that the House of Commons might expel 
a member toties quoties, yet their doing it in any 
instance, avowing a ground for so doing not war- 
ranted by law, and tacking to the expulsion a de- 
claration of *ncapacity does, in my mind, make 
much alteration in the case, and ts and will be a 
most dangerous stretch of power, and indefensible 
on any principle of law, justice, or policy. I have 
just taken the liberty of suggesting to your Lord- 
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ship the idea which has occurred to me, and have 
the honour to be, my Lord, with great regard, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
| RockINGHAM. 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Friday, p. m. half-past 
five o'clock, April 27, 1770. 
My Lorp, 


I wap the honour to receive your Lordship’s 
letter with the draft of the bill proposed, about two 
or three hours after I had sent a letter by my ser- 
vant to your Lordship. I am much obliged to 
your Lordship for sending it so early, and the 
more so, as your Lordship will have seen by my 
letter, that the idea I had formed was rather upon a 
narrow ground, as indeed in part more as a prepar- 
atory step. I thought an attempt might afterwards 
be made to reverse the judgment of the House of 
Commons in the late particular case, relative to 
the member for the county of Middlesex ; for if 
we could obtain the first bill, the second would 
follow more of course. 

Weare, indeed, very sure of being beat; but we 
have our option on what ground we shall be beat. 
Iam rather inclined to think that the first part 
which I have stated in this morning’s letter has 
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been the general cause of alarm, and will affect the 
public at large the most. I shall hope for the 
honour of seeing your Lordship in good health and 
spirits on Sunday evening, and shall now immedi- 
ately apprize the several lords who should meet 
here. I never thought the answer which his Ma- 
jesty was advised to give, could be fully justified. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, with great 
regard, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
ROCKINGHAM. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


Hayes, Saturday, April 28, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 

I rake the liberty to trouble you with the 
draft of the bill I have prepared, and which is to 
be considered at a meeting at Lord Rockingham’s 
to-morrow evening; where I hope for the pleasure 
of seeing your Lordship. Lord Camden has re- 
vised the draught, and I shall esteem myself fortu- 
nate if it meets your Lordship’s ideas. 

I foresee there may be some opinions against 
going so far, and which decline to a bill merely 
declaratory upon incapacity, grounded on expul- 
sion ; but to me I must say this limit seems much 
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too narrow, and does by no means reach the great 
object of redress. 

Your Lordship will perceive, that in my Arauplit 
-the resolution of the House of Commons of the 
15th of April 1769, is not recited. It is, because 
there is no mention of incapacity made therein, 
but singly on the return. I propose in consequence 
of this bill (should it pass) to offer another to re- 
verse expressly the resolution nominating a repre- 
sentative for the freeholders of Middlesex, which 
grievance, though founded on the first, of incapa- 
citation, is in its nature distinct, and I conceive 
best treated apart. I will further beg to apprise 
your Lordship, that I intend to mention at the 
meeting, how very unconstitutional I think the 
King’s answer to the city, and that I am ready 
and most desirous to move to bring it under con- 
sideration in the House of Lords. It is now more 
than time to put an end to your Lordship’s trouble, 
trusting that you will pardon the liberty, and not 
disapprove the zeal. I have the honour to be, 
with truest esteem and affectionate respect, 

My dear Lord, &c. &c. 
CHATHAM. (') 


(‘) On the Ist of May the Earl of Chatham presented his 
Bill to the House of Lords; of which the following is a 
copy :— 

A Bill for reversing the Adjudications of the House of Commons, 
whereby John Wilkes, esq. has been adjudged incapable of being 
elected a Member to serve in this present Parliament, and the Free- 
holders of the County of Middlesex have been deprived of one of 
their legal Representatives. 


“Whereas the capacity of being elected a representative of the 
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WILLIAM DOWDESWELL, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Upper Brook Street, May 10, 1770. 


Mr. DowpDEswELL presents his compliments to 
Lord Chatham, and sends his Lordship a copy of 





Commons in Parliament is (under known limitations of law) an original 
inherent right of the subject ; and forasmuch as to deprive the subject 
of this high franchise and birthright, otherwise than by a judgment 
according to the law of the land, and the constant established usage of 
Parliament conformable thereto, and part thereof, is directly contrary 
to the fundamental laws and freedom of this realin, and in particular to 
the act, ‘declaring the rights and liberties of the subject, and settling the 
succession of the crown,’ at the ever memorable period of the revo- 
lution : when free election of Members of Parliament was expressly 
vindicated and secured. 

“ And whereas John Wilkes, esq. having been duly elected and re- 
turned a knight of the shire to serve in this present parliament for the 
county of Middlesex, was on the 17th of February 1769, without being 
heard, adjudged incapable of being elected a member to serve in this 
present parliament, bya resolution of the House of Commons, as follows : 
Resolved, that John Wilkes, esq., having been in this session of par- 
liament expelled this house, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present parliament. And whereas on the same 
day the said House of Commons farther resolved as follows : ‘ That the 
late election of a knight of the shire to serve in this present parliament 
for the county of Middlesex is a void election.’ 

“ And whereas the said John Wilkes, esq., having been again duly 
elected and returned a knight of the shire to serve in this present par- 
liament for the county of Middlesex, the said House of Commons did, 
on the 17th of March, 1769, resolve in the words following, ‘ That the 
election and return of John Wilkes, esq., who hath been by this house 
adjudged incapable of being elected a member to serve in this present 
parliament, are null and void :’ 

“ And whereas the said John Wilkes, esq., having been again duly 
elected and returned a knight of the shire to serve in the present par- 
liament for the county of Middlesex aforesaid, and having on the original 
poll-books, eleven hundred and forty-three votes in his favour, against 
two hundred and ninety-six, in favour of Henry Lawes Luttrell, esq., 
the House of Commons did, on the 15th of April, 1769, without a 
hearing of parties, and in manifest violation of the indubitable right of 
the freeholders of the county of Middlesex to choose their representatives 
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the resolutions as they were moved yesterday in 
the House of Commons. The previous question 


in parliament, resolve as follows : ‘That Henry Lawes Luttrell, esq. 
ought to have been returned a knight of the shire to serve in this present 
parliament for the county of Middlesex, and thereupon ordered the said 
return to be amended accordingly.’ 

“ And whereas, by another resolution, of the 8th of May, 1769, the 
said House of Commons did, upon hearing the matter of the petition of 
the freeholders of the county of Middlesex, as far as the same related 
to the election of Henry Lawes Luttrell, farther resolve as follows : 
‘That Henry Lawes Luttrell, esq. is duly elected a knight of the shire 
to serve in this present parliament for the county of Middlesex.’ And 
forasmuch as all the resolutions aforesaid, cutting off the subject from 
his indubitable birthright, by a vote of one House of Parliament exer- 
cising discretionary power and legislative authority, under colour of a 
jurisdiction in elections, are most arbitrary, illegal, and dangerous. 

“ Be it therefore declared and enacted, by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, ‘ That all the adjudications contained in the 
above-mentioned several resolutions are arbitrary and illegal, and the 
same are and shall be hereby reversed, annulled, and made void to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever.” 


After the motion for the second reading of the bill had been 
supported by Lord Temple, Lord Lyttelton, and the Duke of 
Richmond, and violently opposed by Lord Denbigh, 


The Earl of Chatham rose and said :—‘ The noble lord who spoke last 
has been very loud against this motion, and very angry with those who 
supported it, but then he is angry in such a sort that none can be angry 
with him. I shall, therefore, wave replying to some reflections upon 
the faction, as he is pleased to call it, and take a short review of the 
cause of this motion. Here are 1143 legal, sworn freeholders, vote a 
gentleman their member of parliament, against 296 who oppose him; 
with this apparent majority, he comes to take his seat so given him by 
the laws and constitution of his country. But what do the House of 
Commons? Why, they shut the door in his face, and by a new state- 
arithmetic, make 296 a greater number than 1143. Is not this, my 
lords, flying in the face of all law and freedom ? Is not this apparently 
robbing the freeholders of their liberty, and making a mere farce of 
Englishmen’s birthrights ? It is very true, the House of Commons had 
a right, if petitioned by Colonel Luttrell, to inquire minutely into the 
qualifications of his opponent’s electors; to admit none as such, but 
those duly quahfied by law ; and after making these deductions, then 
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being put on the first, it became necessary to alter 
the second, and then the second, third, and fourth 





determine the majority. But this has not been even attempted. The 
seat of the legal representative has been wrested from him, and a violent 
outrage has been committed, that strikes at every thing that is dear and 
sacred to the liberties of Englishmen. 

“It has been urged, my Lords, that there is no precedent for one 
House taking cognizance of the proceedings of the other. If my 
memory serves me right, I remember one nearly parallel, in the case of 
Titus Oates, where the Commons took cognizance of the proceedings 
of the Lords on that subject ; so that it is no new thing for one house 
to be a check on the other, as it is not only established by precedent, 
but by the principles of our constitution. It is said, my lords, that 
the spirit of discontent has gone abroad —I should be surprised if it had 
not ; for how can it be otherwise, when, to use a familiar expression, 
Colonel Luttrell sits in the lap of John Wilkes ; when a corrupt House 
of Commons invert all law and order, and deny the just privilege the 
electors claim by the constitution of these kingdoms? When a majority 
in that house becomes a minister’s state-engine, to effect the worst of 
purposes, and to produce such monstrous and unconstitutional acts, one 
cannot help exclaiming in the language of Shakspeare, — 

‘ Fie on’t! oh fie! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.’ 

“Though I will not aid the voice of faction, I will aid the just 
complaints of the people ; and whilst I have strength to crawl, I will 
exert my poor abilities in their service ; and I pledge myself to their 
cause, because I know it is the cause of truth and justice. I-am 
afraid, my lords, this measure has sprung too near the throne —I am 
sorry for it; but I hope his Majesty will soon open his eyes, and 
see it in all its deformity; (here Lord Pomfret interrupted him, by 
calling him to order :) upon which Lord Chatham said,—I do not retract 
my words; I esteem the King in his personal capacity, I revere him 
in his political one; and on these principles I hope he will see it, and 
see it in such a light, that he will redress it by the dissolution of a house 
that could adopt such a measure.” 

The bill was rejected by 89 against 43; after which, Lord 
Chatham desired that their lordships might be summoned for 
the 4th of May, as he had a motion to make of great import- 
ance relative tothe King. Onthat day, he moved the following 
resolution :— “ That it is the opinion of this house, that the ad- 
vice, inducing his Majesty to give the answer to a late humble ad- 
dress, remonstrance, and petition, of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery of the city of London, in Common Hall assembled, is 
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were negatived, and a previous question put on all 
the rest. Ifit should be thought proper to move 





of a most dangerous tendency ; inasmuch as thereby the exercise 
of the clearest rights of the subject, namely, to petition the King 
for redress of grievances ; to complain of violation of the freedom 
of election; to pray dissolution of parliament; to point out 
mal-practices in administration ; and to urge the removal of evil 
ministers, has, under pretence of reproving certain parts of the 
said remonstrance and petition, by the generality of one com- 
pendious word, contents, been indiscriminately checked with 
reprimand; and the afflicted citizens of London have heard 
from the throne itself, that the contents of their humble address, 
remonstrance, and petition, laying their complaints and injuries 
at the feet of the sovereign, as father of his people, able and 
willing to redress them, cannot but be considered by his 
Majesty, as disrespectful to himself, injurious to his parliament, 
and irreconcileable to the principles of the constitution.” The 
following speech, as well as the preceding one, bears internal 
evidence of being reported by Junius : — 


The Earl of Chatham said : —“ I am to consider, in consequence of 
this motion, what it was the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Livery of the 
city of London requested, in order to discover the causes they gave, by 
their requisition, for such an answer —an answer so harsh, that it exceeds 
every thing in the history of this country. They requested, my lords, 
very humbly, a restoration of the freedom of election, a dismission of 
unjust servants, and a dissolution of a parliament that protected them ; 
because they (the citizens of London) were not legally represented by 
such. Now, my lords, Ido aver the truth of this petition; and I do 
likewise aver, that the citizens of London, with the rest of his Majesty’s 
subjects, have a right to petition, not only by Magna Charta, and the 
Bill of Rights, but by a variety of acts of parliament, numerous as they 
are cxpressive.* No particular part of the petition is applied to, but the 
whole of the contents are at once disposed of. ‘ That this petition was 
disrespectful to himself (the King), injurious to his parliament, and 
irreconcileable to the principles of the constitution.’ I am too well ac- 





act eres mana, anne 


* The same spirit which violated the freedom of election now invades the 
Declaration and Bill of Rights, and threatens to punish the subject for 
exercising a privilege hitherto undisputed, of petitioning the crown.”— 
Junius, vol. i. p. 135.— “ The King is bound by the Declaration and Bill of 
Rights, to receive all petitions from his subjects.” — Ibid, iii, 259, 
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on this plan in the House of Lords, the same cor- 
respondence should be called for, which the House 
of Commons addressed for the 1st of May last ; 





an answer —nor could he do it, with propriety, either in his regal or 
personal capacity. I must beg your patience, my lords, to consider this 
a little more attentively: First, ‘ Disrespectful to himself.’ How is a 
King to know this? Is he a judge of what is disrespectful to him ? No, 
my lords; the laws are to determine this for him, the just interpreters 
of offences. ‘ Injurious to my parliament !? How injurious to parliament ? 
when the very nature or part of the petition refers to that freedom of 
election in the people, by which they became a house of judicature ; 
‘ Irreconcileable to the principles of the constitution!’ when the very 
essence of the constitution not only permits, but requires petitioning 
the throne, and which the Stuarts never dared to prevent in the zenith 
of their power. I repeat again, my lords, the King could never give 
such an answer from himself; and indeed, my lords, poor as my opinion 
is of administration, I can hardly think it was a joint official advice, but 
the opinion of one, or of a confidential few ; for it is impossible, if 
many were consulted upon this measure, that some of them must not 
have seen its absurdity. 

“ When I mentioned the Livery of London, I thought I saw a sneer 
upon some faces; but let me tell you, my lords, that although I have 
the honour to sit in this House, as a peer of the realm, I am proud, co- 
inciding as I do with these honest citizens in opinion, of the honour of 
associating my name with theirs. And let me tell the noblest of you 
all, it would be an honour to you. The Livery of London, my lords, 
were respectable long before the reformation: the lord mayor of London 
was a principal among the twenty-five barons who received Magna 
Charta from King John, and they have ever since been considered to 
possess a principal weight in all the affairs of government. How, then, 
have these respectable characters been treated ? They have been sent 
away sore afflicted from his Majesty’s presence, and reprimanded for 
pursuing their undoubted rights. 

“It was, my lords, when Greece was losing her freedom, that Philip 
of Macedon figuratively said she had lost an eye. This expression may 
well be applied to the stab our constitution has received in the 
election for Middlesex. I may well say that she has lost an eye —I 
may add, that the other eye is so contused and hurt in consequence, 
that I am afraid a total darkness will soon overspread the face of the 
constitution. Here, in my place, in this illustrious assembly, I do avow 
that Colonel Luttrell is no representative of the people. He is a mere 
nominee, thrust in by enemies to the laws of the land, and to the 
principles, the established principles of the constitution.” The motion 
was negatived. 
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and it would be easy to alter the resolutions, so as 
to prevent the previous question, and drive the 
ministry either to an affirmation or a negative.(') — 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Friday, p. m. 4 o’clock, 


May 11, 1770. 
My Lorp, 

I cannorT just now re-collect my thoughts so 
fully as to be able to write to your Lordship a de- 
cisive opinion on the subject of the letter I had the 
honour to receive from you. As yet I have not 
seen the Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Portland, 
and some other lords whom I wish much to talk with 
on the matter. JF‘rom some information I have, I 
should doubt whether in general, among the lords 
in opposition, an address for the dissolution of par- 
liament would be a measure which they would in- 
cline to. It does not strike me that it is particu- 
larly called for; because I cannot admit that, though 
some people may throw out suspicions or reflec- 
tions that there is lukewarmness, or that we or 
others do not acshere to the measure of dissolution, 


(‘) The resolutions related to the disorders in North 
America. The mover was Mr. Burke. Upon the second, the 
House divided, yeas 79, noes 199, Similar resolutions were 
moved in the House of Lords, by the Duke of Richmond on 
the 18th, and negatived by @O against 26. 
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and various surmises, &c., yet I must hold an 
opinion, that it is neither for your Lordship’s honour 
nor for ours to suffer ourselves to be sworn every 
day to keep our word. 
I hope for the honour of seeing your Lordship 
in town on Sunday, and am, with great regard, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
RocKINGHAM. 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Saturday evening, 7 o'clock, 


May 12, 1770. 
My Lorp, 

I sHouxp be glad to know when your Lordship 
comes to town to-morrow, and will wait upon 
you if you come before dinner, that I may have 
the opportunity of some conversation with you 
prior to the meeting in the evening. Your Lord- 
ship would observe in my letter, that I mean to 
convey that the only doubt which I find among 
those friends I converse with is confined to the 
expediency of moving an address for dissolution, 
not on the expediency of the measure itself. 

Your Lordship’s last letter putting the matter 
entirely on your Lordship’s own opinion of the 
propriety of now moving the address, is I assure 
your Lordship of much more weight with me, and 
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may be with others, than the argument in the 
former letter, where your Lordship in part put it 
on the necessity of clearing up some doubts which 
some have spread or attempted to propagate among 
the public. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
with great regard, &c. 

RockInGHAM.(') 


(‘) On the 14th, Lord Chatham moved, in the House of 
Lords, “That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, 
most dutifully and most earnestly beseeching his Majesty, that, 
in the dangerous state wherein his kingdoms are involved, from 
the high dissatisfactions generally prevailing at home, and from 
the most alarming disorders which have unhappily manifested 
themselves in his American dominions, his Majesty will, in his 
great wisdom and necessary care to prevent more fatal mis- 
chiefs, be graciously pleased to take the recent and genuine 
sense of his people, by dissolving this present parliament, and 
calling, with all convenient despatch, a new parliament.” His 
Lordship stated the public discontents in England, Ireland, and 
America; affirmed that the people had no confidence in the 
present House of Commons, who had betrayed their trust; and 
showed, from the situation of public affairs, the great necessity 
of having a parliament in whom the people could place a proper 
confidence. Instead of depriving a county of its representative, 
he said that one or more members ought to be added to the 
representation of the counties; in order to operate as a balance, 
against the weight of the several corrupt and venal boroughs, 
which perhaps could not be lopped off entirely *, without the 
hazard of a public convulsion. The motion was negatived 
without a division. No report of the debate, upon this occasion, 
which lasted till nine o’clock, has been preserved ; written or- 
ders, on the motion of Lord Denbigh, having been issued to the 
several door-keepers to admit on no account whatever any per- 
sons but peers’ sons and members of the House of Commons. 


* « As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, | am startled at the idea of so 
extensive an amputation.”— Junius, i. 287. 
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MR. SHERIFF TOWNSHEND TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Austin Friars, May 23, 1770. 
My Lorp, 

I raxeE the liberty of enclosing to your Lordship 
his Majesty’s answer(’) to our petition. The lord 
mayor made a reply to the King, which greatly 
disconcerted the court. He has promised to re- 
collect what he said, and I fancy the substance will 
appear in the papers to-morrow. The common- 
councilmen are so much displeased with his Ma- 
jesty’s answer, that I believe there will be some 
difficulty to get an address on the birth of the 


princess. 
I am sorry to find from Lord Shelburne, that 


your Lordship’s indisposition still continues. The 
committee appointed to present the thanks (’) 


(‘) “I should have been wanting to the public, as well as to 
myself, if 1 had not expressed my dissatisfaction at the late 
address. My sentiments on that subject continue the same: 
and I should ill deserve to be considered as the father of my 
people, if I should suffer mysclf to be prevailed upon to make 
such a use of my prerogative, as I cannot but think inconsistent 
with the interest, and dangerous to the constitution of the 
kingdom.” 

(?) The thanks of the common council of London, which had 
been voted to Lord Chatham on the 14th of this month, for the 
zeal he had shown in support of those most valuable and sacred 
privileges, the right of election, and the right of petition. See 
p. 464. 
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have ordered the remembrancer to wait on your 
Lordship to-morrow, to know when we shall have 
the honour of attending your Lordship. I am, 
my Lord, with the greatest respect and esteem, 
Your Lordship’s 
most obedient humble servant, 
JAMES ‘TOWNSHEND. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO MR. SHERIFF 
TOWNSHEND. 


May 205 1770. 
SIR, 


I am honoured with the most obliging mark of 
your attention, in your letter transmitting to me 
the King’s answer to the petition presented this 
day. I greatly rejoice to hear that my lord mayor 
asserted the city with weight and spirit, and am 
full of impatience for the papers of to-morrow. I 
do not wonder at the dissatisfaction among the 
common council. Their feelings are just; but 
allow me, as a friend to the city, to offer you a 
sincere opinion ; which is, that it would give much 
advantage against you to your enemies, if the 
usual compliment were not to be made, on the 
birth of the princess. 

I beg to return you, Sir, my best thanks for 
your kind remembrance of my health, which still 
continues very indifferent. This circumstance is 
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made tenfold more painful from the delay it inter- 

poses between the reception of so high an honour. 
Iam, &c. &c. 

CHATHAM. 


MR. SHERIFF TOWNSHEND TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Austin Friars, May 25, 1770. 
My Lorp, 


I nave the satisfaction of enclosing to your Lord- 
ship a copy of the address this day ordered to be 
presented to his Majesty, and a copy of the thanks 
to the lord mayor for his conduct on our late 
remonstrance. The leading men and the common- 
councilmen in general, z.e. of our friends, were 
against any address ; which I hope will plead my 
excuse to your Lordship for having mentioned 
your Lordship’s opinion to a few friends who have 
most influence, and were least inclined to the mea- 
sure. ‘The lord mayor was strongly of opinion 
for an address, and would have sent the enclosed 
copies to your Lordship, if I had not undertaken 
to do it. The lord mayor’s speech in the Public 
Advertiser of yesterday is verbatim, the words 
‘and necessary ” being left out before “ revolution,” 
and is ordered to be entered on the journals of the 
court of common council. (') 


(1) The following is a copy of this memorable speech, which 
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It was near half an hour after three before the 
sheriffs got to St. James’s. The ministers had left 
court some time; and if I may be allowed to con- 
jecture from what I saw, the news of the address 
which is to be presented next Wednesday was not 
unwelcome, though perhaps unexpected. I am, 
my Lord, with the most sincere regard, 

Your Lordship’s most humble 
and obliged servant, 
JAMES ‘TOWNSHEND. 


ene 


the corporation afterwards caused to be engraven beneath the 
statue erected to Alderman Beckford’s memory in Guildhall: — 


“ Most gracious Sovereign, 


“ Will your Majesty be pleased so far to condescend as to permit 
the Mayor of your loyal city of London to declare in your royal pre- 
sence, on behalf of his fellow citizens, how much the bare apprehension 
of your Majesty’s displeasure would at all times affect their minds. The 
declaration of that displeasure has already filled them with inexpressible 
anxiety and with the deepest affliction. Permit me, Sire, to assure your 
Majesty, that your Majesty has not 1n all your dominions any subjects 
more faithful, more dutiful, or more affectionate to your Majesty’s 
person and family, or more ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
in the maintenance of the true honour and dignity of your crown. 

“ We do, therefore, with the greatest humility and submission, most 
earnestly supplicate your Majesty that you will not dismiss us from your 
presence, without expressing a more favourable opinion of your faithful 
citizens, and without some comfort, without some prospect at least of 
redress, 

“Permit me, Sire, further to observe, that whoever has already 
dared, or shall hereafter endeavour by false insinuations and suggestions 
to alienate your Majesty’s affections from your loyal subjects in general, 
and from the city of London in particular, and to withdraw your con- 
fidence in and regard for your pcople, is an enemy to your Majesty’s 
person and family, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of 
our happy constitution, as it was established at the glorious revo- 
lution,” 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE LORD MAYOR. (') 


Hayes, May 25, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


In the fulness of the heart the mouth speaks ; 
and the overflowing of mine gives motion to a weak 
hand, to tell you how truly I respect and love the 
spirit which your Lordship displayed on Wednes- 
day. The spirit of Old England spoke, that never- 
to-be-forgotten day. If the heart of the court be 
hardened, the feelings of the people will be more 
and more awakened, by every repetition of unre- 
lenting oppression on one part, and of determined 
and legal exertions on the other. 

But I forbear going into a dissertation where 
my mind is big only with admiration, thanks, and 
affection. Adieu, then, for the present (to call 
you by the most honourable of titles), true Lord 
Mayor of London ; that is, first magistrate of the 

Jirst city of the world! I mean to tell you only a 

plain truth, when I say, your Lordship’s mayoralty 

will be revered, till the constitution is destroyed 

and forgotten. Believe me ever, with unalterable 

attachment, my dear Lord, 

Your most faithful friend, 
and affectionate humble servant, 

CHATHAM. 


Lady Chatham would not pardon me, if I left 


(‘) From the original, obligingly communicated by his son, 
the present William Beckford, Esq. 
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her out of this expression of the feelings of Hayes. 
She desires her compliments to your Lordship and 
Lady Mayoress. 


THE LORD MAYOR TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Soho Square, May 25, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


Your Lordship’s partiality to an old friend 
has been often experienced, but on no occasion 
more so than the present.(*) What I spoke in the 
King’s presence was uttered in the language of 
truth, and with that humility and submission, which 
becomes a subject speaking to his lawful king: 
at least I endeavoured to behave properly and 
decently ; but I am inclined to believe I was mis- 
taken, for the language of the court is, that my 
deportment was impudent, insolent, and unprece- 
dented. God forgive them all! Their wicked- 
ness and folly will ruin this country. 

The common council have this day approved of 
my conduct in an exemplary manner. We go 
up to St. James’s with a congratulatory address on 
Wednesday: I trust it will be found to contain no 
words that are offensive or reproachable. Towns- 
hend has just now reported to me the very gracious 
manner the King was pleased to receive the two 

(‘) This able, fearless, and patriotic magistrate survived the 
grateful eulogium little more than three weeks. In a note to 
Mr. Calcraft, of the 15th of June, Lord Chatham writes, “I 


hear a very alarming account of lord mayor, and am just going 
to send to London to inquire.” He died on the 21st. 
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sheriffs. I am, my dear Lord, and ever shall con- 


tinue, 
Your ever faithful and affectionate friend, 
and very obedient servant, 
Wi. BEcK¥oRD.(’) 


(1) On the 14th of May, at a meeting of the common council 
of London, held in Guildhall, it was resolved, “ That the grate- 
ful thanks of this court be presented to the right hon. William 
Earl of Chatham, for the zeal he has shown in support of those 
most valuable and sacred privileges, the right of election, and 
the right of petition, and for his wishes and declaration, that 
his endeavours shall hereafter be used, that parliaments may be 
restored to their original purity, by shortening their duration, 
and introducing a more full and equal representation; an act 
which will render his name more honoured by posterity, than 
the memorable successes of the glorious war he conducted.” 
On the 1st of June, a deputation of the corporation waited upon 
Lord Chatham with the said resolution ; to whom his Lordship 
immediately delivered the following reply : — 


“ Gentlemen, 
“‘ It is not easy for me to give expression to all I feel, on the extra- 


ordinary honour done to my public conduct by the City of London: a 
body so highly respectable on every account; but above all, for their 
constant assertions of the birthrights of Englishmen, in every great 
crisis of the constitution. 

“In our present unhappy situation, my duty shall be, on all proper 
occasions, to add the zealous endeavours of an individual to those legal 
exertions of constitutional rights, which, to their everlasting honour, the 
City of London has made in defence of freedom of election, and freedom 
of petition, and for obtaining effectual reparation to the electors of 
Great Britain. 

“* As to one point among the declarations which I am understood to 
have made, of my wishes for the public, permit me to say there has been 
some misapprehension; for with all my deference to the sentiments of 
the City, I am bound to declare, that I cannot recommend triennial 
parliaments as a remedy against that canker in the constitution, ve- 
nality in elections; ready to submit my opinion to better judgment, 
if the wish for that measure shall become prevalent in the kingdom, 

“ Purity of parliament is the corner-stone in the commonwealth: 
and as one obvious means towards this necessary end is to strengthen 
and extend the natural relation between the constituents and the 
elected, I have, in this view, publicly expressed my earnest wishes for 
a more full and equal representation, by the addition of one knight of 
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THE HONOURABLE COLONEL SIMON FRASER 
TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Oporto, June 20, 1770. 
My Lorp, 


Havine heard that Mr. Whitehead, consul at 
this place, had orders to send your Lordship a pipe 
of port wine, I have used the freedom to take the 
commission out of his hands; in which he would 
not have acquiesced, if he were not assured, that I 
have it in my power at.present to execute it better. 
He would have sent exceeding good wine, but I 
have happily got a pipe of the vintage of 1765, 
made with particular care and without any addition 
of brandy, which I am assured is singular in its 
kind, and very happy I shall be if it proves so 
much so as to vindicate its destination. 

I beg leave to assure your Lordship, that it 1s 
the pride of my life to have been distinguished by 





the shire in a county, as a farther balance to the mercenary boroughs. 
I have thrown out this idea with the just diffidence of a private man» 
when he presumes to suggest any thing new on ahigh matter. Ani- 
mated by your approbation, I shall with better hope continue humbly 
to submit it to the public wisdom, as an object to be most deliberately 
weighed, accurately examined, and maturely digested. 

** Having many times, when in the service of the Crown, and when 
retired from it, experienced, with gratitude, the favour of my fellow 
citizens, I am now particularly fortunate that, with their good liking, I 
can offer any thing towards upholding this wisely-combined frame of 
mixed Government against the decays of time, and the deviations in- 
cident to all human institutions; and I shall esteem my life honoured 
indeed, if the City of London can vouchsafe to think that my endeavours 
have not been wanting to maintain the national honour, to defend the 
colonies, and extend the commercial greatness of my country, as well 
as to preserve from violation the law of the land, and the essential 
rights of the constitution.” 


VOL. Ill. H H 
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you, and that whilst it lasts I shall join to the ve- 
neration due to you from the public, that sincere 
gratitude with which I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s much obliged 
and very faithful servant, 
Simon Fraser. (') 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE HONOURABLE 
COLONEL SIMON FRASER. 


Hayes, July 28, 1770. 
Sir, 


I was honoured with your most obliging letter 
from Oporto, of the 20th of June, and I receive 
the flattering mark of those very favourable senti- 
ments it contains on my subject, with a sensibility 
not easy to express. A pipe of true port is a matter 
of no common consequence toa gouty seragénatre; 
but wine of the best growth, welcome as it is, 
must bear a small proportion in my feelings, com- 


(1) Eldest son of Simon, twelfth Lord Lovat, executed on 
Tower Hillin 1747. At the breaking out of the rebellion he 
was at the university of St. Andrews, and was sent from thence 
by his father to head his clan in support of the rebels. He 
surrendered himself in 1746, and was confined for some time in 
the castle of Edinburgh; but, receiving in 1751 a full pardon, 
he entered into the British army, and in 1757 raised a regiment 
of eighteen hundred men, of which he was constituted colonel, 
_ went out at their head to America, and distinguished himself at 
Louisburgh and Quebec. In 1762, he acted as brigadier- 
general in the forces sent to Portugal to. He sat in four parlia- 
ments for the county of Inverness ; and having given numerous 
proofs of his loyalty, he was in 1774 restored to the lands and 
estates of his father, and died in 1782, without issue. 
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pared with the consideration of the sender, and 
the motives to such an attention. 

Accept, Sir, abundance of sincere acknowledg- 
ments for all your favour, and allow me to add, in 
answer to the obliging expressions with which you 
honour me, that if I dare admit the hope that I 
may deserve any thing from my country, it is in 
nothing so much as in having earnestly endea- 
voured during the war, that true merit should be al- 
lowed to display itself, and, to use the words I have 
somewhere seen, ‘‘that willing valour should not 
want a sword.” You, dear Sir, and those you led, 
have sufficiently made my panegyric in the fields 
of America, and I shall ever be proud and happy to 
bear a just testimony to such honourable services. 
I am, with truest esteem and consideration, Sir, 

Your most obedient 
and obliged humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ingress, July 15, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


SHOULD the contents of the enclosed (") not have 
fallen into your Lordship’s way, you will find by 


(1) The enclosure referred to was a copy of an order in 
council, of the 6th of July, directing, “that the rendezvous of 
his Majesty’s ships, stationed in North America, should be in 
the harbour of Boston, and that the fortress should be put into 
a respectable state of defence, and garrisoned by the King’s 
regular troops.” 


HH 9 
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it that the ministers have declared war against 
Boston, and instructions to the military commanders 
are preparing accordingly. I do most truly lament 
that there is not the least chance of a Bucking- 
hamshire remonstrance. I am always, with the 
utmost respect, your Lordship’s most obliged 
and affectionate humble servant, 
; J. CALCRAFT. 


eae ee pt ae 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Sunday, July 15, 1770. 
My pear Sir, 


The enclosure in your letter is a most melancholy 
piece of information. I had no idea of it. This 
poor country seems doomed to the worst species 
of ruin; that wrought by her own hands, by op- 
pressing, as foolishly as cruelly, the source of our 
greatness, the devoted colonies. How pregnant is 
error! and what a fatal progeny one false step in 
policy, the stamp duty, has brought forth! I 
truly lament with you the no spirit in Buckingham- 
shire, and I dare say you can weep with me the 
inexcusable weakness of our noble friend in favour 
of a tool of the court at Scarborough. I am ever, 
with truest esteem, my dear Sir, 

Your very affectionate 
and obliged humble servant, 
CHATHAM 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 
Hayes, Friday night, July 28, 1770. 
DEAR SiR, 

SETTING out, together with Pitt, for Somerset- 
shire to-morrow morning, I cannot go away with- 
out apprising you by this line, of my youthful 
excursion. I propose being out upon this party 
about three weeks, and think of taking Eastbury 
in my return. I mention this circumstance, the 
rather as you talked of being in Dorsetshire soon, 
and am not quite without hope that our purposes 
may coincide. 

I was in town on Wednesday last, saw Lord 
Rockingham, and learnt nothing more than what I 
knew before ; namely, that the Marquis is an honest 
and honourable man, but that ‘* moderation, mo- 
deration!” is the burden of the song among the 
body. For myself, I am resolved to be in earnest 
for the public, and shall be a scarecrow of violence 
to the gentle warblers of the grove, the moderate 
Whigs and temperate statesmen. Adieu, my dear 
Sir, and believe me, with unalterable esteem and 
affection, most faithfully yours, 

CHATHAM. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CHATHAM. 


Burton Pynsent, August 3, 1770. 
I am to thank my Love a million of times for 


the most interesting packet I ever received. You 
HH 8 
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describe, in words which are only yours, sentiments 
which are equally mine, and which every beauty 
I see at delightful Burton quickens with a most 
ardent wish that we could have shared them to- 
gether. Shall I begin to speak of my inimitable 
correspondents, or of my delightful little com- 
panion? Nothing can equal the letters you sent 
me, or the boy you so kindly spared me. Pray 
tell all at Athens, professors, and scholars, how 
truly charmed I am with their performances, in 
their several manners, and let my dear James know 
that I send him a thousand bravos. They may all 
rest satisfied that Pitt is every thing that can 
please: he is a sweet, idle boy; he is a sensible, 
conversable, discreet man: sense or nonsense, 
verse or prose, Homer, mouse, taste, all shine 
alike, and draw perpetual applauses from papa and 
Mr. Wilson. 

I dismiss my fellow-traveller on Tuesday next 
for Cornwall, where he is ardent to go, and hope to 
receive him back safe and sound at Eastbury about 
that day se’nnight. We expect Mr. Grenville and 
Mr. James on Sunday or Monday. Don’t I go on 
gallantly? When I shall get home at this rate I 
know not; but sure I am, that my thoughts are 
at Hayes some part of every hour in every day. [ 
write this just returned from our hills, not having 
to-morrow morning my own. Supper enters. 
Good night. | | 
, Your ever loving husband, 

CHATHAM, 
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‘THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


Hayes, Saturday night, September 29, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, | 

Ir is with extreme pleasure that I learn, by the 
kind favour of your Lordship’s letter, that you are 
arrived in England ; if this wretched island is still 
to be called by a once respected name. I was 
counting the hours till I could be assured of your 
return towards these parts; which, from the in- 
formation at Shelburne House, I understood was 
to be about this time. I trust I need not say, that 
to see your Lordship is at all times a truly sincere 
and sensible satisfaction to me. In the present me- 
lancholy and most perilous moment, the friends of 
the public and of each other cannot meet too soon. 
The dangers from abroad are great; but to men, 
even, those will never supersede the fixed deter- 
mination to pursue inflexibly reparation for our 
rights at home, and security against the like future 
violations. I wait anxiously to learn the result of 
the meeting at York. I trust it will aim right ; but 
nothing, I expect, will hit the mark full but the city 
of London, where the constitution is not yet called 
faction, and where the modern dictionary does not 
yet enough prevail to proscribe the word ,re- 

monstrance. | | 
I will expect your Lordship at Hayes, according 
to your most kind intention. I have no sort of én-- 

HH 4 
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‘ 


gagement that can stand in the way during the : 

whole week, except a little law business on Wed- 

nesday morning. I will therefore only beg your 

Lordship to consult your own convenience; and be 

assured, that to embrace Lord Shelburne there 1s no 

difference of days, but the earlier or the later. I 

have the honour to be, with the truest esteem, my 

dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful and 
affectionate friend and humble servant, 

CHATHAM. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


Hayes, Wednesday morning. 
[October 4, 1770.] 
My pear Lorp, 


I am just going to London to visit my nephew, 
Mr. Pitt, on the late melancholy event of Sir 
Richard Lyttelton’s death.(') This allows me 
only a moment to return your Lordship a 
thousand thanks for the honour of your most 
obliging letter, with the enclosures. I have cast a 
hasty eye over the sketch of the remonstrance, and 
will fully consider it before I have the pleasure of 


(‘) Sir Richard died on the 1st of October at Chelsea. In 
the following year, his nephew, Mr. Thomas Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Camelford, caused an obelisk to be erected to his memory 
in Boconnoe Park. See Vol.I. p. 180, 
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seeing you to-morrow, according to the hope your 
Lordship’s goodness has given me. On the first 
view, the style seems not sufficiently measured, 
nor the expression enough moulded into technical 
respect to the throne. 

The House of Commons, too, might perhaps be 
better pointed out to public odium and indigna- 
tion, by being described in less abusive terms, and 
defined by the flagrant invasion of the rights of 
their constituents. ‘This method would afford less 
handle against the city, and make more way with 
the sincere and honest public. Indeed, I think 
it indispensably necessary, towards maintaining the 
ground with propriety and advantage, that the city 
should acquiesce to such a strain of language as 
their true friends, best able to judge of this matter, 
think advisable. Fortiter in re I recommend, but 
less invective in words. 

I will trouble your Lordship no further at present, 
but expect with impatience the kind favour you 
promise to-morrow. I am ever, with warmest 
sentiments of friendship, my dear Lord, 

Most faithfully yours, 
CHATHAM. 
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JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ingress, Friday night, October 19, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 

Mr. SawBripDGE(') came here this evening, after 
having attended the common council. The re- 
corder’s business (7) has ended much to the satis- 
faction of our friends. On looking back, they 
found the entry of an old order for employing the 
recorder and common serjeant in all city business ; 
therefore the following resolutions were proposed 
and carried ;—1.to repeal this order so far as. 
relates to the recorder, 2. to employ the recorder 
in no city business, he being deemed unworthy 
their confidence, 3. to retain and consult Serjeant 
Glynn in all the city affairs, 4.to give the free- 
dom to Mr. Dunning, for having, when solicitor- 
general, defended in parliament the right to 
petition and remonstrate. 


Saturday morning. 
This morning’s post brings the following intelli- 
gence from a good quarter: — “The Spanish 


(') Alderman Sawbridge was at this time member for Hythe. 
In 1774, he was chosen for the city of London, and in 1776 ob- 
tained the mayoralty. He died in 1795. 

(7) Sir James Eyre, afterwards chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas. His conduct, in declining to attend at St. James’s with 
the city remonstrance, gave much offence, and was made a sub- 
ject of investigation before the common council. In his defence, 
the recorder alleged, that his conscience would not suffer him 
to be present at the delivery of, much less to read, an address 
couched in such harsh terms. 
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ambassador received a courier this morning. Lord 
‘Weymouth has been to wait on him, and received 
for answer at the door, that his excellency was so 
ill he could not see his Lordship, and also, that his 
head ached so violently, that he had not been able 
to read his despatches. You may rely on this.” 
I remain, 
Most respectfully 
_and faithfully yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Saturday morning, October 20, 1770. 
My DEAR Sir, 

Tue kind favour of your letter has brought me 

a very good account of the issue of the recorder’s 
business. The city comes out of the affair with 
much propriety and honour, and a due mark is set 
on the slavish doctrines and petulant behaviour of 
their servant. ‘The regard to Mr. Serjeant Glynn 
is highly to my satisfaction: the justice done to 
Mr. Dunning, I extremely applaud. I could wish. 
Mr. Wedderburn’s merit to the cause of the con- 
stitution not to be forgot. I think it a species of 
injustice if, on some proper occasion, it be not in- 
tended to show him too that his spirited disin- 
terested conduct is felt as it deserves. I fear some 
mixture of narrow ideas and local antipathy. To 
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speak plain, nothing is more contrary to public good 
than to retain the smallest grain of alienation or sus- 
picion towards a Scotchman renouncing and tho- 
roughly resisting Scotch influences and despotism. 
The Spanish ambassador’s head-ache, I doubt not, 
makes many a heart ache. ‘The secretary of state 
running to learn the fate of England from his 
excellency shows as much want of ability as it 
betrays the meanest and most abject state to which 
this kingdom is brought. I am ever, with perfect 
truth, my dear Sir, 
Very affectionately yours, . 
CHATHAM. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


[October —, 1770.] 
My Lorp, 


As it is impossible for me to suppress my sens- 
ations on a late most unhappy event('), I trust you 


(}) The death of the Marquis of Granby, which took place 
at Scarborough, on the 19th of October. The following 
account of this melancholy event is contained in a letter from 
Dr. Storer to Mr. Calcraft, dated Belvoir Castle, November 2d: 

— “In my private opinion, Lord Granby was never in real 
health from the time I had the honour of meeting him at Scar- 
borough on the 30th of August. From about the 9th of last 
month, he had rather complained, at intervals, of a pain in 
his breast. On Sunday evening his Lordship was blistered 
on his side, and in consequence was better that night, and 
the greatest part of Monday ; but on that evening, when I was 
returning from his chamber with the pleasing hope that he was 
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will pardon this intrusion of respect and attachment, 
and sincere solicitude for your Grace’s health. 

The loss to England is, indeed, irreparable; and 
if it can be felt more deeply than at Hayes, it is 
only at Belvoir, May Providence sustain your 
Grace’s strength, and supply every possible conso- 
lation from whatever yet remains to you dear and 
interesting, is the ardent wish of him who admired 


asleep, Dr. M., who entered the room soon after, found his 
Lordship supported by Netzell. I need not tell you the horror 
I felt when, on entering the room, 1 found Lord G. in a fit, 
senseless, and hiseyes fixed. At length, by the assistance of strong 
cordial medicines, we succeeded in bringing his Lordship to him- 
self. Alarmed by this fit, we sent immediately for Dr. Dealtry. 
The two physicians agreed to put cataplasms to his feet. This 
operation removed the pain in his breast. On Wednesday his 
Lordship seemed much better. About noon on Thursday he 
got up, free from pain, and in better spirits. His Lordship 
continued in his dining-room for about three hours; when he 
complained of being drowsy, and desired us to go down to 
dinner, whilst he went to bed. We did so; but the first course 
was not over before Lord Granby sent for Dr. M.; com- 
plained to him, that he felt a new pain: ‘ Where, my lord, —in 
the old place?’ ‘No! just here!’ pointing to his left side near 
his heart ; ‘and now,’ says he, ‘ it is in my elbow; give me your 
hand to raise me up.’ He did so, and rapped with his foot at 
the same time. I started at the alarm, ran up stairs, and had the 
inexpressible horror to see him speechless and in convulsions ; 
out of which, alas! he never returned. All this horrid scene 
began and was closed in less time than I have been describing it; 
so that we have the greatest reason to think that our dear noble 
friend suffered as little as it is possible for human nature to do 
in its last struggle. I have been at Belvoir since the funeral, 
wishing to contribute every thing in my poor power to the 
consolation of the Duke of Rutland, who, I fear, is struck aver 
indeed.” 
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and loved the noble virtues of the son (‘), reveres 
the illustrious father, and dedicates to his whole 
house increasing respect and attachment. I remain 
Your Grace’s affectionate 
and humble servant, 
CHATHAM. 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 


Belvoir Castle, November 19, 1770. 
My Lorp, 

Tue severe distress attending my unfortunate 
situation has prevented, has indeed disabled me 
from sooner returning those sincere thanks which 
have been long due from me to your Lordship, for 
your most affectionate letter. 

Nothing could have given me so great a consol- 
ation, in my many painful reflections on the private 
virtues of an amiable son, as to receive so illustrious 


(1) Junius, in a note to a collection of his letters published 
after the decease of the Marquis of Granby, says, — “ The 
death of Lord Granby was lamented by Junius. He undoubt- 
edly owed some compensations to the public, and seemed 
determined to acquit himself of them. In private life he was 
unquestionably that good man, who, for the interest of his 
country, ought to have been a great one. Bonum virum felicé 
dixeris ; magnum libenter. I speak of him now without par- 
tiality: I never spoke of him with resentment. His mistakes 
in public conduct did not arise from want of sentiment or 
want of judgment, but in general from the difficulty of saying 
wo to the bad people who surrounded him.”—Vol.i. p. 105. | 
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a testimonial of his public virtues from the hand 
and heart of Lord Chatham; who always judges 
the best and feels the warmest, for the public 
service and safety. 

What I should beg leave to offer to your Lord- 
ship, my poor assistance towards forwarding your 
noble endeavours for the good of this country, will, 
I fear, come far short of what it might have done 
before my great loss; but such as is in my power 
to give, your Lordship will have, and with it my 
warmest wishes. 

It is a great addition to my sorrow, that I am 
so soon, in my turn, to enter on the melancholy 
task of condoling with your Lordship. I heartily 
sympathise with you and with the public, in the 
very great loss which your Lordship’s family, and 
which this kingdom, has sustained by the death of 
Mr. Grenville. 

My sincerest wish is, that success, happiness, and 
uninterrupted health may attend your Lordship, 
and enable you to pursue your noble and virtuous 
plan; by which alone we may expect protection 
from confusion and from ruin. I have the honour 
to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most sincere 
and obliged humble servant, 
RuTLAND. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Saturday, past one o’clock, November 10, 1770. 


My bear Sir, 

J] senp you a thousand sincere thanks for your 
kind solicitude about me and mine. The account 
of last night is such as, for the first time, seems to 
Lady Chatham and myself a ground of some solid 
hope. Dr. Addington’s judgment, that a fever 
suppressed is Mr. Grenville’s case, was yesterday 
happily verified by the appearance of a considerable 
eruption on the face; the pulse kept up sufficient 
for nature, aided by Dr. Addington’s plan, to throw 
off the evil. Lady Chatham is gone to town to- 
day, full of hope: pray God, the evening account 
may confirm and increase this happy gleam ! 

Lord Mayor (') has just left me; the object of 
his visit was the press-warrant. His Lordship’s 
discourse was candid and manly. I frankly de- 
clared the fullest opinion against striking at this 
necessary means of public safety, be the popularity 
of it whatit may. He answered with good sense 
and discretion; adding the most obliging expres- 
sions towards me. What resolution his Lord- 
ship will finally take, he very properly reserved to 
himself. 


(1) Brass Crosby, Esq. Many severe reflections had been 
thrown out against his predecessor, Alderman Trecothick, for 
backing press-warrants in the city. 
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Since writing the above, Lord Rockingham has 
been with me. His whole language was, as I ex- 
pected, honourable, just, and sensible. My esteem 
and confidence in his Lordship’s upright intentions 
grow from every conversation with him. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 
CHATHAM. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 


Ingress, November 11, 1770. 
My pear Lonp, 

As your Lordship is to see Serjeant Glynn to- 
day, it may be proper to inform you of a para- 
graph in a letter of this morning : — ‘‘ Within a day 
or two Mr. Beardmore is to put a question to Mr. 
Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Dunning, and the common 
serjeant, whether the Lord Mayor ought, by a 
requisition from the privy council or admiralty, to 
back the press-warrants; and if he refuses, what 
they apprehend will be the consequence?” 

On my return last night, I found intelligence of 
Lord Mansfield’s refusal to be Speaker of the House 
of Lords; which has occasioned great consterna- 
tion amongst the ministers ('), both on account of 


(') Junius, in a private note to Woodfall, of the 12th of 
November, says, — “‘ Lord Mansfield has thrown ministry into 
confusion, by suddenly resigning the office of Speaker of the 
House of Lords.” 

VOL, III. II 
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the mode and time of his doing this. His words 
were, “he would not.” Just at the meeting, and 
after frequent audiences in the closet, the measure 
does seem strong; in his Lordship it may be 
timidity.(") 

At eleven o’clock on Friday the Duke of Argyle 
died; by twelve Lord Barrington had a letter 
from the King, ordering the grey dragoons to 
Lord Panmure, the Scotch fusileers to Mackay, 
Mackay’s to Urmston of the guards, the govern- 
ment of Limerick to Colonel Hale, and his hight 
dragoons to Colonel Preston. All this without 
any communication with ministers, or Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland! . 

I am, my dear Lord, 

most respectfully and faithfully, yours, 
J. CALCRAFT. 


(1) The parliament met on the 13th. On the following day, 
Junius thus addresses Lord Mansfield: —“ You continue to 
support an administration which you know is universally odious, 
and which, on some occasions, you yourself speak of with con- 
tempt. You would fain be thought to take no share in govern- 
ment, while, in reality, you are the main spring of the machine. 
Instead of acting that open, generous part, which becomes your 
rank and station, you meanly skulk into the closet, and give your 
sovereign such advice, as you have not spirit to avow or defend. 
You secretly engross the power, while you decline the title of 
minister. Are the seals to be for ever in commission, that you 
may enjoy five thousand pounds a year? I beg pardon, my 
Lord ; — your fears have interposed at last, and forced you to 
resign. The odium of continuing Speaker of the Lords, upon 
such terms, was too formidable to be resisted.”—Vol. ii. p. 179. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


November 11, 1770. 
My pear Sir, 


Harry to know you got home safe, though a 
dark night, from the kindest of visits. Jam now 
to thank you a thousand times for your obliging 
attention in writing. Lord Mansfield’s refusal to 
be Speaker is probably only ill health; but that 
must give uneasiness at St. James’s: to the mi- 
nistry perhaps not so much; for I consider his 
Lordship as the King’s ménister ('), not as their 
supporter and fellow-labourer. The military line 
of business is new. 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn has just left me. I find him 
a most ingenious, solid, pleasing man, and the spirit 
of the constitution itself. I never was more taken 
by a first conversation in my life. By a note just 
received, poor Mr. Grenville is only rather better. . 
His state is very precarious. Lady Chatham went 
to him again this morning. Adieu, my dear Sir. 
Coach at the door and pretty late. 

Iver most affectionately yours, 
CHATHAM, 


(1) “ Wheel within wheel!” writes Gerard Hamilton to 
Mr. Caleraft on the 10th ; “ Lord Mansfield never surely would 
have kept his intention a secret to the day before the meeting 
of parliament, if it had not been so understood by the closet.” 


Tr 9 
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THE EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Shelburne House, Sunday, 
November 11, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, | 


I came to town last night, both disappointed and 
hurt at the delay of measures in the city.(’) I shall 
not be surprised to find your Lordship much dis- 
gusted on the same account. From the soundness 
of the bottom, however, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that though delayed, they are not defeated. 
In this state of things I wish much to wait upon 
your Lordship, whatever day is most convenient to 
you. Iam ever, my dear Lord, 

Your most devoted, humble servant, 
SHELBURNE. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE EARL OF 
SHELBURNE. 


Sunday evening, November 11, 1770. 
My pear Lorn, 

I am heartily glad that you arrived in town, be- 
cause I am always truly glad of the opportunities 
of exchanging sentiments on the state of this de- 
voted country. As for the various and extensive 
ill consequences of a delay which infatuation alone 


(‘) A fresh petition and remonstrance to the King was at this 
time in progress. 
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could produce (the bottom admitted to be sound), 
they have all fallen upon the delayers, and nothing 
remains but the smaller or greater degree of dim1- 
nution of weight and efficacy in whatever steps 
they take in assertion of rights they defend. Dis- 
gusted though your Lordship supposes I may be, 
at these egregious errors, I will not say I am. 
My experience would have given me very little, if 
I had not learned to view without surprise, and 
with much of pity and of good will, not of contempt, 
the weaknesses of the well-intentioned, absorbed too 
often in smaller things, and neglecting and losing 
the critical moments for the execution of greater. 
There is also, I perceive, reason to fear a race of 
frivolous and ill-placed popularity about press- 
warrants. I am determined to resist this ill-judged 
attempt to shake the public safety. In this state 
of things, I shall persevere to’ do my duty to my 
country, determined by principle, though unani- 
mated by hope. As to what the city now intends 
to do, I wish to hear nothing of it; resolved to ap- 
plaud and defend what I think right, and to disap- 
prove what shall appear to me wrong and untenable. 
All the rest is to me, my dear Lord, nothing. The 
sooner I have the pleasure to embrace your Lord- 
ship the happier I shall be. My gout is subsided, 
and I am well enough to take the air. I am ever, 
my dear Lord, with truest esteem and affection, 
Your Lordship’s 
most faithful friend and servant, 
CuHaTHaM, 
Tr 3 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


Hayes, Tuesday night, November 13, 1770. 


My pear Sir, 

Tue favour of your kind note reached me at 
Lord Temple’s, whither I was just returned from 
Bolton Street, after assisting in some family duties 
there; and a most sad assembly it was.(’) Nothing 


(1) The death of Mr. George Grenville had taken place on 
the morning of this day. In addition to Mr. Burke’s cha- 
racter of him which will be found in Vol. I. p. 106., the 
following sketch, from a work published in 1789, and entitled 
“ Extra-Official State Papers, by William Knox, Esq., late 
Under-secretary of State,’ may not be unacceptable: — 
«“ Mr. Grenville, under a manner rather austere and forbidding, 
covered a heart as feeling and tender as any man ever possessed. 
He liked office as well for its emoluments as its power; but in 
his attention to himself,“he never failed to pay regard to the 
situations and circumstances of his friends; though to neither 
would he warp the public interest or service in the smallest 
degree; rigid in his opinions of public justice and integrity, 
and firm, to inflexibility, in the construction of his mind, he 
reprobated every suggestion of the political expediency of over- 
Jooking frauds or evasions in the payment or collection of the 
revenue, or of waste and extravagance in its expenditure. But 
although he would not bend any measure out of the strict line 
of rectitude to gain popularity, he was far from being indif- 
ferent to the good or ill opinion of the public. Inheriting but 
a small patrimonial fortune, he had early accustomed himself 
to a strict appropriation of his income, and an exact economy 
in its expenditure, as the only sure ground on which to build a 
reputation for public and private integrity, and to support a 
dignified independency ; and it was the unvaried practice of his 
life in all situations, as he has often told me, to live upon his 
own private fortune, and save the emoluments of whatever 
office he possessed ; on which account, he added, ‘ the being in 
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can be be more friendly and obliging than your at- 
tentions to Lady Chatham and myself. She is, 
thank God, as well as her strength permits her to 
be, after being up the greatest part of the night, in 
such a scene. Lord Temple is deeply affected ; 
but I have the pleasure to tell you he seems other- 
wise well, 

It is a great satisfaction to me to understand 
you purposed going to the House, and supporting 
Mr. Dowdeswell (') in the operation of the day ; 
and I cannot enough express how truly I feel the 
kind motive you are so good as to mention towards 
your determination. I hope the day will have 
passed tolerably well, though I confess I have my 
doubts, considering how nice the line is which 
appears to me proper in the present conjuncture. 

I am ever, with truest esteem and affection, 

My dear Sir, 
most. faithfully yours, 
CHATHAM. 





or out makes no difference in my establishment or manner of 
life; every thing goes on at home in the same way: the only 
difference is, that my children’s fortunes would be increased 
by my being in, beyond what they would be if I remained out, 
and that is being as little dependant upon office as any man who 
was not born to a great estate can possibly be.’ ” 

(!) On this day, Mr. Dowdeswell opposed the address upon 
the King’s speech at the opening of the session, but did not 
move any amendment ; and no division took place. 


T1 4 
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JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 


November 14, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


I am sorry to say our debate yesterday was not 
so forcible as might have been expected, though 
conducted on the plan your Lordship had men- 
tioned. Barré and Burke were too much principals, 
and went into too largea field, though parts of both 
were proper and well. The former attacked Lord 
Barrington strongly on St. George’s Fields and his 
Gibraltar letters. His Lordship’s defence was 
wretched. The few speakers were Lord Greville, 
Mr. Rice, Sir Charles Saunders, short and well, 
pointing to inquiry, and calling for Commodore 
Forest’s letters and the captain of the Tamur to 
the bar; Sir W. Meredith, Colonel Barré, Lord 
Barrington, Mr. Burke, Lord North, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, who was ill heard. The loss of Mr. Gren- 
ville seems heavily felt ; and I perceive some ma- 
nagement will be required to reconcile gentlemen’s 
minds to future meetings and a new leader. 

I sat next Sir William Meredith, who talks the 
language I wish. Heisimpatient to see your Lord- 
ship, and adopt your plans. Wedderburn is, as he 
tells me, eagerly right in law points. I understand 
what Sir Charles Saunders threw out yesterday is 
to-day to be moved in form, so stay to attend it; 
but as the address goes up to-morrow, I shall return 
to Ingress and have the satisfaction of calling to pay 
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my sincere respects at Hayes. We rose at seven; 
the Lords at four. The speakers there were Lord 
Sandys, Lord Grantham, Lord Rockingham, Duke 
of Manchester, Dukes of Richmond and Bolton, 
Lord Sandwich. I am, with unalterable attachment, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
affectionate, and faithful 
friend and servant, 
J. CaLcRAFT. 


P.S. I am sorry to see a very thin attendance on 
our side. The ministers do not seem at their ease. 
Lord North’s speech indicated a strong desire of 
peace, though an apprehension of war. 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Thursday, p. m. 3 o’clock, 
November 15, 1770. 
My Lorp, 


I suavu be very glad to hear that your Lordship 
and Lady Chatham have not suffered in health from 
the concern you must have felt on the great loss 
sustained by the decease of Mr. Grenville. Your 
Lordship will probably now have heard what passed 
in parliament on the first day of the session. I 
think, in the House of Lords, one of the most ma- 
terial circumstances was the argument of Lord 
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Gower, which he made use of in answer to me. I 
had charged the administration with neglect in 
not having prepared much earlier, particularly 
marking that they ought to have taken the advice 
of augmenting the number of seamen, &c., on the 
motion made at the close of last session. I charged 
them also with further neglect in not arming, on 
the informations which I supposed they received 
in June, &c. &c. Lord Gower’s answer was, that 
they had been vigilant, but that they had been 
good stewards and good economists in not incurring 
expense, till it became absolutely necessary. 

In the course of the day I had occasion to speak 
again, and I then took notice of Lord Gower’s 
argument, and said that I took it as an acknow- 
ledgment that they had not begun preparations 
until the news came of our being actually drove 
out of Falkland’s Island ; that if they thought that 
then was time enough, I did not, but on the con- 
trary, that not preparing earlier appeared to me 
highly criminal. 

I should hope that your Lordship will find your- 
self in health and spirits, so as to be able very soon 
to return to the consideration of public affairs. 
It is much wished that a plan should be soon 
formed, so that in both houses of parliament the 
proceedings should go on hand in hand. I imagine 
the object should be to point out the neglect of 
administration in not having prepared earlier. If 
your Lordship could venture to be in London a 
day or two before any actual motion is made next 
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week, it would much accelerate business. I have 
the honour to be, with great truth and regard, 
my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
RocKINGHAM. 


THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM TO THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


Grosvenor Square, Tuesday night, 
November 20, 1770. 
My Lorp, 


Tue House of Lords was summoned for 
Thursday on notice given by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, that a motion would be made. I have 
now enclosed to your Lordship a copy of the pro- 
posed motion. ‘The observation your Lordship 
made on one part, in regard to extending the date 
so far back as when O’ Reilly was sent to the West 
Indies, has been waved ; but by the addition made 
to that part of the motion, it now stands as requir- 
ing information of what fleets and forces were sent 
between the shorter period, and also calls for the 
state of the Spanish force in the West Indies, ac. 
cording to the accounts received up to September 
the 12th, 1770; so that O’Reilly’s force will ap- 
pear from what the account of the troops, &c. now. 
there will show. 

It may also in debate be equally argued on, 
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that a great force went with O’Reilly, though in 
fact it is to be remembered, that he was sent to 
take possession and garrison a new Spanish settle- 
ment; as Louisiana had been ceded by the French 
to the Spaniards. In general, the ideas are, that 
confining the debate to what may have passed in 
the course of the last twelve months or there- 
abouts, will render the debate more pointed and, 
perhaps, more forcible. 

There are various reports to-day, in regard to 
the account which the last messenger has brought. 
Many think that his accounts are favourable in the 
present moment; but as it does not as yet appear 
to me that there is any positive declaration that 
the account is favourable, I am rather inclined still 
to believe, that at most it is but an evasive answer. 
IT have the honour to be, with great truth and 
regard, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
RockINGHAM. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOIIN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 
Hayes, Wednesday, November 21, 1770. 


I am too anxious, my dear Sir, about a report I 
hear of your having the gout, not to beg a word of 
information. It is most sincerely wished here 
that the account may be favourable. In case it 
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shall prove to be true gout, allow an old practi- 
tioner like myself to beg of you to submit, and 
give it its full time. I know this caution and 
earnest request is not unnecessary to your Zeal for 
attending the public, and accompanying your 
friends; but you may ruin your future health by 
an untimely effort; therefore, I beg, again and 
again, that you will sit quiet at Ingress. 

The motions to-morrow are for papers with 
regard to Falkland’s Island, and the Spanish force 
in the West Indies. Potter’s answer is said to be 
favourable. I believe it is only evasive, and a 
farther snare. 

Ever very affectionately yours, 
CHATHAM. 


JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Ingress, November 21, 1770. 
My pear Lorp, 


So many days should not have passed without 
most anxious inquiries after my friends at Hayes, 
had not a pretty severe attack of gout in the sto- 
mach confined me to my room since Saturday ; 
though now I am so much better as to propose an 
airing, with every hope of being able to attend to- 
morrow’s business in parliament. 

‘‘ War, inevitable war,” says a well-informed 
correspondent ; ‘‘ Lord Mansfield is frightened to 
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death, and now proclaims every where, that Norton 
only is fit to be lord chancellor. Lord Barrington 
is heart-broken at his nonsensical speech(') in 
parliament ; the army affronted, and Hervey full 
of resentment, at being hung out in the envious 
colours his Lordship chose for him.” 

Lord Howe has orders to proceed to the Me- 
diterranean with all despatch. I have received a 
most affectionate letter from Lord Temple, which 
gives very great satisfaction to me; not only from 
the love and respect I bear his Lordship, but be- 
cause it portends, as I sincerely hope, future good. 
Ihear Lord Mansfield maintained his old doctrine in 
the court of King’s Bench yesterday (*), that juries 


(') Junius, under the signature of “ Testes,” in a letter to 
the printer of the Public Advertiser of the 19th, gives the fol- 
lowing account of Lord Barrington’s speech: — ‘A few days 
ago I was in a large public company, where there happened 
some curious conversation. The secretary-at-war was pleased 
to express himself with unusual simplicity and candour. He as- 
sured us that, after having carefully considered the subject, 
he did not know a single general officer (out of near a hundred 
now in the service) who was in any shape qualified to command 
the army ; and for fear we should not believe him, repeated and 
enforced his assertion five several times. You will allow, Sir, 
that at the eve of a foreign war, this is pretty comfortable in- 
telligence for the nation, especially as it comes from authority. 
He gave us some consolation, however, by assuring us that he 
and General Hervey would take excellent care of the army ; and 
compared himself (not unhappily) to an old woman curing an 
ague, with the assistance of Dr. Radcliff.” —Vol. iii. p. 278. 

(*) In the case of the King against Woodfall, for publishing 
Junius’s letter to the King. 
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were not judges of the criminality or innocence of 
the fact. Iam, with the warmest attachment, 
Your Lordship’s 
most faithful and affectionate 
friend and servant, 
JNO. CALCRAFT. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM TO JOHN CALCRAFT, ESQ. 


At dinner, Wednesday, November 21, 1770. 


I RECEIVE, my dear Sir, this moment your most 
obliging letter, brmging the unwelcome confirm- 
ation of the report of gout; and in the stomach 
too. My monitory letter will have reached you 
before this, and, I hope, will have persuaded you 
to change your purpose for to-morrow. Indeed, 
the effort so soon is too hazardous: my earnest 
request to you to sit quiet at home a little longer 
would easily have had all the hands at table to it. 

The force in India, according to the repartition, 
is greatly short of what it should be with such a 
revenue, and not a balance to the seapoys, should 
they revolt. War, I conclude, inevitable; and 
Lord Mansfield quite incurable of his political 
leprosy. Adieu, in haste, from, dear Sir, 

Your ever affectionate 
friend and servant, 
CHATHAM. 
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Au entirely New Edition, Edited, with Notes, 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


In Twelve Volumes, illustrated with original Historical Maps. 
Svo. 9s. each. 

© There can be no question that this edition of Gibbon is the only one extant to which Parents 
and Guardians and Academical Authorities ought to give any measure of countenance,” — Quarterly 
Review, No. CXXIV. 

“ Gibbon’s History, especially as edited by Mr. Milman, is a work for all time and for all classes. 
It never before was a work which could be safely put into the harcds of the young or of those 
whose opportunities ard means for detecting its perversions were few. Now, however, the errors of 
this luminous and imposing hi-tory have been skilfully and convincingly noted. The poison, if not 
extracted, has been made palpable."—Monthly Review, May, 1839, 


6. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON, 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, &c.; 
ANb Nores sy tHE Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 
Uniform with Mintmawn’s Ginspon. One Volume, 8vo, Qs. 


‘« The present volume is a valuable and necessary companion to the Decline and Fall. The ma- 
jority of readers may be excused though they do not make themselves familiar with Gibbon’s 
miscellaneous works: noone who desires to be informed in the most engaging and dignified man- 
ner of the most important eras in the world's annals can allow hinself to remain unacquainted with 
the history which Mr. Milman has so admirably corected, or with the life and correspondence of 
its very remarkable author."—Aonthly Review. 





7. 
AN EXCURSION IN ASIA MINOR, in 1838. 


A VISIT TO SEVERAL UNKNOWN AND UNDESCRIBED CITIES OF 
ANCIENT LYCIA AND PAMPHYLIA. 
By CHARLES FELLOWS. 
With 22 Plates and 60 Wood-cuts from the Author’s Sketches. 
Imperial 8vo., 28s. 


8. 

THE ART OF DEER-STALKING : 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NARRATIVE OF A FEW DAYS’ SPORT IN 
THE FOREST OF ATHOLL. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq., F.L.S. 

With 12 beautiful Wlustrations, by Enwin and Cuaruis Lanpsren, R.A. 
A New Edition, Revised. Royal 8vo., 2¢. 2s. 
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MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR AN ANGLER, 
AND THE MISERIES OF FISHING: 
WITH 
/ 
MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR’ A CHESS-PLAYER. 
By RICHARD PENN, Esq. 

Second Edition, enlarged. Illustrated with Woodcuts from drawings by Sir Francis 
Chantrey, R.A., G. Jones, R.A., F. R. Lee, R.A., and others. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ We were greatly delighted with the ‘ Miseries of Fishing,’ * i . 

“Mr. Penn is an ardent follower of the sport, which he goes far to justify, if anything can, by his 
rational, most witty, and agreeable little book. The latter will find a corner in the pocket of every 
sensible fisherman, In the Maxims and Ilints for Chess-playing the same good feeling, sound 
information, and most felicitous humour are employed.’—Evaminer. 





10. 


A GLOSSARY OF PROVINCIAL WORDS USED IN 
HEREFORDSHIRE AND 


SOME OF THE ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
l2mo., 3s. 6d. 


~ane 


11, 
A SUMMER'S DAY AT HAMPTON COURT: 


BEING 


A GUIDE TO THE PALACE AND GARDENS ; 


ed 


{ 
’ 


WiITil 

Au Historical and Illustrative Catalogue of the Pictures according to 

the New Arrangement, including those in the Apartments 

recently opened to the Public. 
EDWARD JESSE, Esq, 
Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces,—Author of 
‘Gleanings in Natural History? 
Wirn Numerous Woovcurs. [I'cap. 8vo., 5s., neatly bound. 


By 





12. 
THE NEW ARMY LIST, 
Exhibiting the Ranx, StanpinG, and various SERVICES of 
Every Reaimenrat Orvicer in the Army serving on Full Pay, including the 
Orpnance and Roya Marinus; distinguishing those who have served 
in the Peninsu1.a, who were at Watrrtoo, who have received 
Mepaus and other Distinctions; 
and who have been Wounded, and in what Actions ; with the Period of 
Service, both on Full and Half-pay; giving, also, 

the Date of every Officer's Commission, and distinguishing 
those obtained by Purchase. 
Published Quarterly, 8vo., price 5s. 
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13. 


THE WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA: 


Being the Narrative of an Expedition fromthe Cape of Good Hope to the Tropic of 
Capricorn, through the Territories of the redoubted Chief Moselekatze; with a 
Description of the 


Hountine or THE Rainoceros, Lion, 
Wiuip Burrato, Hiprororamus, and 
ELEpuant, Ginarre, &c, 


By CAPT. WILLIAM CORNWALLIS HARRIS. 
With Plates, Woodcuts, and Map. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


“ We must here take our leave of Captain Harris’s most amusing narrative, though much of intense 
interest remains unnoticed. It will be read with great plensure and profit by the zoologist as well 
as the sportsman. The zoologist will find many valuable accounts of the habits of animals of 
the greatest rarity, and the sportsman will read of scenes of the most stirring description, and of 
shots which leave nothing more to be Wished from ‘ eye, hand, lead, and gunpowder, ”—Quarterly 
Review, No. CXXVII. 


14. 
ON THE PRESENT UNSETTLED CONDITION 


OF ; 
THE LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 
By JOHN MILLER, Esq., of Lincoun’s Inn. 
8vo. 4s, 6d. 


15. 
DepicaTED TO THE UNIvVeEnsitTy oF OXFORD, 


THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCH. 


By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq., 
Student of Christ Church, and M.P. for Newark. 


Third Edition, 8vo., 9s, 6d, 


16. 
BUENOS AYRES, 


AND 


THE PROVINCES OF LA PLATA. 
By SIR WOODBINE PARISH, K.C.H.,, 


MANY YEARS H. M. CHARGE! D’APPAIRES IN THAT REPUBLIC. 


With an entirely new Map of South America by John Arrowsmith, and Plates. 
8vo. 18s. 
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17. 
TWELVE SERMONS, 
Delivered in the 
NEW TEMPLE OF THE ISRAELITES AT HAMBURG, 
By Dr. GOTTHOLD SALOMON ; 
And Translated from the German by ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 
8vo., 78. bd, 


‘* Among the motives which have led to the publication of these Sermons, is the hope that from 
their perusal many of my Cliistian countrymen may derive a better knowledge of the actuating 
faith of the Jews,....To these Sermons I confidently ask the attention of the kindly and con- 
scientious Christian. I may add, that many of them may be found available for persons of every 
religious denomination and sect. If, in religious discussion, men of all creeds would seek, not 
points of difference, but points of agreement, how much of the strife and bitterness that deform 


God's earth would disappear !"—Transiator’s Preface. 





- 


18. 
JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Part III, Vol. IX. 8vo. 5s. 
CONTENTS : 


Dr. RICHARDSON on the TEMPERATURE of the ARCTIC REGI 

Mr. FRENCH on LA RIOJA in SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mr. FORBES'S VISIT to the SINJAR HILLS in MESOPOTAMIA. 

Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON on the NILE and the LEVELS of EGYPT 

Dr. ROSS’S JOURNEY to the RUINS of ALHADHR in MESOPOTAMIA. 

Lieut. LYNCH, I.N. on the SURVEY ofthe TIGRIS, between BAGHDAD and MOSUL. 
Sir GORDON BREMER on PORT ESSINGTON, AUSTRALIA, 

BARON HUMBOLDT on the LONGITUDE of VALPARAISO and CALLAO, 

Professor ADOLPH ERMAN ona NEW MAP of KAMCHATKA, 

Mr. G. T. VIGNE’S ROUTE TO KABUL, KASHMIR, and LITTLE TIB ET, in 1834—-38, 
ANTARCTIC DISCOVERY in i839. 

Mr. DARWIN ona ROCK seen on an ICEBERG, in 61° South Latitude, 





19. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
By THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, Ese. 


Second Edition. Svo. 5s., or, with ARRowsMITH’s large Map of Africa, 8s. 
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20. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By SARAH AUSTIN. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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21, 
LETTERS ON PARAGUAY 


COMPRISING 
An Account of a Four Years’ Residence in that Republic, under the Government 
of the Dictator Francia. 


By J. P. and W. P. ROBERTSON. 
A New Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


g2. 
FRANCIA’S REIGN OF TERROR; 
Being the Continuation of Letters on Paraguay. 


By J. P. and W. P. ROBERTSON. 
Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


23. 
‘HE PARLIAMENTS AND COUNCILS 
OF ENGLAND. 
Chronologically arranged from the Reign of William I. to the 
Revolution in 1688, 


By CHARLES HENRY PARRY, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo. 30s. 








24. 
DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE RUSSIANS. 
‘na Series of Letters describing a Year’s Residence in that Country 
chiefly in the Interior. 


By tue Rev. R. LISTER VENABLES, M.A. 
Post 8vo., 9s. 6d. 


25. 
THE NORMANS IN SICILY. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq., M.P. 
Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ABOVE WORK, 
being a Series, now complete, of Thirty Drawings of 
THE SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS OF SICILY. 
Folio. - 
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26. 
JOURNAL OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
No. II. 


CONTENTS: 


COLONEL LE COUTEUR’S PRIZE ESSAY on PURE and IMPROVED VARIETIES of 
WHEAT lately introduced into ENGLAND. 

Mr. STANLEY CARR’S PRIZE ESSAY on RURAL ECONOMY ABROAD. 

Mr. DIXON’S PRIZE ESSAY on MAKING COMPOST HEAPS. 

Mr. HANDLEY’S PRIZE ESSAY on WHEEL and SWING PLOUGHS. 

Mr. CUTHBERT JOHNSON’S PRIZE ESSAY on LIQUID MANURE. 

Mr. HOPPERS PRIZE ESSAY on DRAWING TURNIPS. 

EARL SPENCER on the GESTATION of COWS. 

Mr. WALBANKE CHILDERS on SHED-FEEDING. 

Mr. YOUATT on the DETECTION of PREGNANCY in the MARE and the COW. 

Mr. MAIN on PLANTS INJURIOUS to CLOVER. 

PROFESSOR SCHUBLER on the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

Report of the London Annual Meeting in May, and of the Oxford Meeting (with awards of Pre- 
miums) in July.—Prize Essays and Premiums for Stock in 1840 and 1841.—Rules and Regulations 
— Donations to the Library—List of Governors and Members to Sept. 4th. 


With lithographic Plate and Woodcuts. Svo., price 2s. 6d 





27. 
HANNIBAL IN BITHYNIA; 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 


By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq., M.P. 
Third Edition. Yeap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


28. 
ELEMENTS OF THE PATHOLOGY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. 
By THOMAS MAYO, M.D., F.RS., 


Fellow of the College of Physicians; and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 6d, 





29. 
THE LIFE OF LORD ANSON, 
The Circumnavigator of the Globe. 
By Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart., F.RS. 


Printed uniformly with “ Barrow’s Life of Howe.’’ 
Portrait. 8vo., 14s. 
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30. 


TRAVELS IN THE RUSSIAN DOMINIONS 
BEYOND THE CAUCASUS, 


AND 
ALONG THE SOUTHERN SHORES OF LAKES VAN AND URUMIAH 
With a Visit to the Southern Coast of the Caspran Sza, 


By Caprain RICHARD WILBRAHAM. 
Wirn Map anp Views rrom TrHe AutTuor’s SKETCHES. 
8vo., 18s. 


3l, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM PITT, FIRST 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Edited by Wm. Stannore Tayzor, Esq., and Captain Joun Henry 
PRINGLE, the Executors of his Son, Jonn, Ear. or Coatuam. 
Vols, J. and II. §8vo., 18s. each. 


To be completed in Four Volumes, 


32. 
AN INDEX TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Vols. 41 to 59, inclusive. 
Being Nos, CXIX. and CXX., which form Vol. 60 of the Quarterly, and are neces- 
sary to complete sets of the work. 


8vo. 12s, 


33. 
THE JOTTING BOOK: 
A POLITICAL AND LITERARY EXPERIMENT. 


Intended as an Argument for the genuine Finairy oy Tne Revorm Bits; being 
Extracts from the Diary or a RESOLUTE Optimist in whatever regards the 
Constitution of England. 

By AN AMATEUR. 

Post 8vo., 5«. 
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34. 
A NARRATIVE. 
By Srr FRANCIS HEAD, Barr. 
Third Edition, 
With a Supplemental Chapter, on the PROPOSED UNION of the CANADAS 
the CLERGY RESERVE QUESTION, &c. 
8vo., 12s. bound. 
The Supplemental Chapter is sold separately. 8vo., 28. 6d. 


35. 
A NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By tHE Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A,, 
Late Student of Christ Church, and Second Master of Winchester College. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. bound, 


36. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
WITH A LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LI..D., 

Poet Laureate, &c. &e, &. 

New Edition, illustrated with Portrait and Engravings, post 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
37, 

HISTORICAL ELOGE OF JAMES WATT. 

By M. ARAGO, 


Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. 
Translated from the French, with Additional Notes, by 
JAMES PATRICK MUIRHEAD, Esq, M.A,, 
Of Balliol College, Oxford; Advocate. 
8vo. 8s, Gd. 


38. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICES FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE WEEK. 
By tHe Rev. PLUMPTON WILSON, L.L.B., 


Rector of Newmarket. Author of “Sermons.” 
8vo. 65. 6d. bound, 
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THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE EXTINCTION OF 
PAGANISM IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By THe Rev. H. H. MILMAN, 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Minister of St. Margaret, 


3 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE POPES OF ROME, 
THEIR CHURCH AND STATE, 
DURING THE XVIrH AND XVIItn CENTURIES. 
Translated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE, 
BY SARAH AUSTIN. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY AT THE PERIOD OF 
THE REFORMATION. 


By LEOPOLD RANKE. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE tothe REIGN OF GEORGE II. 
By LORD MAHON, 


A New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
TransLaTED, with Norks, 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 


A New Edition, with original and splendid Illustrations. 4to. 
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THE RELIGION, AGRICULTURE, &c, OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


By SIR J. GARDINER WILKINSON. 


Forming the Fourth and concluding Volume of the “ Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians.” 


With very numerous Illustrations, &c. 8vo. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Constructed on an improved and entirely original Plan, and conducted by some of 
the most distinguished Literary Men of Great Britain and the Continent, 


10 BE PUBLISHED 
By Messrs. LONGMAN and Co., and Mr. MURRAY, in conjunction. 


In active Preparation, 


THE GAZETTEER OF LONDON, 


Past and Present: 


A HAND-BOOK for the LOCALITIES and ANTIQUITIES of the 
BRITISH METROPOLIS. 


Intended as a Complete Guide to Strangers, and a Book of agreeable reference for 
Inhabitants. 


By T, CROFTON CROKER, Esa. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 





SCENES OF DOMESTIC LIFE AMONG 
THE ROMANS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
PROFESSOR BECKER, oF Leirsia. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE LATE WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


EpiTep By His SONS. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Printed uniformly with Taz Lives, to which they may be considered as 
Supplementary. 


*,* Owing tothe extent of the Correspondence of Mr. Wilberforce, it was found impossible to 
include more than a very small part of it inthe Life; a selection, therefore, of the most valuable 
and impoitant Letters, &c., never before printed, are here given to complete the picture of Mr, 
Wilberforce’s Life and Character. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Enitep sy WM. STANHOPE TAYLOR, Esq., 


AND 
Carrain JOHN HENRY PRINGLE, 
The Executors of his Son, JOHN, EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Tue THirp anp Fourtu Votumss, COMPLETING THE Work. 
8vo. 


AUSTRIA. 
By PETER EVAN TURNBULL, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


2 vols. 8vu. 

‘¢ The Frast Vorume contains the ‘ Narrative of Travels, being remarks and reflections made in 
the course of onr journey through the most interesting parts of Bohemia, the states of Austria and 
Styria, the Ilyrian Provinces, and the Peniusnia of Istria ;—including, besides the more prominent 
objects of general interest, notices of the untiquities and present condition of Pola; of the com- 
mercial ports of Fiume and Trieste; of the monastic establishments of Admont, Molk and Mariazell; 
of the mines of Idria; and of Carlsbad, Gastein, and other principal Baths; together with some 
account of the exiled royal family of France, who were then residing in the vicinity of Prague. 

‘*The Szconp VoLume comprises the notices on the social and political condition of the empire, 
arranged with reference to its various most important elements,—religion, education, morality, 
jurisprudence, feudal and municipal institutions, civil and military administrations, and domestic 
and foreign policy.” —Preface. 


POETICAL WORKS or tut REV. H. H. MILMAN ; 
INCLUDING 
THE FALL OF JERUSALEM—BELSHAZZAR—THE MARTYR OF 
ANTIOCH—ANN BOLEYN—SAMOR, &c. &c. 


With Preface and Notes by the Author, a Portrait, and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. Feap. 8vo. 
UnNiForRM wWiItH THE Works o¥ Scor?, Crane, Souruzy, &c. 





A HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
Post 8yo. Jn Preparation. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, - ? By 


Tee Rane ane RRO RamniaEnnemniamen eee ee re eae ee 
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HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE EAST, 


INCLUDING 





Greece, Constantinople, Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, 


Egypt, the Holy Land, and Syria. 
Post 8vo. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; 


Or, a Critical Examinatiou of the Meaning and Etymology of various Greek 
Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod. and other Greek Writers. Translated from 
the German of the late Puuare Burrman; and edited, with Notes and copious 
Indices, 


By rue Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, A M., 
Late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
A New Edition. 8vo. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE STRAITS 
OF MALACCA, 
INCLUDING 
PENANG, MALACCA, ann SINGAPORE, 


With a History of the Malayan States on the Peninsula of Malacca: 
Comprising their Government, Religion, Trade, Puclitical and Commercial 
Relations, Laws, Language, Population, Revenue, Natural Products, Physical 
Aspect, Geology, Wild Tribes, &c. 
By LIEUT. NEWBOLD, 
3rd Reg. Madras Light Infantry, Aide-de-Camp to Brigadier-General Wilson, C.B. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; 


For rue Use ox Conteces AND ScHOooLs. 
One closely-printed volume, 8vo. 
In actwe Preparation. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


By M. BJORNSTJERNA, 
Member of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, and of the 
Academy of Military Science. 
Translated from the German. Post Svo. 
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ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE -: 
By THOMAS HOPE, Ese. 


Third Edition, carefully revised, with a copious Index, and nearly 100 Plates. 


Royal 8vo. Nearly ready. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN GARDENING, 
FOR LADIES. 


By MRS. LOUDON, 
With Illustrative Wood-cuts, Feap. 8vo. 


CONTENTS: 
Cuapr. I, 
Stirring the Soil; including Digging, Forking, Hoeing, and Raking. 
Cuap. II, 
Manuring the Soil, and making Hotbeds. 


Cuar. III. 
Sowing Seeds, Planting Bulbs and Tubers, Transplanting, and Watering. 
Cuar. IV. 
Grafiing, Buddiog, Inarching, and making Cuttings. 
Cuar. V, 
Training, Pruning, and Destroying Insects. 
Crap. VI. 
The Kitchen Garden, and the Management of Culinary Vegetables. 
Cuav, VII. 
The Kitchen Garden continued: Management of Fruit-trees. 
Caap. VIII. 
Flower Garden, and Management of Flowers. 
Crap. IX, 
The Management of the Lawn, Shrubbery, and Pleasure-ground, 
Cuar. X. 
Rock-work, Moss-houses, and Fountains. 


Cuar. XI. 
Window Gardening and the Management of Plants in Pots in a small Greenhouse. 


"4 Cudp. XII, 
Calendar of Operations for every Month in the Year. 


Lorxvon: Printed by Wituiam Crowes and Sons, Stamford Street. 
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